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AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


STRATFORD, CONN. 


(14% hours from New York City on Merritt Parkway or Stratford and Bridgeport Stations, New Haven RR.) 
G ala Inaugural Sor 7 
8 WEEKS ONLY Beg. TUES., JULY 12th 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL COMPANY 


including 


RAYMOND MASSEY - JACK PALANCE 
LEORA DANA- HURD HATFIELD 


POLLY ROWLES - CHRISTOPHER PLUMMER - JOAN CHANDLER 
FRITZ WEAVER - REX EVERHART - JERRY STILLER 
and RODDY McDOWALL 


in 


“JULIUS CAESAR’ - “THE TEMPEST” 


Artistic Director, DENIS CAREY 
Executive Producer, CHANDLER COWLES 
Scenery Designed by Costumes by Lighting by 
HORACE ARMISTEAD ROBERT FLETCHER JEAN ROSENTHAL 


Performances as follows: 
JULIUS CAESAR — Evenings: July 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 
29; Aug. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 30; Sept. 1, 3. Matinees: 
July 13, 16, 20, 23, 30; Aug. 3, 13, 17, 27 
THE TEMPEST — Evenings: July 26, 28, 30; Aug. 1, 3, 5, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 
23, 25, 27, 29, 31; Sept. 2. Matinees: July 27; Aug. 6, 10, 20, 24; Sept. 3 


ORDER BY MAIL NOW! 


PRICES — Evenings and Wednesday & Saturday Matinees: Orchestra $4.80, Rear $3.80; 
Mezzanine $3.80; Balcony $2.50, Student Section $1.00; Boxes $4.80. 


Mail orders, accompanied by check or P.O. money order, to American Shakespeare Festival, Strat- 
ford, Conn. Please specify play, day and date and enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Please include alternate dates. 


Room and hotel information available on request. Phone: Stratford, EDison 7-4457 


THEATRE COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 














Relive These 130 
Greatest Evenings 
in the Theatre 


Judith Anderson 
plays Greek trag- 
edy— Medea. 












In ONE 
Magnificent New 
Over-A-FOOT High Volume 


OVER 650 Thrilling LIFE Photographs 
Featuring Hundreds of Great 
Stars, Photographed by top Pho- 
tographers in Their Most Excit- 
ing Roles — Scenes from More 
than 130 Great Plays of All Times! 





HIS giant treasury places you ‘down 

front’ at the greatest modern per- 
formances in theatre history. Makes 
you an eye-witness to the glories of 
Greek drama with stars like Olivier as 
Oedipus, and Judith Anderson as Me- 
dea. You see the greatest moments in 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Shaw, as played by Barrymore, 
Evans, Ferrer, Hepburn. Covers every 
period from primitive ritual to Orien- 
tal theatre, from the music halls of 





A 12-Year Old 
Balinese Performs 
an Ancient Ritual 


rec 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


World Theatre 


IN PICTURES 


By Tom Prideaux, Associate Editor, LIFE Magazine 
Regular Retail Price $7.50 


Paris to fabulous Broadway smash 
musicals. 

HUNDREDS of pictures from 
LIFE’s famous theatre collection of re- 
cent Broadway productions. Over 650 
“on stage” portraits of stars — from 
Forbes Robinson to the Lunts, Bank- 
head, Cornell, and Hayes. A lifetime 
treasury now selling at $7.50 in reg- 
ular publisher's edition — but 
FREE, as a new member of The Fire- 
side Theatre. 
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The Oliviers as 
Shakespeare's 
lovers in Romeo 
and Juliet. 


The Lunts in a 

Roman comedy 

romp — Amphi- 
tryon. 


yours 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the 

FULL TEXT of the very newest stage 
successes, each in a handsome illustrated 
volume. During the coming months, mem- 
bers will receive such plays as Kismet, the 
six-award winner. Teahouse of the August 
Moon, The Rainmaker, the smash hit Pa- 
jama Game —and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The 
Theatre: You will know the new plays 
scene by scene; savor their full richness; 
reread them at your leisure; discuss them 
with authority; build a handsome lifetime 
theatre library. 

Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by the critics and public. During the past 
yseason members have received such plays 
as The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Tea 
and Sympathy, and The Seven Year Itch — 
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to read, enjoy and discuss while everyone 
is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to 
“Curtain Time," which describes each se- 
lection in advance. You need accept only 
four selections a year. The cost is only 
$1.89, plus few cents shipping charges — 
less than the price of a balcony seat. These 
beautiful volumes soon grow into an im- 
pressive library. 

No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
will bring you — free — the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, World Theatre in Pictures, together 
with your first selection. If not delighted, 
return both books in 10 days and your 
membership will be cancelled. The Fireside 
Theatre, Dept. TA-7, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








Bobby Clark in 
Moliere’s The 


Ethel Merman in 
Annie Get your Gun. 





Cornell and 
Anderson in 
Chekhov's 

Three Sisters. 


John Gielgud in 
Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance 
of Being Earnest, 


Would-Be 
Gentleman, 





Tallulah in 
The Skin of 


Our Teeth 





Laurette Taylor 
as Amanda in 
The Glass Menagerie. 


The original 
cast of 
Life with Father. 


Pa ee ee ee ee ey es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


H This Coupon Brings You 
A Magnificent $7.50 Volume — FREE! 





THE FIRESIDE THEATRE cs 
Dept. TA-7, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


1 Please send me—fer 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION— 
the brand-new over-a-foot high, ‘‘World Theatre in 
1 Pictures,’’ together with my first selection, and enroll 
me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I return 
1 both books within 10 days you will cancel my member- 
ship. If I keep them, you will send me ‘Curtain Time’’ 
1 in advance of each new play selection and I will pay 
$1.89, plus shipping charges for my first selection. I 
] will keep ‘‘World Theatre in Pictures’’ as a FREE Gitt. 
and take at least three more plays at the same low 
] Club price from the twelve or more which you will 
| offer as soon after they open on Broadway as possible 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
(if any) State... 


(Offer Good in U.S.A. Only) 
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« An Historic Announcement to Music-Lovers from the 


| ALL- 


= Directors of the World-Famous ‘ea is Hy US 
TIME 
GREAT 
Even if you never buy another record from us—now 
or later—you can now obtain all the advantages 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO AN EXCITING MUSICAL EXPERIENCE, YOU'RE INVITED TO ACCEPT 
NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 
of a Trial Membership in The Jazztone Society 


FEATURING THIS 
“WHO’S WHO" IN JAZZ: 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


KING OF THE TENOR SAX 


GENIUS OF THE KEYBOARD 


EDDIE CONDON 


“THE SPIRIT OF DIXIELAND” AND HIS GUITAR 


SIDNEY BECHET 


NEW ORLEANS’ GREATEST SOPRANO SAX 


AND INCLUDING: Rex Stewart, Red Norvo, 
Albert Nicholas, Flip Phillips, Billy Taylor, F% 
Milt Hinton, Sonny Berman, Bill Harris, Serge 
Chaloff, Ralph Burns, Chuck Wayne, Artic 
Bernstein, Don Lamond, Fernando Arbelo, 
Buck Clayton, Sid Catlett, Slam Stewart, 
Wardell Gray, Howard McGhee, Dodo Marma- 
rosa, Barney Kessell, Jo Jones, Bobby Hackett, 
Bud Freeman, George Wettling, etc., etc. 


The Jazztone Society, Dept. TA-7 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


aaa w aaa awa a a a 
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I am enclosing $1.00 as complete payment; please send 
me, postpaid, the ten high-fidelity long-playing ‘‘all-time 
great’’ jazz classics, PLUS a free copy of ‘“‘An Introduction 
to Jazz."" Also reserve a Trial Membership in my name 

I am not obligated to buy any other recordings from the 
Society. I am to receive an advance description of future 
monthly selections. I may try any of these—free of charge— 
without paying a penny in advance. I may reject any 
recording, before or after I receive it. And I may cancel 
my Tria) Membership at any time 

In the future, for each selection I decide to keep—I will 
pay the special] low Member's price of just $2.75 plus few 
cents shipping and exo'se tax fee a saving of 40% off 
their usual retail price! 


SRRBB cereeeeeessesseenn 


State.... 


Not $1 each— 
but $1 FOR ALL TEN! 


—_— - 


A Treasury of Jazz Performances, 
Encompassing Every Jazz Era— 


Featuring such classics as Jelly Roll Blues, Honeysuckle Rose, 
Basin Street Blues, Relaxin’ at Camarillo, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTE: The famous Concert Hall! Society gold- 
sputtered master process, employed in these recordings, 
assures you of the finest high-fidelity reproduction. 


? OW you can begin to build that library 
4. N 


of the imperishable “all-time greats’’ of 
jazz—through the JAZZTONE SOCIETY’s 
amazing introductory offer: 10 superb jazz 
classics, not $1 each, but all ten for $1! 
These recordings feature ali the fine jazz 
musicians you see listed above — a veritable 
““who’s who"’ of Jazzdom! 


Half A Century of Jazz 


Every jazz era, every jazz style; virtually the 
entire history of jazz can be traced in the wide 
range of these selections. Hear the dean of old- 
time New Orleans’ jazzmen, Sidney ‘‘Pops 
Bechet. Listen to clarinetist Pee Wee Russell, 
trombonist Jack Teagarden, and guitarist Eddie 
Condon. The scintillating keyboard ‘‘swing’’ of 
Teddy Wilson, Erroll Garner and Art Tatum— 


Yours FREE 


Fascinating, compre- 
hensive treatise on 
Jazz, by leading 
authorities on differ- 
ent jazz styles. 


the dazzling ‘‘bop”’ 
trumpet of Dizzy Gil- 
lespie and the imag- 
inative improvisations 
of such ‘“‘greats’’ as 
Coleman Hawkins and 
Charlie Parker — all 
of these and many 
others are included in 
this dazzling long- 
playing record feast— 
YOURS FOR JUST 
$1! Even if you never 
buy another record 
from the JAZZTONE 
SOCIETY ! 


We make this amazing offer because this is 
the best way to show you the quality of these 
Jazztone Society recordings. Only by hearing 
them can you appreciate their technical and ar- 
tistic excellence, their amazing fidelity. JAZZ- 
TONE SOCIETY recordings are obtainable 
nowhere else, meticulously processed to the high 
standards of the world-famous Concert Hall So- 
ciety, and pressed on quiet-surfaced plastic. 


The Finest in Jazz Recordings — Yours 
at More Than 40% Off the Usual Cost! 


As a Trial Member, you will never be under 
wy obligation to buy any other JAZZTONE 
SOCIETY recordings—now or ever! You do 
have the right, however, to try any of the 
Society's selections. Each month, you receive 
an advance description of these. You are not 
obligated to keep those you select—even after 
you've listened to them! You pay only for 
those that you want to keep—at the special 
Member’s low price of just $2.75, plus a small 
shipping and excise tax fee, for each 12-inch 
long-playing micro-groove disc! Each one 
averaging nearly an hour’s playing time! A 
savings of over 40% off their usual retail 
price of $4.98! 


Offer Limited — Rush Coupon NOW! 


Here’s your chance to be first to own 
these 10 wonderful “gems of jazz.” If not 
delighted your $1 will be refunded. But this 
offer may have to be withdrawn at an 
time, so mail coupon wid 3 NOW; TH 
JAZZTONE SOCIETY, Dept. TA-7, 43 West 
6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Jury, 1955 Vol. XXXIX, No. 7 


12 issues 
change of address. 


nt under the International 
countries: 


‘oreign 


Lt 
aed 


I would like to suggest that you 
change the wording of the “caution’”’ box 
which you run with the text of plays. 
This statement always refers to “the Brit- 
ish Empire including the Dominion of 
Canada,” etc. Canada is not a dominion 
of the British Empire. Canada is a self- 
governing, independent nation in the 
Commonwealth of Nations. The British 
Empire inoludes Great Britain and its 
colonies. . . . The nameof this country 
is “Canada,” not “Dominion of Canada.” 
The name of your country is not “Re- 
public of the United States.” 


The Cover 


PUBLISHER. Printed in U.S.A 


pytt 


DEAR SIR: 


€o) 


Leland Hayward, the noted Broadway producer whose current activities 
and past achievements are described in “Mister Hayward,” by John S. 
Wilson, on page 24. Photograph by Roderick MacArthur. 


T: 
CIL. 


eOGNe 


ibscriptions to begin or for the 


JOHN D. 
ARTS 


EATRE 


The Play 


32 Queens of Fun 


34 King of Hearts by Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke 


Y 


N 
H 
11.00. Pan-American and all other 


y 


AL 
Allow five weeks for su 


issues $ 


Features 


24 Mister Hayward by John S. Wilson 
27 Summer Shakespeare by Alice Griffin 


$6.00, 24 


be paid for in advance. 


56th St., New York 19 
ght 1955 by NATION 


30 Vertés’ Paris Is Broadway’s Plum by Byron Bentley 
ERWIN KREUTZWEISER 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


ssues 


King Cole of Broadway by David Ewen 


130 W. 


Living Theatre: Leading Export 

The Case for Courtroom Drama by Joseph Wood Krutch 
Tennessee Williams: Ten Years Later by Arthur B. Waters 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 

Margo Jones ’55 by John Rosenfield 


The caution notice is run, according to 
previous agreement with the publisher, 
exactly as it appears in the original pub- 
lication.—Ed. 


. . »« “Unaccustomed as I am to” fan- 
letter writing, your May issue touched 
off a latent desire to express my appre- 
ciation. You have performed an invalu- 
able service in bringing the Italian thea- 
tre to the States. .. . 


All subscriptions must 


24 issues 
he editors cannot assume responsibility tor unsolicited manuscript. 


2055. 
ic. 


. 85-0 


Duse of the Dance by Emily Coleman 
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7, Jul 


no. 
issues. 


On Broadway 


15 The Honeys 
Ankles Aweigh 
All in One 
Inherit the Wind 
Damn Yankees 
The Season On and Off Broadway by Maurice Zolotow 


ARTHUR LIPPER III 
New York, New York 


32 


. ts, Tl., 


. . » This letter is to compliment you 
on your choice of Emily Coleman to 
cover the world of music and ballet. . . . 
The views of some of your editors have 
sometimes disappointed me, but Miss 
Coleman has not failed to give her read- 
ers a full report . . . plus an intelligent 
and well-written criticism and interpreta- 
tion of [music and ballet] occurrences. . . . 


Saint Char! 


in U. S. funds. Currency sen 


Off Broadway 
86 Phoenix ’55 


the act of March 3, 1 


at 1421 East Main Street, 
Subscription rates: U. 
ab) 


under 


RICHARD R. HILL 
New York, New York. 


ber, if Pha 


Departments 


Letters 

Calendar 

Books 

Offstage 

Limelights and Footlights by Hedy Clark 
Theatre Arts Gallery 

Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


. . » Our class in dramatics at Cardozo 
Evening High School . . . is using 
THEATRE ARTS as a textbook. We 
find it a pleasure to read, and very in- 
formative. It is our desire that this mag- 
azine continue its wide coverage of the 
theatre so that many will benefit from 
its . . . contents. 


blished monthly 
t Charlies, Ill., 


pu 
ed under the Pan-American Convention. 
money order or draft on a bank in the U, 5 
th new, including postal num! 


y y, 


For change of address send old address wi 


K. J. ALSTON 
Washington, D. C. 


ght reserv 
mit b; 


PuBLICATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. 

. . » Please rush [my subscription]!!! ! 
Have you ever been in the wilds of Eu- 
rope without a Theatre Arts? 


EprroriAL AND ADVERTISING OrrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CircuLaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle, St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
A/2c JAMES W. BARBOSA 
APO 290 

New York, New York 


» 24 issues $15.00. 


THEATRE ARTS combined with STAGE MAGAZINE is 
Entered as second class mae at the post office in Sa 
Re 


. pyright Convention. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 
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“A SURE HIT.” Ger 
“FRESH and Gay.” 9° T2'S' sun. 
A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


PLAIN aw» FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. 
$6.90; Loges $5.75; Mezz. $4.80 and 
3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 2.50 Matinees 
WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; Loges 
$3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and 
2.00 including tax. 

WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 

Air-conditioned 


50th ST. and BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 
Evgs. 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


“A delightful burlesque. It is 
hard to say which is funnier: 
the material or the perform- 
ance.”’ Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


“THE SMASH-HIT MUSICAL COMEDY 


BOY FRIEND’ 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 

Evgs. Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75; Bo 
3.45, 2.90 sd otines 
$4.05; Mezz 
Saturday Matinee 
Balc. $3.45, 2.9 
Enclose self-ad 

mail order oa 


ROYALE THEATRE 45th St. W. of B'way. Ci 5-5760 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


WALTER 


SLEZAK 


$7.50, 
280. . Wed. 
3.60, 3., 2.50. 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Anastasia—Lyceum, W. 45th. Guy Bolton’s adap- 
tation of Marcelle Maurette’s drama about 
some Russian expatriates living in post-World 
War I Berlin, and their attempt to establish 
the claim of a derelict to the position of daugh- 
ter of the late czar. With Viveca Lindfors, 
Cathleen Nesbitt. 

Ankles Aweigh—Hellinger, 1655 Broadway. A mu- 
sical comedy dealing with an American film 
star on location in Italy, and her tangled ro- 
mance with a Navy officer. Betty and Jane 
Kean are starred. 

Anniversary Waltz—Booth, W. 45th. A domestic 
comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 
about a revelation that upsets family relations 
on a fifteenth wedding anniversary; with Mar- 
jorie Lord and Andrew Du 

Bus Stop—Music Box, W. 2 William Inge’s 
play dealing with a divergent group of travel- 
ers Bo find themselves marooned in a Kansas 
roadside diner by a blizzard. Principal roles are 
played by Kim Stanley, Anthony Ross, Elaine 
Stritch and Albert Salmi. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—Morosco, W. 45th. Ten- 
nessee Williams’ drama about a dying Mibssis- 
sippi plantation owner, for whose estate the 
families of two of his unhapvpy offspring are 
contending. Winner of the Pulitzer Prize and 
New York Drama Critics Circle Award. With 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Burl Ives, Mildred Dun- 
nock, Ben Gazzara. 

Damn Yankees—Gwen Verdon and Stephen Doug- 
lass are starred in this musical about a baseball 
fan who sells his soul to the devil in exchange 
for being transformed into a star player who 
can help his favorite team win the pennant. 
Book by George Abbott and Douglass Wallop, 
— and lyrics by Richard Adler and Jerry 

oss. 

Fanny—Maijestic, W. 44th. Ezio Pinza and Walter 
Slezak have the leading roles in this musical 
adaptation of Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy dealing 
with life on the Marseilles waterfront. S. N. 
Behrman and Joshua Logan wrote the book, 
and Harold Rome composed the music and 
lyrics. 

Inherit the Wind—National, W. 4ist. A court- 
room drama, based on the famous Scopes 

“monkey trial’ of 1925, about a young teacher 
on trial for breaking a state law against ex- 
pounding the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
Paul Muni and Ed Begley portray the opposing 
lawyers. 

Lunatics and Lovers—Broadhurst, W. 44th. Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s irreverent farce satirizing matri- 
mony and morality; with Sheila Bond. 

Plain and Fancy—Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway. 

usical comedy by Joseph Stein and Will 
Glickman ; music, Albert Hague; lyrics, Arnold 
Horwitt. Concerns life in a Pennsylvania Amish 
community. With Richard Derr and Barbara 
Cook. 


PULITZER PRIZE - CRAPICS’ CIRCLE - TONY AWARDS 


MAURICE EVANS ELI - JOHN 
semen coe owr® WALLACH ° BEAL 


the ° 
gohouse Sy, 


uqust Joon 


The Comedy Smash by JOHN PATRICK 


(adopted from the Novel by Vern Sneider) 
with 


PAUL FORD * JONATHAN HARRIS © WILLIAM HANSEN 
ond 
MARIKO NIKI 
Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Settings by PETER LARKIN * Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 
Muse Composed by DAI-KEONG LEE 


MARTIN BECK THEA.,45th St. W. of ®rh Ave. 
Air-conditioned 
Please enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
Mon. thru Thurs. Evs. Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.05; Bole. $3.45, 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Sot. Ewgs. Orch. $6.25; Merz. $5.20; 
Bale. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Mots. Wed. & Sot 
Orch. $4.05; Merz. $3.45; Bale. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Toxes Inct 


Seventh Heaven—ANTA, W. 52nd. Musical adap- 
tation by Stella Unger and Victer Wolfson of 
the Austin etree lay. Score by Victor Young, 
corecarenh ‘eter Gennaro. Cast includes 

Gloria = Ricardo Montalban, Kurt 
Kaszner, a Clary, Bea Arthur. 

Silk Stockings—Imperial, W. 45th. A musacal 
adaptation of Ninetchka which presents Milde- 
garde Neff as a Communist emissary in Paris 
and Don Ameche as an American ent agent 
whe wins her away from the pes line. The 
book is the work of George S. Kaufman, Leueen 
MacGrath and Abe Burrows, while Cole Porter 
provided the music and lyrics. 

The Bad Seed—Coronet, W. 49th. Maxwell An- 
derson’s adaptation of ‘the William March novel 
about a nine-year-old murderess influeneed by 
heredity; with Nancy Kelly and Patty Mc- 
Cormack. 

The Boy Friend—Reyale, W. 45th. Sandy Wil- 
son’s witty and stylish musical comedy in the 
Be gol of the 1920's; with Julie Andrews. 

Desperate Hours—Barrymore, W. 47th. Jo- 
bet I ~ 9 s dramatization of his novel about a 
group ef escaped convicts who terrorize a sub- 
urban family, whose home they commandeer. 
Karl Malden, Nancy Coleman and Paul New- 
man are the principals. 

The Pajama Game—St. a. W. 44th. A light- 
hearted musiea!l comedy treatment ef Richard 
Bissell’s novel 7. Cents, about a pajama fac- 
tory, with John. Raitt, Eddie Foy, Jr. and 
Janis Paige. 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Cemedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven years 
of married life; with Eddie Bracken. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s droll comedy bas: 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an Army ¢aptain 
and the natives of Okinawa; with Eli Wallach. 

er for the Prosecution—Henry Miller, W. 

rd. Mystery play by Agatha Christie concern- 
the trial of a young man accused of mur- 
dering a wealthy spinster; with Franeis L. 
Sullivan, Una O’Connor, Patricia Jessel. Win- 
ner of the New York Drama Critics Circle 
Award for foreign plays. 


Opening 
First Edition—Bijou, W. 45th. July 7. A musical 
revue with music by Phil Craig, lyrics by Ray 


Golden and Paul Webster, and sketches by 
Danny and Neal Simon. 


Shows on Tour 


Kismet—Curran, San Francisco, July 1-25; Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles, July 26-31. 
An opulent musical version of the Knoblock 
play with music from Borodin. 

Tea and Sympathy—Biltmore, Los Angeles, July 
1-9. Robert Anderson’s illuminating drama 
about : sensitive student accused of hance 
uality in a New England boys’ school 


ay BETTER 


THAN ‘PICNIC”*!”” 
—N. Y. Times 
—Winchell, Mirror 


‘BEST 


PLAY OF THE SEASON!” 
——~) Time rai be 
Journal Amer., 


“ 
BEST World Tel. & ay u. rm 
COMEDY OF THE SEASON!” 
—Life Magazine 
© (Williom Inge's “Picnic” won The Pulitzer Prise 
end The New York Drome Critics’ Award) 
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The King and I—National, Washington, D. c,, 
month “of July. Rodgers and 


musical versien of Anna and the \e 
The a Gaine~Fhitharmonic | Auditorium, 
Los Ange 23. Curran, San Francisco, 


July’ ‘iSent aM k lighthearted musical treat- 
Bissell’s novel 71, Cents, 
£3, , * and management in a pajama 
act 
at Caeadioons 
mot e aufman-Howar: 
al ig satiric aguety about a lady stock- 
holder of a corporation 
The Teahouse of the August Mcen—Saesemente 
Memorial Auditortum, Sacramento, July 1-3 
Fresno Memorial Auditorium, Fresno y 6-9: 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, remainder of J y- Com- 
edy by John Patrick about an Army captain 
mn the or es of a, 
The Tender Chicago, month of 
i A comedy “hy oy Shulman and Robert 
ul Smith about a metropolitan man-about- 
town. 


Playwriting Contest 


The By ae Corporation’s Second Write-a- 
; test. Terms: ak aa must deal with 


Vain history or with a Virginia his- 
torieal figure or figures; should run be- 
oem one and three-quarters, and two and 
uarter hours. Awards: Prizes totaling 
Deadline: Febr 22, 1956. Further 
$2,500." Dea Write-a-Play Contest; The James- 
town Corporation; Box 488; Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 


Of oU Ratway (New York) 


me The yy RY ot ~~ 
in an n 
Adams and Theatre of the Soul by Nikolai 
Yevreinov, Saturdays at 8:30 p.m. Concert 
readings in condensed form of Shakespeare’s 
Sing | and Chekhov’s The Seagull, Friday 


Camegie tl Recital Mall—154 W. 57th St. Theodore, 
“in an entertainment of sinister and discon- 
certing humor,’’ Saturdays at midnight. 

eatre—38 erce. Mornings 
at , Tuesday through Sunday, with i 
day matinées. 

Greenwich Mews Theatre—141 W. 13th. Two for 
Fun, = consists of Chekhov's 
20 Lola 2 Terermnane s A Switch in Time. 

Lae 100 Seventh ieeues South. The 
» month of July 
a. - ‘Theatre—12th Street and Second Avenue. 
7 ix °55, a musical revue, with Nancy 
alker. 

Provincetown Playhouse—133 Macdougal. Kafka’s 

The Trial; a new version by Aaron Fine and 


Bert Green. 
nor Playhouse—62 East 4th. Ibsen’s Ghosts, 


with Jack Bryan, Alexander Brooks and Lisa 
Ross. 


Other U. S. Productions 


California 
Retyyeod- 


—Three Arts Theatre. The Immoralist, 
week ends. 
— Lakewood qo, © os 
Night —- the Dom June 2 a & 
Redwood City— Camino Players. Robinson 
Jeffers’ Medea, et Ae 15-16, 22-2 
San_ Francisco— Ploybouse. Venus and 
Adonis, André *s masque, through July. 
Connecticut 


tratford—American Shak Festival. Julius 
Ghee, bedienion July 2 - 


Pandora Players. The Glass Menag- 
16-17, 23-24, 730-31. 

— orthwestern University Th Theatre. Aris- 
tophanes’ The Birds; Stoops Conquer ; 
Knight of the Burning Pestle ; ye Peng 4 

Maryland 
LatherileHilkon  ieing Ph Out for Gin- 


‘ juiy 1.14 j,"Pice, ot eee dt Heng: 


Birthday, 

Minnesota ~ 

Minn _ t 
Cinch, july 65" 


Theatre. Admirab! 
ember of the W. Weldine, 


wow =. 
Bound Brook—Foothill Playhouse. Sabrina Fair. 


Ohio 
Bowling Green—Huron Pia’ The 


yhouse. 
of ¥ 5-9; asf navn 
Annie Gat Your Gu im, ba 3; Time 


Penns vels ‘ 
10, Fashion, "fay IS; Gale Matiny Cour 
Martial, uly °20! Shrew 


Jaly 27% ist ‘ 
ae a Oe A Bay Guild, Indiana State 
House! 


July 6-9 


Rr Mees 1S, Me i. Sa eh 6: Core 
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Streets 
ly 12-16; 
Out for 


Virginia 
i Barter Theatre of Virginia. Bernar- 
dine, July 4-9; The Crucible, July 11-16. 


Summer Theatres 


California 
inaiee (Catalina Island) — Catalina Players. 
lodrama repertory: Streets of New York, - 

Pity the Poor Poor; East Lynne, or Over the 
Poor toe the Hill House; Importance of 
Earnest, or The Satchels Sealed and 
Secret; Heartaches and Huaraches, or Sin and 
Sombreros ; The Farmer’s Daughter’ s Folly, or 

Her Happy Honest Heart. 


Canada 
= ——¥ (Beaver Lake) — The Mountain Play- 
Yes, My Darling Daughter, July 4.23; 

Pot Love or a. arms 'y 25-August 

"Company. Th _~ ae re Festival 
Compan e Two tlemen of Verona, June 
27-July 9; Macbeth, July 11-16; The Siedens 

enice, July 1 18-30. 


Colorado 
Central City—Central Cit 
tion, presenting the D’ 
pany of London. The 
man of the Guard, Bey 10-16, 
and H.M.S. Pinafore, July pal 
July 24-30. 
ae = [mee gh -: the Rockies. Sabrina 
» July 1; esman, July 7-8; 
Time Out for Ginger, Ful , 14-15; iome at 
Yul 8.29. -22 e 'y’s Not for Burn- 
= 


Connecticut 

Farmington — Oval in the Grove. The Hap 

Time. Ju July 1-9; I Am a Camera, July 12- Tl 

Ivoryton — on ton Playhouse. Picnic, July 4; 
with Gloria Vanderbilt. 

Stratford—American Shakespeare Festival Thea- 
tre. Opens July 12, with Julius Caesar. Pla 7 
for the season are The Tempest, with Rod 
McDowall and Seonend Massey, and a 

, with Faye Emerson, Raymond Massey 
and Jack Palance. 

Wallingford—Oakdale Musical , Pal Jers 
{0.7 28-July 3; Wish You Were Here, J ~x4 

igh Button Shoes, July 12-17; Gi 
Crazy, * y 19-24; Wonderful ‘own, July 26-31. 


Florida 

Panama City Beach—Pelican Players. Hay Fever, 
June —ry 3; Sabrina Fair, July 5-10; Per- 
sonal Appearance, July 12-17; Dial “M” for 
Murder, July 19-34; Picnic, July 26-31. 


Hlinois 
Blue Mound—The Pandora Ray a The Night- 
mare, July 2-4, 9-10; The Glass Menagerie, 
July 16-17, 23-24, 30-31. 
Highland Park—Tenthouse Theatre. Sabrina Fair, 
Jul ee july 3; Picnic, July 4-10; All My Sons, 
'y 19-24. 
Charles—Fox Valley Playhouse. Annie Get 
a Gun me 28-July 10; Showboat, July 
12-24; Look Ma, I’m Dancin’, July 26-August 7. 
Indiana 
Fort Wayne (Franke Park)—Festival Music The- 
atre, Inc. Bitter Sweet, July 14-17. 


Kentucky 
Berea — The Berea College Centennial Drama. 
Wilderness Road by Paul Green, through July. 


Maine 

Camden — Camden Hills Theatre. The Mikado, 
iv 11-16; Picnic, July 18-23; The Rainmaker, 
K Ae A eet Dre Th Th 
enne runde ra eatre. e 
Chocolate Soldier, Jul Iolanthe, July 14- 
16; the Royal Danish fee, July 18-20; Much 
Ado About Love (Cosi fan tutte), July 21-23; 

Student Prince, July 27-30. 
Mag. Lakes 3 The- 
lohn Loves M: une 28-July 2; Imagi- 


valid, y 4 reen Grow 
ine me mince "Waly 19-23; Hamlet, 
uly 26- 


seated 
° Bline Creek Lake — Garrett County Playhouse. 
the Spisit, July 5-9; oe Must F jer 


_ Ernest, uly 
13.28; Dangerous —- ¥ 26-30 
Olney — Olney Theatre. You , + a Tell, 
starting June 28; The Innocents, starting 
July 15. 
Massachusetts 
Martha’s Vineyard Island—Oak Bluffs Summer 
Theatre. Sabrina Fair, July 1-4; uly 
13-16; Time Out for Gheaen, July 20-23; Picnic, 
July 27-30. 
Brattle ee. oe ws, Festi- 


val’s initial yy ; with 
Jan Farrard, Jerome Kity, Taye David. 
Cohassett 


=South Rat tg: usic Circus. Annie Ge 
Your Gun, Weatetal Town, July 
11-16; Rose aie, ie 18-23; South Pacific, 


me y 25- gh 1m The Vi a 
nnis — ouse. e Vin ree, 
week of See oP © time of tho Cusine, Ws 
of July 17; My Sister Eileen, week of July 
Shirley Booth stars in each. 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY presents 


cist tnot BEL GEDDES 
wm IVES 


1955 
in The ELIA KAZAN 


PRODUCTION OF 


ona 
Hot Tin Roof 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with MILDRED DUNNOCK 
end BEN GAZZARA 


Sconasy & Lighting by Costumes by 
neu INER LUCINDA BALLARD 


moneste Thesis e 45th ST. West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. Air-Conditioned 





“Thrilling Entertainment” 
—KERR, Herald Tribune 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 
presents 


NANCY KELLY 


MAXWELL ANDERSON'S 


Newest Smash Success 


D SEED 


Adapted from the WILLIAM MARCH Novel 
EVELYN VARDEN, HENRY JONES, PERT KELTON, 
THOMAS CHALMERS, PATTY McCORMACK 
Staged by REGINALD DENHAM 
CORONET THEATRE, 230 W. 49, N. Y. 36 


Eves. 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 
Air-Conditioned 





SOUND EFFECTS! 


Use 
MAJOR’ SOUND 


Inn EFFECTS RECORDS 
@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 


@ Recorded from life on Tape, then pressed on 
Vinyl Records 


@ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 


@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
78 rprr. speed only 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE plus TIPS ON TURNTABLES 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc 


Dollars still have an 
old fashioned habit of 
stretching themselves at 
the 1200-room Henry 
Hudson Hotel. 

Dally Single $4 Up 
Weekly Single $24.50 Up 


All rooms with bath 


John’ Paul Stack, General Manager 
353 W. 57th St., Opposite New York Coliseum 
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For the Unique in Theatre 
it's 
THE CATALINA PLAYERS 


on 
Beautiful Catalina Island 


Melodrama Repertory 
Every Night at 9 P.M. 


Drama under the Stars in the Playhouse by 
the Sea— 


El Encanto Patio Playhouse 
Avalon, California 


Bill Croarkin, Director 
Marie LaVigne, House Mother 
Ramond Ponce, Business Manager 


NEW DESIGN 


LOW-COST LIGHTING 
UNITS 
For 


® Little Theatre 
® Night Club 
® School 
®@ Display 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 
INTIMATE STAGE LIGHT 


7458 Melrose Avenue 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


FASTEST AIRCOACH 
LOWEST FARE 


@ Daylight Flights 

@ Fiy Now—Pay Later 
@ 300 M.P.H. 

* 


Peg —Crers Right Stage, Inc. Liliom, July 
g of Hearts, July 12- 16; Topaze, uly 
ios" D Detective Story, July 26-30. 

Fitch —Lake Whalom  # mand Glad Tid- 
ings, Dial “‘M” for Murder, Sabrina Fair, Oh, 
Men! Oh, Women!, Picnic, The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, Wedding Breakfast, Father of 
the Bride, The Fourposter, Lo and Behold, The 


Country Girl, The 
manana yoner | Players. Southwest Corner, June 
MF For Murder, July 4-9; 

nie July 11-16; The Caine Mutiny 

Martial, July 18-23 ; Reclining Figure, 


July a 
Hyannis — Melody Tent. Wentetsl 
‘own, Sete RP Se Hi h Button Shoes, 11-16; 


uly 18-2 ; Guys and uly 25- 
August —e 
Ea [Sao Theatre. George Wash- 


Wel tee, — 20 Players Theatre on the 
Green. The Lady’s Not for Burning, July 1-3; 
Desire Unien the Elms, July 6-17; Henry IV. 
July 20-31. 


Michigan 


Augusta—Barn Theatre, Inc. Gi ie Sit 28- July 
and Dolls July 5-11; W di 
e — 


Guys 
fast, July 12-17; Picnic, joy ‘19-24; 
Mutiny Court uly 26-31. 

Manistee— Manistee — Ly ag F veg oe 
ra House). -y A Grow July 
Time Out for Gia uly Arh *Twcltth 

Dial for Murder, July 


Night, +i 4 
0-24; Love by Alice Dowling (try- 
out), ‘Tuly 2 . 31. 


Missouri 


St. Louis—Municipal Opera. The Vagabond King, 
— 27-July 3; Guys and Dolls, July 4-10; The 
July 11-17; Rodgers-Hammerstein 

Concert, July 18-24; Carousel, July 25-31. 


North Carolina 


Boone—Daniel Boone Theatre. Horn in the West, 
June 25-September 5; ey aoe Mondays. 
Manteo—Waterside Theatre Colony, 
July 1-September 4. 


New Hampshire 
North Conway—Eastern Slope Theatre. Stalag 17, 


DC-6B 


@ 600,000 Satisfied Passengers 
@ Perfect Safety Record 
@ TwoTrained Stewardesses 


Pressurized Cabins @ Save 10% on Return Trip 


9°% HOURS TO 
ONE WAY “88 CALIFORNIA $72 RETURN 


3B urs. §5 min. to MIAMI 53g 


NON-STOP 
BY DAYLIGHT 


CHICAGO *24 pa.Ltas *56 


ON TIME DEPARTURES ® ONLY MAJOR AIRLINE SERVING 
DELICIOUS FOOD FREE ON ALL COACH FLIGHTS 


NORTH AMERICAN 


NEWARK= MI 2-4433 JUdson 6-2100 BROOKLYN<UL 8-7700 


726 Broad St. at Raymond 


TIMES SQUARE TERMINAL 


4lst and BROADWAY 


583 Fulton St. off Flatbush 





uly 11-16; Dial ““M” for Murder, July 18-23; 
Grand Prize, July 25-30. 
ng Gewes Farms) — Peterborou - 
— he Rainmaker, June 29-July 9; 
3 Angels, July 13-23; Sabrina Fajr, July 27. 
August 6 
Whitefield—Chase Barn Pla 
Me, “a 12-16; jaura, 
the July 26-30 


house. You T 


Touched 
uly 19-23; Light Up 


New Jersey 


a May—The oF Theatre. The Moon Is 
lue, June 30-July Sabrina Fair, July 3-6. 
Lake Hopatcong — pers Summer Theatre. 
Three new one-acts by Tennessee Williams 
Auto Da Fe, Something Unspoken and Talk t to 
Me Like the Rain, on ae 2; a Curious 
e, July 4-9: Dark of the’ Moon, July 
: Clutterbuck, July 18-25; Ring Round the 
oon July 25-30. 

Somers Point—Gateway Playhouse. Dial ‘‘M”’ for 
Murder, AR 28-July 4; South Pacific, July 
5-10; You Were Here, July 12-17; Won- 
derful belly July 19-24. 


New York 


Binghamton—Triple Cities Playhouse. Wedding 
Breakfast with Shelley Winters, week of July 4; 
Woman in Red with Barbara Britton, week of 
or 11; Member of the Wedding with Ethel 

aters, week of July 18; Wonderful Town with 
Robin Morgan, week of July 25. 
Blauvelt — Pickwick Players. Candida, beat 29- 
ne de 3; Time Out for inet 3c, July = 
fakes a Holiday, July 1 
Run, July 20-24; Picnic, July os ae 
Gay ua—Norton Hall. My 3 July 
Mrs. McThing, July 11-16; Caine 
Sater Gourt Martial, July 18-23; Dial “M” 
for Murder, July 25 5-30, 

Chautauqua — Chautauqua Repert Theatre. 
My 3 Angels, July 6-7; Mrs. McThing, July 
13, 16; The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, July 
21, 23; Dial ““M” for Murder, July 28-30. 

Clayton — Thousand ow on, 8 Sabrina 
Fair, June 29-Jul O Mistress Mine july 
6-10; Dial ““M” for i Murder, July 13- S17; 
Little Hut, July 20-24; Picnic, July 27-31 

Derby — Lake Shore Playhouse. Time Out for 
Ginger, July 5-10; Dial ‘“‘M” for Murder, July 


PLAY A KUENG RECORDER 


Finest Swiss Import 
Made of the choicest Swiss pear, maple, cherry; 
also in boxwood, grenadillo, rosewood, olive- 
wood. Each instrument carefully selected and 
tested. Mode! | b Kueng Soprano 
een $7.50 
from $3.75 and Altos from 
$12.00 ‘wien Dolmetsch, Purcell, Apollo, 
Barenreiter. 
Send for Catalog 45 


a: 


HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 


In the City Center of Music e.. 
130 West 52 St. New York 19, 


—~< 


~A 
Recorder 
Music 
Catalog 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional Training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 


Enroll now for Fall term 
Starting October 3 


Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 
881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 
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12-27; Sabrina Fair, July s thts Oh, Men! Oh, 

Women!, July 26-August 1. 

ios FS No — Northport "tiles Playhouse. 

sf: Kk Up the Sky, June 25- July Si, 3; Cie » July 
of Hearts, July 12-1 

- ly 19-31. 

Finbinei iott Murphy’s Aquashow. Combines 
stage, water and ice show, through September 4. 

Jones Beach—Jones Beach Marine Theatre. Ara- 
bian Nights, throughout July. 

Lake George—-Warren County Summer Theatre. 
The Moon Is Blue, June 28-July 3; Dial ““M”’ 
for nae Tey 4-10; Accent on Youth, July 
12-17; The Heiress, July 19-24; My 3 Angels, 
July 26-31. 

Oswego—Patio payne (Hotel Pontiac). Sa- 
brina Fair, July Mistress Mine, July 11; 
pal SS “M” for Murder, July 18; The Little Hut, 

u 

Paveling Starlight Theatre. King of Hearts, July 
5-1 The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, July 
19- 128 Time Out for Ginger, July 26-31. 

Saratoga Springs — Spa Summer Theatre. The 
Great Waltz, July 4-9; Member of the Wed- 
ding, with Ethel Waters, July 11-16; Sabrina 
Fair, July 18-23. 

Skaneateles—Finger Lakes Lyric Circus. South 
Pacific, July 1-3. 


Ohio 


Cleveland Metghe Cole Park i, Guys and 
Dolls, July 4-16; Vagabond King, July 18-30. 

Granville—Denison Summer Theatre. Ladies in 
Retirement, July 5-9; Where’s Charley?, July 
12-16; You Never Can Tell, July 19-2 ;’ Time 
Out for Ginger, July 26-30. 

Oberlin — Gilbert and Sullivan Players. The 
Mikado, July aan Patience, July 18-23; Rud- 


digore, "July 2 
uron—Huron Playhouse. Streets of New York, 
July 12-16; Annie Get 


{uly 5-9; Our Town 
Yom Gun, July 19-23; Time Out for Ginger, 
uly 2 

Yellow ~, = ey my Area Theatre. Merry 
Wives of As You Like It, Twelfth 


Mom Sachi? The Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, 
e Two Noble Kinsmen. 


Pennsylvania 
Boiling Soap Allenberry Playhouse. The Rain- 
maker, July 4-16; Come Back, Little Sheba, 


July 18- 23; Cradle Snatchers, July 25-30. 


Fayetteville— Totem Pole Playhi Sabrina 
air, July 4-9; Mister iam July. ‘il. 16; My 
; saan s, July 18-23; Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
uly 

2 2 Playhouse. All About 


Louie, June 27-July 2; Bell, Book and Candle, 


Jul 

Millville — — Millville ayponn. King of Hearts, 
uly 11-16; Dial ““M” for Murder, July 19-23; 

edding Breakfast, July 26-30 

New Hope—Bucks Count Playhouse. Mornings 
; foe June 27-July 2; Point of No Return, 
u 

New 7... a phereved Forest Theatre. The 
Silver Whistle, J ; Bell, Book and Can- 
dle July hag Lag ‘Out for Ginger, July 
20-33 L ght Up the Sky, July 27-30 

Reading — 6 reen Hills Theatre (Berks Pla = 

c.). Sabrina Fair, July 2-6; a July 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women!, July 16- The Lit: 
tle "Hut, July 30-August 3: hate be Mesrop 
Kesdekian. 

Valley Forge—Valley Fesge me Fair. Guys and 

Dolls, J June 23-July 2; loon, YA. 4-9; 

Annie Get Your Gun, jue ly TT 16; Song, 
july 18-23; Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, July 


Texas 

Dallas — State Fair Musicals. Bittersweet, July 
4-17, with Jeanette MacDonald and William Le 
Massena ; Carousel, July 18-31, with Gordon 
MacRae and Rosemary Kuhlmann. 

Fort Worth—Horned Frog Community Summer 
Theatre. Night Must Fall, July 7-9, 14-16; My 
3 Angels, July 21-23, 28-30. 


Utah 

Salt Lake City—Utah Universit 
South Pacific, with Richard 
July 4 


Virginia 

Virginia Beach—Theatre- GoBeunt. The Great 
Git-Away, a new play by Romeo Muller, July 
5-10; King of Hearts, July 12-17; The Rain- 
maker, July 19-24; Oh, Men! Oh, Women!, 
July 26-31. 


Wisconsin 

Racine—Racine Summer Theatre. Post Road, July 
1-3, 8-10; Black Chiffon or Gently Does It, 
July 15- 17, 22-24; More Than Meets the Eye, 
July 29-31. 


Amphitheatre. 
liett, week of 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


Offers a Special Three Weeks Course 
beginning Monday, August 15th, 1955 
FACULTY: 


Ballet: Margaret Craske 


Modern Dance: Myra Kinch Ethnic Dance: Xenia Zarina 


(Balinese and Cambodian) 


also a Three Weeks Course 
beginning Monday, August 15th, 1955, with concentration on 


MIME 
FACULTY: 


Ilva Kitchell, 1 wk. Ted Shawn, 1 wk. 


Paul Curtis, 1 wk. 


Myra Kinch, 3 wks. 


(body movement for acting) 


Last Four weeks of the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival can be seen by arriving on 
Saturday, Aug. 13th 


For further information, application blank, etc., write 
TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


THEATRE 


mORUR, EP Be Een, | INC. 


Announces Its 


FIRST TEN-WEEK 
SUMMER 
SEASON 


June 28th - Sept. 5th 
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IN THE 


ADAMS MEMORIAL THEATRE 


on the campus of 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


DAVID C. BRYANT, Jr. 


Executive Director 


NIKOS PSACHAROPOULOS 


Associate Director 













JUST OFF THE PRESS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Trade 
Entertainment Industry, 
Stage, Ragio, Screen, 
Television, Publicity, 
Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, 
Nightclubs, Theatres, 
Hotels, Airlines. 


Directory 


copies may be 
ordered now. 


$00 
CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc 


681 5th Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


He 


ST LLUELCOLLCCUCLLCCCCCLOCCLLLELC CCC 
B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. a and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moderate 


rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 


Our workrooms are continually — entire 
new costume productions for rental Il cos- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer. 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and 
estimate. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 


The Merriewoode Players 


Creative Summer Theatre While Vacationing 


For theatre prert with short or long vacations. 
nae assure: ther you come for a week or 
month 


Work with PAUL GRAY, new theatre playwright, 
director. 
Company of New York. 
ca's “Blood Wedding." 


Head of The Playwrights Repertory 
Director of Garcia Lor- 


Plus a beautiful NEW HAMPSHIRE vacation 
. . « 10 mile lake, water skiing, all sports, food 
delicious and plentiful, lively campfires, square 
folk and social dancing. 

. . and the people—attractive, young, aware, 
lively, will be your friends and your audience. 
8 ONE HOUR LENGTH PLAYS, including Wil- 
liams, Giraudoux, Chekov, Saroyan, a musical 
comedy, and a new play by Paul Gray. 


Weekly rates. Write Box 55-5 Theatre Arts 
Magazine, 130 W. 56, N.Y. C. 
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Theatrical Companion 
to Shaw 


by Raymond Mander and Joe 
Miecheneen. A delightful and 
very definitely a “must” book 
for all who love the plays of 
Shaw. Here is a unique pictorial 
record of the first performances 
of the master’s plays with a list- 
ing of the cast, a plot synopsis, 
date of copyright and per- 
formance, notes on theatres and 
companies, production details, 
foreign translations and produc- 
tions, movie versions, notes by 
Shaw himself, etc. 

Each of the fifty-three plays is 
illustrated with at least one pic- 
ture from every scene. $9.00 at 
your bookstore or direct from: 


Pitman Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th St., New York 36 


“Brings Shakespeare wholly 
alive as a person who had a 
brilliant and prosperous 
career in the commercial 
theatre.” 


—BROOKS ATKINSON, V. Y. Times 


Shakespeare 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 


G. B. Harrison, Editor 


A definitive edition, with a separate in- 
troduction to each of the plays and the 
poems, a long General Introduction on 

"s life and times, and a 
series of informative appendices on 
Elizabethan customs, games, and ideas. 
This is the edition used in Dr. Frank 
C. Baxter’s famous television course. 
One volume, 1680 pages, 22 pages of 
illustrations, boxed, $10.00 


Shakespeare 
THE LAST PHASE 
By Derek Traversi, author of 
Approach to Shakespeare 


“One of the ablest, most persuasive . . . 
most "* critics demonstra 
that the last four 


Shakespearean come- 
dies were experiments in new dramatic 
forms. *Manchester Guardian $4.75 


At all booksellers 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


Four by Shakespeare 


Shakespeare: the Last Phase by Derek 
Traversi. (Harcourt, Brace, $4.75) 


Derek Traversi has written an inter- 
esting and absorbing study of Pericles, 
The Winter's Tale, Cymbeline and The 
Tempest. From his vantage point in 
Santiago, Chile (where he is the director 
of the British consulate and where stage 
productions of Shakespeare must be rare, 
if, indeed, existent), he has swept his 
perceptive binoculars over the four plays 
which, in the space of a few years, fol- 
lowed the great tragedies. And, not with- 
out some close microscope work, he has 
revealed a unity of poetic philosophy 
and direction underlying the stories and 
revelations ef these plays. 


The great tragedies which preceded 
them end in disaster, often the result of 
self-destructive tendencies, and each of 
these last, so-called comedies is full of 
impending tragedy until penitence and 
reconciliation bring them to a happy 
conclusion. In each case a pure and 
lovely daughter—Marina, Imogen, Per- 
dita, Miranda—becomes a means of 
reconciliation at the end of a story in 
which a father has lost his child through 
his own passionate folly; and after pro- 
ceeding through suffering and conflict, 
the plot finds her restored to his blessing 
in scenes of penitence and joy. Traversi 
infers that Shakespeare, in the pattern 
of these plays, was taking proleptic peeps 
at heaven, with a Christian ethic under- 
lying his poetic stream. 


The analysis of the forces absorbing 
Shakespeare in this last phase is skillfully 
and thoroughly done. The author brings 
out clearly the recurrence of the sea, of 
music, of sleep as elements of mystery 
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and purification. Arcadian simplicity, a 
theme which absorbed the Elizabethan 
poets, is another recurring element which 
he examines as interestingly as he does 
the characters and the forces of goed 
and evil so vividly revealed in them. I 
thought his assessment of Stephano and 
Trinculo was overly serious, and he was 
at some pains to explain Caliban’s peet- 
ical passages, omitting the important 
point that the monster responds to the 
beauties of nature because it does not 
dominate him or raise social issues as 
Prospero does. Along with Professor 
Dover Wilson, Traversi sees in Prospero’s 
conversion a picture of Shakespeare as a 
penitent on his knees rather than as a 
prophet on the heights. 

The book is a valuable contribution to 
Shakespearean criticism, though I could 
have wished that from time to time he 
had led me to raise my head from his 
microscope and remind me of the peetic 
panorama. These four plays—Pericles 
and Cymbeline (which are never done), 
The Winter's Tale and The Tempest 
(which are done but often ruined)—are 
dramatic romances, fairy tales in poetry, 
as diverting and as sublimated as any 
great folk tales from the Book of Ruth 
to Cinderella. Psychological analysis, 
though absorbing, requires a degree of 
disenchantment in order to examine the 
components; but when the reader has 
enriched his understanding with the Tra- 
versi research, he must return to the 
pristine innocence of the playgoer in the 
seconds before the eurtain rises, and be 
ready to receive Shakespeare’s enchant- 
ment as eagerly as a child anticipating 
a favorite tale. Pavlova said, “Master 
technique and then forget it in perform- 
ance.” The same advice could be given 
about Shakespeare: the Last Phase. Buy 
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it, read it, and, if the performance is 
good, you'll forget it in the presence of 
Shakespeare’s art. If the performance is 
bad, Traversi may save your evening, 
and he will send you home to read these 
plays again. 

—John Burrell 


(Mr. Burrell, who was managing di- 
rector of the Old Vic from 1944 to 1949, 
has directed many of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and at present is director of the academy 
of the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre and Academy at Stratford, Con- 
necticut. ) 





For the Shavian Record 


Theatrical Companion to Shaw by 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson. 
(Pitman, $9) 

This handsome book is considerably 
more than the “pictorial record of the 
first performances of the plays of George 
Bernard Shaw,” as announced by the 
subtitle. Not that there is any reason to 
be indifferent to the inclusion of many 
interesting photographs, such as those 
showing Granville-Barker impersonating 
Shaw in playing John Tanner in the 
original production of Man and Super- 
man, but that the non-pictorial record is 
far more abundant. All the early preduc- 
tions—the first amateur and professional 
productions, whether they occurred in 
England or elsewhere—are listed with 
their casts. There are also synopses of 
all the plays, including the most incon- 
sequential ones, and “Notes” fortunately 
compounded mainly of quotations from 
letters and program notes by Shaw him- 
self. These may not be essential to the 
record of performances, but they are 
nonetheless welcome, since they are both 
informative and delightful. There are in- 
deed gemlike items for the true Shavian 
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Books (continued) 


in such notations as Shaw’s plea to the 
public of John Bull’s Other Island not 
to interrupt the performance with ap- 
plause, his explanatory note on “Don 
Juan in Hell,” and his statement on the 
program of the original production of 
The Doctor's Dilemma that “Life does 
not cease to be funny when people die, 
any more than it ceases to be serious 
when people laugh.” 


Bent upon making our cup run over, 
the editors have also enlarged their com- 
pilation with charming comments by Sir 
Barry Jackson, Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and Sir Casson, whose essay 
“G.B.S. at Rehearsal,” supplemented by 
the article on directing that Shaw con- 
tributed to Strand Magazine in 1950, is 
particularly illuminating. Here and else- 
where in the book it is made clear that 
Shaw was concerned with the actors 
rather than the stage settings, and wit! 
the actors’ speech rather than charac 
creation. 


Lewis 


In this copious book there is always 
something interesting to be found, and 


the tidbits range from the discovery that 
Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s Not for 
Burning won a prize from the proceeds 
of a celebration of Shaw’s ninetieth birth- 
day by the Arts Theatre in London, to 
the really startling disclosure that the 
first American production of Shaw’s first 
play, Widowers’ Houses, was given in 
1907 by none other than Sam and Lee 
Shubert. The printer dropped the “t” 
on page 319, but the identification is 
close enough. Rewarding, too, are the 
numerous appendices, among which are 
the casts of London revivals of Shaw’s 
plays until 1954, a list of American pro- 
ductions, first publication dates, first for- 
eign translations and productions, a 
detailed record of the Malvern Festival, 
accounts of Shaw’s relations with the 
Stage Society, and a description of the 
curious custom of giving so-called copy- 
right performances in the provinces 
(usually without scenery or costumes) to 
protect an author’s production rights. 
Not to count our blessings too long, let 
us say that we Shavians are greatly in- 
deibted to Raymond Mander and Joe 
Mitchenson for their labor of love. 


—John Gassner 


THEATRE ARTS BOOK SHELF 


Carl Van Vechten and the Twenties, 
reviewing the three careers, several side- 
lines and widespread influence of Van 
Vechten, by Edward Lueders. (Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, $4.50) 


Guide to Dance Periodicals, Volume 
V. An analytical index of articles and 
illustrations, compiled by Yancey Bel- 
knap. (University of Florida, $7.50) 


How to Write for Television, short, 
pungent articles by television’s top ex- 
perts, including Paddy Chayefsky, Nel- 
son Bond, Edmund C. Rice. (Hastings 
House, $2.50) 


I Laugh Through Tears, the ballades 
of Francois Villon, accompanied by his- 
torical and explanatory notes, edited and 
translated by G. P. Cutino. (Philosophi- 
cal Library, $3.50) 


Insanity, Art and Culture, an exami- 
nation of the artistic products of the 
mentally ill, by F. Reitman. (Philosophi- 
cal Library, $3.75) 


Lonesome Boy, a simple, poetically-told 
story of a young New Orleans trumpet 
player, by Arna Bontemps, illustrated by 
Felkis Topolski. (Houghton, Mifflin, $2) 


Six Greek Plays, in modern transla- 
tion, edited by Dudley Fitts; consists of 
Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides, 
Philoctetes, Andromache, The _ Birds. 
(Dryden, $1.95) 


Stage Lighting, modern and effective 
methods of stage lighting, by Frederick 
Bentham, with a foreword by Robert 
Nesbitt. (Macmillan, $7.50) 


The Best Plays of 1894-1899 (Burns 
Mantle Yearbook), compiled and edited 
by John Chapman and Garrison P. Sher- 
wood. (Dodd, Mead, $5) 


The Gospel Witch, complete text of 
play by Lyon Phelps; No. 2 in The 
Poets’ Theatre Series. (Harvard Univer- 
sity, $2.75) 


The Conductor’s World, the psychol- 
ogy and technique of conducting, by D. 
E. Inghelbrecht, with an introduction by 
Sir Adrian Boult. (Library Publishers, 
$4.75) 

The New Woman: Her Emergence in 
English Drama (1600-1730), by Jean 
Gagen. (Twayne, $3.50) 


The Shakespearean Moment and its 
place in the poetry of the seventeenth 
century, dealing with the poetic revolu- 
tion, headed by Shakespeare and Donne, 
that started in the 1590's; by Patrick 
Cruttwell. (Columbia University, $3.75) 

Victor Herbert, a revelation of the 
immense variety and scope of Herbert's 
musical achievement, by musicologist Ed- 
ward N. Waters. (Macmillan, $8.50) 

Your Voice is You, a new method of 
voice training, by Myrtle Helmer Can- 
non. (Exposition, $2.50) 
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Your First Volume 


THE Duvet RANGER 


One of the Latest Zane Grey Masterpieces 


SUPPOSE YOU were an Eastern “‘ten- 
derfoot” . . . and your uncle died and 
left you a huge cattle ranch in Arizona! 
And you learned that the cattle had 
been mysteriously disappearing! 

Ernest Selby decided to find out for 
himself. He traveled to Arizona and ap- 
plied for a job as a cowboy at his own 
ranch —under another name. But he 
found himself up to his ears in trouble! 
The cowboys accused him of having ar- 


—Recaptured in Beautiful Volumes Your Family Will Be Proud to Own 


ERE is an amazing opportunity! Now you 

can bring into your home The Collected 
Works of ZANE GREY— in beautiful matched 
volumes, “‘Golden West De Luxe Editions.” 
How proud you will be to display these vol- 
umes in this luxurious edition each book 
gorgeously bound in beautiful buckram and 
sturdy cloth! Yet, because of a tremendous 
first printing, these handsome volumes come to 
you for less than the price of ordinary books! 

Just picture them in your home—and imag- 
ine the world of pleasure they will open up to 
your family! The partial list that follows gives 
you only an inkling of the thrills that await 
you: 
1. DUDE RANGER. See description above. 
2. RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE. 
Brave days of old Utah—drenched with blood 
of men who gambled their lives for adventure, 
gold! 
3. WILDFIRE. The tempestuous story of a 
great wild stallion, a fiery girl—and the man 
who was strong enough to tame them both! 
4. ARIZONA AMES. His blazing six-shooter 
spread terror among the toughest badmen! 
5. SHADOW ON THE TRAIL. Quick-shoot- 
ing Wade Holden fights with rawhide-tough 
rustlers. 
6. ROGUE RIVER FEUD. Violence and 
death on Rogue River, where men stopped at 
nothing to win the high stakes of the rich 
salmon runs. 
7. DESERT GOLD. Spine tingling adven- 
tures of men and women crazed by the lure 
of riches. 
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8. WEST OF THE PECOS. Into this land 
e lawless came a hard-riding, straight- 
shooting young man—who turned out to be a 


. THE LIGHT OF THE WESTERN 
STARS. Mighty epic of warfare on the border, 
throbbing with rip-roaring excitement! 


10. CALL OF THE CANYON. Smashing 


The other great volumes include! 11. 30,- 
000 On the Hoof; 12. Wild Horse Mesa; 13. 
The Vanishing American; 14. Fighting Cara- 
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Heritage of the Desert; 19. Western 
20. Under the Tonto Rim; 21. Rob- 


Mocstain: 24. To the Last Man; 
The Man of the Forest. Every one is 
complete—not a thrilling word is cut! 


Send no money! Just mail the RESERVA 
1 CERTIFICATE to examine the first 
THE DUDE RANGER. With it will 
come a reader’s invoice for $1.89 as complete 
| , plus a few cents mailing charge, and 
instructions on how to get your other beauti- 
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ranged a fake stagecoach robbery. The 
ranch boss’s flirtatious daughter, Anne, 
made him fall in love with her—then 
laughed at him! And Dude, the hand- 
some cowboy who considered Annie 
his property, started a violent feud with 
Ernest that HAD TO end in sure death 
for ONE of them! 

You'll thrill to every page of this ac- 
tion-crammed epic! 
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OFFSTAGE... 


Two-Strike Start? 


One of the legends of the theatre 
which dismays us is the idea that 
any play about baseball is automatically 
a flop. In the first place, it sounds quite 
subversive in view of baseball’s position 
as the great American game. But be- 
yond this it seems to be based on the 
fate of a limited number of plays, which 
very possibly might not have been good 
plays even had they been about poker 
or tiddlywinks. At least there is no rec- 
erd of any play about baseball being 
greeted with critical hosannas. 

Therefore, when the critics rolled out 
some of their finer adjectives for Damn 
Yankees, it appeared that at last this 
misconception was about to be laid to 
rest. The producers of Damn Yankees 
apparently thought so too, for they 
placed large advertisements which glit- 
tered with baseball terminology and fea- 
tured a large pheto of Gwen Verdon in 
the upper half of a baseball uniform. 

This ad was scarcely out on the streets 
before the producers were learning their 
lesson. Crowds were not storming the 
box office in a manner befitting such 
critical notices. The producers held a 
hurried consultation and came up with 
a solution: Baseball as usual was the 
villam. A new large ad was made up in 
which almost all the baseball terminol- 
ogy gave way to suggestions that Damn 
Yankees was one of the sexier items to 
show up on Broadway recently, and Miss 
Verdon was shown without even the 
upper half of a baseball uniform. 

So the old truism seems to hold. 
Everything must be in its proper 
place: baseball in baseball parks, 
stage shows in theatres, and sex— 
well, where does sex belong these 
days? 

Seeing Isn't Believing 

In the course of Damn Yankees, there 
is a scene in which a night baseball 
game is simulated, and for this purpose 
all the lights are unexpectedly turned 
up, including a battery of floodlights. 
One member of the audience recently 
glanced up when the lights went on and 
muttered: “Oh, oh, this must be a mis- 
take.” 

He stared at the lights for a few mo- 
ments and then shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “George Abbott 
would never okay a mistake like 
this.” 


One Mecca, Many Roads 


A career on the stage, we are always 
delighted to find, can be approached 
from almost any angle. We have a na- 
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tural dislike for restrictions, so we relish 
the knowledge that Mildred Dunnock of 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof was, for some 
years before her entry into the theatre, 
a schoolteacher. 

And it pleases us that Evelyn Varden, 
as the wife of a highly prosperous Balti- 
more business man, dabbled in amateur 
theatricals in that city. The 1929 crash 
had such an impact on their circum- 
stances that Miss Varden decided once 
more to test her mettle in the crucible 
of Broadway. She and her husband 
uprooted themselves from Maryland and 
came to New York with stellar results. 

Paul Douglas, of course, was a success- 
ful radio personality who ambled into 
the legitimate theatre as the blustering 
junk tycoon in Born Yesterday. And as 
everyone must know, Ethel Merman was 
a stenographer in a Long Island City 
business before spare-time night club 
singing cut so seriously into her sleep 
that she relinquished business forever. 

The road to success in opera can take 
some strange turnings, too. Kurt Baum, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, was a medical 
student in Prague who divided his spare 
time between amateur boxing and sing- 
ing in the University Chorus. He got to 
be amateur boxing champion of Prague 
and was seriously considering switching 
from medicine to pugilism, when in a 
sparring match with Max Schmeling, he 
forgot to duck, stepped into a haymaker 
and emerged with a broken nose. This 
permanently disenchanted him with box- 
ing, but happily the removal of the 
nasal bone it necessitated so improved 
the resonance of his top singing notes 
that at the urging of friends, he aban- 
doned medicine for music. 


Leonard Warren, a baritone colleague, 
began his adult years as a furrier—in 
his father’s business. His father, the 
patriarchal type, liked to think of his 
business being‘handed on from father to 
son and looked askance at Leonard’s in- 
terest in singing. Indeed, he complained 
bitterly at the loud volume of his son’s 
lyric accompaniment to his labors: the 
louder the singing, the less labor. This 
stung the youthful Leonard into wash- 
ing his hands of the fur trade, and get- 
ting a job in the chorus at the Radio 
City Music Hall. When that organiza- 
tion refused him time off to audition for 
the Met, young Leonard quit, made a 
successful audition and has been at the 
Met ever since. 


Blanche Thebom, a female colleague 
of theirs, started out, like Miss Merman, 
as a stenographer. Her boss, far from 
being disgruntled at the stars in her 
eyes when she contemplated a music 


career, persuaded his parents to finance 
the study necessary for it. 

On the other hand, dancers, who are 
apt to censider themselves a dedicated 
group, seem to get in a rut and stay 
there. One might wonder precisely what 
they are dedicated to when one considers 
that both Carol Haney and Gretchen 
Wyler were running their own dance 
studios in their early teens and making a 
pretty penny from this side of dancing 
before they took it up professionally 
themselves. Miss Haney, in fact, had 
125 pupils at her New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, studio by the time she was 
eighteen. 

The next best thing to running a 
dance studio, for a teen-age, would-be 
dancer, is to have parents who run a 
studio. Gwen Verdon, for instance, 
learned her first steps at her mother’s 
school in California. And Marge Cham- 
pion not only started her carrer at her 
father’s studio in Hollywood but also 
met Gower Champion there, thus wrap- 
ping up her future in one neat package. 

Of course, there is always somebody 
who gees contrary to any theory such 
as this. There was once a teen-ager down 
in Texas who operated her own dance 
school and subsequently got to be quite 
famous—but not as a dancer. She first 
drew attention on Broadway deing a 
strip act. The last time she was in New 
York she was flying through the air 
without even a trapeze. He name, of 
course, is Mary Martin. 


Theatrical Give-and-Take 


There is a lot of strange traffic in and 
out of the theatre these days. The inter- 
national scene has been calling on the 
services of an unusual number of theatri- 
cal people, Clare Booth Luce, the quon- 
dam playwright, is American Ambassador 
to Italy. That sterling ex-actor John 
Lodge is performing a similar function in 
Spain. And now producer Richard Ald- 
rich has been sent to Spain, too, as a 
deputy director for the United States 
Foreign Operations economic mission. 

At the same time the Army has been 
eagerly moving in on the theatre. Major 
General C. W. Christenberry, who once 
served as deputy chief of staff of the 
Eighth Army in Korea, has announced 
that he will become a Broadway pro- 
ducer next fall in collaboration with his 
son, C. W. Christenberry, Jr. They in- 
tend to sponsor a musical comedy which 
is tentatively called 60’x100’. 

And over in London, sixty-five officers 
and enlisted men of the United States 
Air Force have been the backers of an 
all-Negro show called Jazz Train, which 
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met with an excited reception. Many 
members of the armed forces, particu- 
larly these in its higher echelons, have 
been noted for having a flair for the 
dramatic—or, as it is more frequently 
described, an urge toward hamminess— 
so it is particularly pleasant to find the 
services being represented in shew busi- 
ness in these ungaudy, behind-the-scenes 
and frequently unrewarding roles. 


Theatre Quotebook 


PATRICIA JESSEL, on the Stanis- 
lavsky method: “With all this chatter 
about ‘the method,’ there seems to be 
a tendency to forget that an actor must 
first have talent—an intuitive talent. 
When I’m on the stage I feel things and 
I do what I feel.” 

CASEY STENGEL, manager of the 
New York Yankees, refusing to discuss 
the author of the novel from which 
Damn Yankees stemmed: “I ain’t gonna 
comment about a guy whieh made 
$100,000 writin’ how this club lost.” 

GERALDINE PAGE, on deciding on 
a career: “I thought I wanted to be an 
artist, but the pencil wouldn’t go where 
I wante’ it to. Then I thought I 
wanted to be a musician, but when I 
couldn’t kearn a concerto in the first 
lesson, I gave up. But when I spoke my 


few lines in that Sunday-sehool play 
with such fervor that someone in the 
audience eried, I decided to act.” 
EUGENE RASKIN, a playwright whe 
teaches arehiteeture at Columbia Uni- 
versity: “There is basically no eonflict 
between writing plays and architecture, 
both being works of the imagination re- 
quiring someone else’s money to execute.” 
ETHEL BARRYMORE: “ I don’t 
think it is true to say that, because of 
Hollywood, people with real talent have 
been lost to the theatre. Nobody is lost 
to the theatre unless he wants to be. 
And if he wants to be lost, let him.” 


Squaring the Cyele 


Full-fledged poetic justice is such a 
rarity that we treasure it as a gem when 
it does turn up. Its latest recurrence in 
the theatrical world is in, of all places, 
a New York warehouse. 

This warehouse, owned by Schumer 
Theatrical Transfer, Inc., is customarily 
a final resting place for Broadway pro- 
ductions—where all shows, good and 
bad, go to their eternal rest. Today it 


continues that function, but part of its 
vast storage space—the part that is not 
currently being used for storage—is now 
serving as an arena in which new shows 
are brought into being. Yvette Schumer, 






The 1954-55 Broadway season came to a close with a new musical version of Austin 
Strong’s 1922 success Seventh Heaven. Gloria de Haven (left) is the Diane of the 
musical—the role created in the original play by Helen Menken. Also shown, from 
left: Winifred Ainslee; Joseph Flynn, Nanette Vezina, Barclay Hodges and Jeanne 


Schlegel. 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 





wife of the head of the company, is as- 
sociate producer of Plain and Fancy 
When that show was about to go into 
rehearsal, she gave a party for her two 
producing colleagues, James W. Gardiner 
and Richard Kollmar, and the most ap- 
propriate locale she could think of was 
the warehouse. As the party progressed 
and the three producers surveyed the 
great expanses of the warehouse, it oc- 
curred to them that this would be an 
ideal place to rehearse Plain and Fancy. 
It proved to be so ideal for Plain and 
Fancy that Damn Yankees subsequently 
rehearsed there and Pipe Dream, the 
new Rodgers and Hammerstein show, 
will use it in the fall. 

There’s plenty of whistling in this 

graveyard these days. 


Winning Parley 


The potential of the parlay of theatre 
and television has now been demon- 
The telecast of 
Peter Pan, which reached sixty-six mil- 


strated at twe extremes 


lion viewers, suggested the potential aud- 
ience for certain types ef Broadway pro- 
ductions, although there was no method 
of gauging the value of a TV showing 
at the box office since the show had un- 
fortunately closed before it took to the 
air waves. 

Now a New Yerk video station which 
is making a play for a local audience 
has telecast an hour of an off-Broadway 
which 
marks the first time television has dis- 


production, Shoestring Revue, 
covered the off-Broadway theatre. Shoe- 
string was still running, but just barely, 
when it was put on television. The re- 
sponse at the box office was at least 
enough to permit it to take down its 
closing notices and continue for a short 
additional period. 

This certainly suggests that more than 
supercolossal stage productions are prime 
meat for TV. All over the country, well- 
staged loeal productions sheuld provide 
excellent program fare for local TV sta- 
tions, with results that should redound 
to the benefit of the station, the local 
acting group and, in the long run, the- 
atre in general. 


More Than Fleeting 


The presentation of awards such as 
Pulitzer Prizes and “Oscars” sometimes 
presents minor difficulties, largely because 
people make plans which are not based 
on the premise that they might win some 
such prize. 

Thus when the New York Drama 
Critics Circle presented its awards this 
year, producer Chandler Cowles ac- 
cepted the award for Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti’s The Saint of Bleecker Street 

musical play) because Menotti was in 
Italy, and Francis L. Sullivan took the 
scroll for Witness for the Prosecution 
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(foreign play) in place of author Agatha 
Christie, who was in Bagdad. 

This is all very well and, in fact, we 
highly approve of Miss Christie being in 
as appropriately mystic a place as Bag- 
dad, but it is her play which has brought 
about the ultimate dilemma in award 
giving. 

Each year it is a fancy of a gentle- 
man named Bernard Sobel to select the 
outstanding villains of the theatrical sea- 
son. This year he chose Patty MacCor- 
mack of The Bad Seed, Vicki Cummings 
of Lunatics and Lovers, Paul Newman 
of The Desperate Hours, and the evil- 
doer in Witness for the Prosecution. 

But since the villain of Witness 
for the Prosecution cannot, in all 
fairness to the play, be disclosed, 
only those who have seen the play 
can have the slightest idea who won 
the award. This is certainly the 
dimmest kind of fame. 


Some Skidding 

We are not sure what the significance 
of this is, but we have a feeling that 
there is significance of some sort in the 
fact that the actor who created the role 
of Andy Hardy—on the stage (it was in 
a 1928 play called Skidding)—has grown 
up to become the Executive Chief of 
Production at Paramount Pictures. His 
name is Den Hartman. 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 


Fifty-First Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete and practical 
training essential for greater suc- 
cess. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio =. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coed. Lic. by 
Comm, Mass. Bd. of Ed. Approved 
for veterans. 
Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Woy, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 

WILLIAM HICKEY 

J. C. McCORD 


For worsens Write or 1. OR 5-2370 
5 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


nian lips <taieaeemeeee 

Tourists who have spent a rainy spring 
in Europe are returning with tales of 
disappointing performances given by the 
Oliviers at Stratford-upon-Avon. We are 
sorry, for we love the Oliviers. And we 
look forward with great expectation to 
Stratford in Connecticut and to Fritz 
Weaver's performance in particular. He 
certainly has proved that he can cope 
with John Webster (The White Devil). 
Will he be able to handle Shakespeare 
just as well? We hope so, for we love 
Fritz Weaver. 


Arthur Miller is as stuck in the city as 
we are. With A View from a Bridge 
(which includes A Memory of Two Mon- 
days and From Under the Sea) sched- 
uled to open in Falmouth, Massachusetts, 
this summer, he hardly ever takes a day 
off for family life and tennis in Con- 
necticut. 


Which reminds us of a beauty from 
overseas: An actress with the compli- 
cated name of Myriam di San Servolo 
appeared years ago on the Italian screen. 
In 1945, however, she left Italy rather 
hastily and went to Spain, where she has 
been acting under the name of Myriam 
Day. Now she has returned to Italy, and 
with her real name. It’s Myriam Petacci, 
sister of Claretta who was Mussolini’s 
last love. She has not yet decided under 
what name she will resume her acting 
career, but she does want to get away 
from those femmes fatales she has been 
playing in the past. Now she wants parts 
that are “human, dramatic and warm- 
hearted,” for this is how she sees herself. 
From the little we have seen of her act- 
ing, we feel she is unlikely ever to win 
n “Oscar,” and from the little we have 
read of her memoirs (currently appear- 
ing in an Italian weekly), we feel she 
might never be a candidate for a Pu- 
litzer, but she certainly has material 
there for a play, if only someone else 
will write it. And this might give Miss 
di San Servolo time to take some drama 
lessons before facing the parts she wants 
to play. 


Now that both the theatre and movie 
rights to Bonjour Tristesse are firmly in 
Otto Preminger’s hands, we wonder if 
he won't be tempted to try charming 
little Francoise Sagan herself for the part 
she has created in her book. We have 
heard, of course, that she wants to go 
back to France and settle in the south 
to write a second novel, but she seems to 


by Hedy Clark 


enjoy America so much that she might 
be persuaded to stay a little longer. 

Gustav Gruendgens, Germany’s great 
actor-director, has acquired Carl Zuck- 
mayer’s Das kalte Licht (The Cold 
Light). The play is based upon Klaus 
Fuch’s story, and apparently not just 
upon the story we all know from news- 
paper reports. A mysterious someone, 
with a lot of inside information about 
the atomic scientist, talked to Zuck- 
mayer, who sat down and wrote the 
play. Sounds fascinating. Gruendgens 
plans to produce, direct and act it in 
the fall. 

We are told that well over a half mil- 
lion American tourists visited Italy last 
summer, and that many more are ex- 
pected this year. Here is news that 
should make many of them happy: Not 
only is there going to be an airline serv- 
ice between Southampton and the Italian 
Riviera, but also a helicopter service 
linking Genoa and Milan. It will thus 
be possible to arrive in Southampton at 
lunch time and to be in Rapallo er Port- 
ofino for dinner. (Flying time, four and 
one-half hours.) Not only this, but thea- 
tre lovers who spend their summer on 
the Italian Riviera will be able to go to 
Milan for an evening and a show. Flying 
time from Genoa to Milan, fifty-nine 
minutes. 

A certain traveler-theatregoer grumbles 
about the habits of the New York thea- 
tre audience. Harry Winston doesn’t care 
what they eat before a show, but he says, 
“They don’t dress! Why? The minute I 
get back from abroad I want to catch 
up on shows. The night after I got back 
from Europe I went to see 3 for Tonight. 
Now, you know that’s an elegant show. 
As far as the stage is concerned, I mean. 
Behind me sat a man who had taken off 
his coat. There he sat, complete with 
suspenders. I ask you! And even women 
don’t dress any more. And they don’t 
even wear jewelry.” At this point we 
must have smiled, for he added quickly: 
“I don’t say that they should buy jewelry 
to go to the theatre, but I see some who 
I know own lovely jewels. Why, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t they wear them? 
Why do European women like to dress 
more than ours? I wish a few theatres 
would make evening dress obligatory at 
least a couple of nights a week. Some- 
how I also feel it would be a nice tribute 
to the actors.” 

Commuters will hate us, but we fully 
agree with Mr. Winsten. 
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ALFREDO VALENTE 


THE HONEYS 


April 28, 1955 


Longacre Theatre 


Chery! Crawford production of a farce by Roald Dahl 
in three acts and six scenes; directed by Frank Corsaro, 
settings by Ben Edwards, costumes by Motley. 


Tue Cast 
MAGGIE (MRS. CURTIS HONEY) 
MARY (MRS. BENNETT HONEY) 
BENNETT HONEY 


Dorothy Stickney 
Jessica Tandy 
Hume Cronyn 
Hume Cronyn 
Mary Finney 

Dana Elgar 


CURTIS HONEY (BENNETT'S TWIN BROTHER) 
NELLIE FLEISCHMAN 
POTTS 


General manager, Samuel H. Schwartz; company man- 
ager, Ben Boyar; stage manager, Paul A. Foley; press repre- 
sentative, Ben Washer. 


The action takes place in the present time and covers a 
period of two days, commencing the day before New Year’s 
Eve; it opens in the living room of Bennett Honey’s house 
in New York City (Act 1), then moves to the living room 
of Curtis Honey’s house in the suburbs of Boston. 


SYNOPSIS: Having spent the night in the home 
of her sister-in-law, Maggie prepares to return to her 
own home in Boston, after inviting Mary to accom- 
pany her for a visit of a few days. Mary’s husband, 
Bennett, a crotchety and extremely disagreeable busi- 
nessman, takes a glum view of this invitation, which 
is in keeping with his dour outlook on things in 
general. He is preparing to leave for his annual vaca- 
tion in St. Petersburg, Florida. When he is trapped 
in the elevator of his home, after the conveyance be- 
comes stuck between floors, he waxes so abusive that 
the long-suffering Mary rebels and decides to accom- 
pany Maggie, leaving Bennett ranting in his prison. 


In Boston the ladies find the surroundings equally 
barren. Maggie’s spouse, Curtis Honey (twin brother 
of Bennett), is a desiccated Yankee judge who listens 
unsympathetically to their efforts to get him to take 
his wife on a cruise. Bennett arrives unexpectedly, 
after freeing himself from the elevator. Meanwhile 
the sisters-in-law have been gaining inspiration from 
one of Maggie’s friends, Nellie Fleischman, who tells 
them of the pleasures of widowhood. When Bennett 
seizes Mary to take her away, a scuffle ensues be- 
tween himself, his wife and Maggie, and Mary strikes 
him a fatal blow on the hea? with a leg of lamb 
newly taken from a deep freeze. The ladies manage 
to hide the corpse during an unexpected visit by 
Nellie, and then put it in a corner behind Curtis’ 
chair. Nellie is the first to stumble on the body, and 
Mary and Maggie fix suspicion on Curtis, who is in 
the process of digesting a meal of poisoned oysters. 
The police arrive in time to preserve their suspect— 
with the aid of a stomach pump—after Curtis in 
turn begins to sense the real culprits. But Maggie 
and Mary now decide to feed him a glass of milk 
into which they have put the chopped-up whiskers 
from a mounted tiger’s head. The policeman on duty 
guarding Curtis unwittingly is prevailed upon to 
serve this lethal drink shortly before the arrival of 
the new year, in celebration of which Maggie and 
Mary have prepared a meal whose main course is 
the leg of lamb. As the meal is in progress, Maggie 
mounts the stairs to Curtis’ room, to see if the drink 
has been as effective as Nellie promised; and she 
returns with the cheerful news that Curtis is “resting 
in peace.” 





Hume Cronyn played the dual role of twin brothers in Roald Dahl’s comedy. Here he appears as Bostonian Curtis Honey 
during a luncheon that is anything but staid. Jessica Tandy 


the eccentric brothers. 


(left) and Dorothy Stickney were the long-suffering wives of 





ANKLES AWEIGH 


April 18, 1955 
Mark Hellinger Theatre 


Howard Hoyt, Reginald Hammerstein and Fred F. Fin- 
klehoffe production of a musical comedy in two acts and 
nine scenes; book by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis, music 
by Sammy Fain, lyrics by Dan Shapiro; staged by Mr. 
Finklehoffe, assisted by Edward Clarke Lilley; choreography 
by Tony Charmoli, scenery and lighting by George Jen- 
kins, costumes by Miles White, vocal and orchestral ar- 
rangements by Don Walker; musical and choral director, 
Salvatore dell’Isola; dance music devised by Roger Adams. 


Tue Cast 


RUSS Ed Hanley 
CAMERAMAN Ray Mason 
TOMMY Bill Costin 
Frank Conville 
ELSEY Betty Kean 
WYNNE Jane Kean 
DINKY Lew Parker 
SPUD Gabriel Dell 
LT. BILL KELLEY Mark Dawson 
NATIVE GIRL Nancy Walters 
CAPTAIN ZIMMERMAN Mark Allen 

Will Hussung 
Thelma Carpenter 
JOE MANCINNI Mike Kellin 
TONY Herb Fields 
LUCIA Betty George 
DUCHESS Karen Shepard 
Skeet Guenther 


PIZZA CART MAN 


ADMIRAL POTTLES 
CHIPOLATA 


SHORE PATROL 


DANCERS: Dick Alderson, Sandi Bonner, Gene Carrons, 
Patty Fitzsimmons, Marilyn Marsh, Meri Miller, Marianne 
Olsen, Marsha Rivers, Nina Starkey, Gloria Stevens, Pa- 


A Moroccan beauty, two 
American movie actresses and 
some sailors were among the 
principal ingredients of this 
musical comedy. The girls, 
from left, are Betty George, 
Betty Kean and Jane Kean. 
The sailors are Lew Parker 
left) and Gabriel Dell. 


tricia White, Ethel Winter, Hank Brunjes, Don Emmons, 
Skeet Guenther, Jack Purcell, John Smolko, Jack Timmers. 


stnGERS: Marilynn Bradley, Thelma Dare, Virginia Mar- 
tin, Ellen McCown, Janet Pavek, Karen Shepard, Nancy 
Walters, Herb Fields, Henry Hamilton, Warren Kemmer- 
ling, Michael King, Ray Mason, Jack Rains, Hobe Streiford. 


General manager, Jesse Long; stage managers, Neil Hart- 
ley, Herman Shapiro; general press representative, George 
Ross. 


The action covers a period of several days in the present 
time, and takes place in Sicily, French Morocco and aboard 
the aircraft carrier U.S.S. “Alamo.” 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Italy,” “Old-fashioned Moth- 
ers,” “Skip the Build-up,” “Nothing at All,” “Walk Like a 
Sailor,” “Headin’ for the Bottom,” “Nothing Can Replace 
a Man,” “Here’s to Dear Old Us,” “His and Hers,” “La 
Festa,” “Ready Cash,” “Kiss Me and Kill Me with Love,” 
“Honeymoon,” “The Villain Always Gets It,” “The Code,” 
“Eleven O'clock Song.” 


SYNOPSIS: Wynne, an American movie star 
making a film in Sicily, is secretly married to Lieu- 
tenant Bill Kelley, an American Navy pilot—against 
the terms of her contract. The actress, with the aid 
of her sister and stand-in, Elsey, and two of the 
lieutenant’s Navy pals, Dinky and Spud, manages to 
slip aboard Kelley’s aircratt carrier disguised as a 
pilot. When the ship suddenly sails for Morocco, 
she and Kelley soon find themselves in the midst of 
a spy ring. To avenge herself on Kelley, one of his 
old girl friends, Lucia (now the mistress of the ring 
leader) , helps to implicate the lieutenant in an espio- 
nage case. But he is absolved and winds up a hero, 
through the efforts of the sisters and Dinky and Spud. 
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ALL IN ONE 


April 19, 1955 
The Playhouse 


Charles Bowden and Richard Barr production of a 
three-part program. Settings and lighting by Eldon Elder, 
costumes by Pat Campbell. The program included the 
following: 


TROUBLE IN TAHITI 


David Brooks production of an opera by Leonard Bern- 
stein (text and music) in seven scenes, directed by Mr. 
Brooks. 


CAST: Alice Ghostley (Dinah), John Tyers (Sam), 
trio (Constance Brigham, John Taliaferro, James Tushar) ; 
pianists: Joseph D. Lewis, Urey Krasnopolsky; drums: 
Maz Rich; bass: Leonard Gaskin. 


SYNOPSIS: The mood of bright marital bliss 
set by the trio’s opening rendition of “Suburbia” 
is shattered by the domestic quarreling of Sam 
and Dinah, who have grown apart in their ten 
years of marriage. In their daily routine, Sam’s 
office and gym afford the escape and understand- 
ing he does not get from Dinah; and her psychia- 
trist and shopping sprees do the same for his wife. 
Their inability to communicate with each other 
is climaxed by their escaping together to the 
“terrible, awful movie” Trouble in Tahiti, which 
Dinah doesn’t admit to having seen that very 
afternoon. 


— 
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In Leonard Bernstein’s opera Trouble in Tahiti, Alice 
Ghostley sang the role of Dinah, a suburban wife who 
has grown away from her husband in the course of ten 
years of marriage. 
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PAUL DRAPER 


A dance recital by Mr. Draper, accompanied by John 
Colman. 

PROGRAM: “On the Beat,” “Alcina Suite,” “Tea for 
Two,” “Dance without Music,” “In a Dance Hall,” “Satire 
on a Political Speech,” “Improvisation.” 


A plantation superintendent (Felice Orlandi) prepares to 
avail himself of a “good neighbor policy” in 27 Wagons 
Full of Cotton. Maureen Stapleton played the object of 
his interest. 


27 WAGONS FULL OF COTTON 


A short play in three scenes by Tennessee Williams, 
directed by Vincent J. Donehue. 


CAST: Maureen Stapleton (Flora Meighan), Myron 
McCormick (Jake Meighan, a cotton gin owner), Felice 
Orlandi (Silva Vicarro, superintendent of the Syndicate 
Plantation). 


The action covers a period of two days in the present 
time and occurs on the front porch of the Meighan resi- 
dence near Blue Mountain, Mississippi. 


SYNOPSIS: Managing to wrest the truth from 
the dull-witted Flora Meighan, Silva Vicarro 
takes a dim view of the fact that Flora’s husband 
Jake is responsible for setting fire to the Syndi- 
cate Plantation, of which Silva is superintendent. 
Jake has volunteered, as a “good neighbor,” to 
take over the lucrative ginning of the Syndicate’s 
twenty-seven wagonloads of cotton, so Silva de- 
cides to take advantage of the “good neighbor 
policy” by helping himself to Flora. Jake finally 
becomes aware of the situation but realizes that 
he is beaten. 


General manager, Philip Adler; company manager, 
Lawrence Farrell; stage manager, Barnett Owen; press 


representative, Phillip Bloom. 





Peter Larkin’s two-level setting depicts the main street of Hillsboro, on the upper level. (The other level, below and pro- 
jecting forward to the edge of the stage, is the courtroom which is blacked out when the street area is used.) Shown here 
is the carnival atmosphere surrounding the arrival of the prosecution attorney (Ed Begley), pictured at center background 





INHERIT THE WIND 


April 21, 1955 
National Theatre 


Herman Shumlin production, in association with Margo 
Jones, of a play by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 
in three acts; directed by Mr. Shumlin, setting by Peter 
Larkin, lighting by Feder, costumes by Ruth Morley. 


Tre Cast 


RACHEL BROWN 
MEEKER 
BERTRAM CATES 
MR. GOODFELLOW 
MRS. KREBS 

REV. JEREMIAH BROWN 
CORKIN 
BOLLINGER 
PLATT 

MR. BANNISTER 
MELINDA 
HOWARD 

MRS. LOOMIS 
HOT DOG MAN 
MRS. MC CLAIN 
MRS. BLAIR 
ELIJAH 

E. K. HORNBECK 
HURDY-GURDY MAN 
TIMMY 

MAYOR 


MATTHEW HARRISON BRADY 


MRS. BRADY 

TOM DAVENPORT 
HENRY DRUMMOND 
JUDGE 

DUNLAP 

SILLERS 

REUTER'’S MAN 

HARRY Y. ESTERBROOK 
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Bethel Leslie 
Robert P. Lieb 
Karl Light 

Salem Ludwig 
Sara Floyd 

Staats Cotsworth 
Fred Herrick 
Donald Elson 
Fred Miller 
Charles Thompson 
Mary Kevin Kelly 
Eric Berne 

Rita Newton 
Howard Caine 
Margherita Sargent 
Ruth Newton 
Charles Brin 
Tony Randall 
Harry Shaw 

Jack Banning 
James Maloney 
Ed Begley 
Muriel Kirkland 
William Darrid 
Paul Muni 

Louis Hector 
Fred Miller 

Fred Herrick 
Edmund Williams 
Perry Fiske 


OTHER CAST MEMBERS: Lou Adelman, Joseph Brownstone, 
Clifford Carpenter, Michael Constantine, Michael Del Me- 
dico, James Greene, Ruth Hope, Sally Jessup, Julie Knor, 
Patricia Larson, Michael Lewin, Evelyn Mando, Sarah 
Meade, Gian Pace, Richard Poston, Jack Riano, Gordon 
Russell, Carroll Saint, Robert Shannon, Maurice Shrog. 


General manager, Barney Klawans; production stage 
manager, Burry Fredrik; stage manager, David Clive: 
publicity director, Arthur Cantor 


The action takes place during a period of several sum- 
mer days in a small town named Hillsboro, and alternates 
between the courtroom and the main street; the time is 
“not too long ago.” 


SYNOPSIS: The action is based on the famous 
1925 Scopes “monkey trial” in Dayton, Tennes- 
see. Bertram Cates, a schoolteacher who has bro- 
ken the state law against teaching the Darwinian 
concept of evolution, is visited during his confine- 
ment before trial by his colleague and sweetheart 
Rachel Brown, daughter of the town minister. 
She urges him to make a public retraction of his 
deed, and thus make a trial unnecessary. He can- 
not do thisin good conscience, he finds, and so the 
case comes to court. Arguing for the prosecution 
is Matthew Harrison Brady, a florid, scripture- 
quoting orator who had made several unsuccess- 
ful bids for the Presidency. He is welcomed to 
the community by the mayor, pastor and “right 
thinking” citizens as a champion of decency and 
respectability. The defense counsel is an equally 
famous Chicago lawyer, Henry Drummond, a 
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liberal who is greeted variously as a pariah and 
agent of the devil. After Cates again rejects 
Rachel’s plea that he recant, the trial begins and 
things go badly for him. His earlier conversations 
with Rachel and his resignation from the church 
are brought out as testimony against him when 
she is called as a prosecution witness. Drum- 
mond’s attempt to call noted scientists and a 
philosopher as witnesses for the defense is ruled 
out of order, and finally he pulls a surprise move 
by calling Brady to the witness stand as an ex- 
pert on the Bible. Brady agrees to testify. But 
his early assurance is broken down as Drummond 
drives home his thesis that what is on trial is 
man’s right to think, something that transcends 
one individual’s relatively minor offense; and 
when Drummond gets his opponent to claim the 
untenable role of spokesman for God, Brady be- 
gins to rant as the courtroom audience laughs in 
derision—something he cannot bear. The jury 
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eventually brings in a unanimous verdict of 
guilty, and the judge imposes a fine of $100. Brady 
angrily terms this undue leniency, but Drum- 
mond says his client has no intention of pay- 
ing a cent: He will appeal to the state supreme 
court. While Brady is in the midst of a post- 
trial oration, he is suddenly stricken. Rachel an- 
nounces she is leaving her father out of protest 
against his stifling of her thought, and because 
she was an unwilling agent in Cates’ conviction. 
Drummond insists Cates has won a victory for 
free thought. Word is suddenly brought into the 
courtroom that Brady has died, which prompts 
a waspish and cynical Baltimore newspaperman, 
E. K. Hornbeck, who had been covering the trial 
as a champion of the defendant, to denounce the 
dead man as a demagogue. He is in turn de- 
nounced by Drummond, who points out that 
“Brady has as much right to his religion as I 
have to mine.” 





The high point of the courtroom action in Act II occurs when defense attorney Drummond (Paul Muni, right) calls his 


opponent, Brady (Ed Begley), to the witness stand in a surprise move that is highly unorthodox—and explosive 
on the railing between them is Tony Randall, who plays a colorful newspaper correspondent 


Louis Hector. 


* 
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Seated 
The judge is portrayed by 





Baseball, which isn’t supposed to mix with theatre, provides the theme of this new musical. Russ Brown (right foreground ) 
plays the manager of the Washington Senators in their drive to the pennant. 


DAMN YANKEES 


May 5, 1955 
46th Street Theatre 


Frederick Brisson, Robert E. Griffith and Harold S 
Prince production, in association with Albert B. T: r, of 
a musical comedy in two acts based on the novel The Year 
the Yankees Lost the Pennant by Douglass Wallep; book 
by George Abbott and Douglass Wallop, music and lyrics 
by Richard Adler and Jerry Ross; production directed by 
Mr. Abbott, dances and musical numbers staged by Bob 
Fosse, scenery and costumes designed by William and 
Jean Eckart, musical direction by Hal Hastings, orches- 
trations by Don Walker, dance music arrangements by 
Roger Adams 

Tue Cast 
MEG Shannon Bolin 
JOE BOYD Robert Shafer 
APPLEGATE Ray Walston 
SISTER Jean Stapleton 


20 


DORIS Elizabeth Howell 
JOE HARDY Stephen Douglass 
HENRY Al Lanti 
SOHOVIK Eddie Phillips 
SMOKEY Nathaniel Frey 
VERNON Albert Linville 
VAN BUREN Russ Brown 
ROCKY Jimmie Komack 
GLORIA Rae Allen 
TEEN-AGER Cherry Davis 
LYNCH Del Horstmann 
WELCH Richard Bishop 
LOLA Gwen Verdon 
MISS WESTON Janie Janvier 
GUARD George Marcy 
COMMISSIONER Del Horstmann 
POSTMASTER Albert Linville 


DANCERS: Betty Carr, Patricia Ferrier, Marlyn Greer, 
Marie Kolin, Julia Marlowe, Svetlana McLee, Robert 
Evans, Timmy Everett, William Joyce, Harvey Jung, Al 
Lanti, George Marcy, Eddie Phillips, Mark Ward. 
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This baseball clubhouse setting is the scene of Damn 
Yankees’ hit musical number, “Whatever Lola Wants.” 
It is the siren song of Gwen Verdon, whose victim is 
Stephen Douglass, the Senators’ star. 


These plush surroundings are the headquarters of the 
devil, in the person of the suave Ray Walston. Gwen 
Verdon is his handmaiden, whose mission is to keep the 
hero from thoughts of his old life. 


SINGERS: Cherry Davis, Jeanne Grant, Janet Hayes, Janie 
Janvier, Joan Keenan, Suzanne Lovell, Frank Bouley, 
Fred Bryan, Del Horstmann, Ralph Lowe, Albert Linville 
Ralph Strane. 


CHILDREN: Ronn Cummins, Jackie Scholle 


General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, Rich- 
ard Horner; stage managers, James Hammerstein, Fred 
Hearn and Robert Evans; press representatives, Reuben 
Rabinovitch and Howard Newman 


The action takes place “sometime in the future” in 
Washington, D. C., during the course of the baseball 
season. 

MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Six Months Out of Every Year,’ 
“Good-by, Old Girl,” “Heart,” “Shoeless Joe from Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,” “A Man Doesn’t Know,” “A Little Brains—a 
Little Talent,” “Whatever Lola Wants,” “Who’s Got the 
Pain?,” “The Game,” “Near to You,” “Those Were the 
Good Old Days,” “Two Lost Souls.” 


SYNOPSIS: Joe Boyd, a loyal but long- 
suffering fan of the seventh-place Washington 
Senators, gives possession of his soul to the devil 
(in the guise of the dapper Applegate) in return 
for being transformed into a great young player 
who can lead his team to victory over the hated 
Yankees. As Joe Hardy, he makes a hit with 
manager Van Buren and owner Welch of the 
Senators, and soon he has inspired the club to 
pennant contention. Applegate has made the bar- 
gain both to gain control of another mortal and 
to raise the death rate in Washington, D. C., by 
blighting the fans’ hopes through a last-minute 
collapse of the Senators, which he plans to manip- 
ulate. Joe has insisted on an escape clause in 
the deal, however, whereby he can return to his 
status of middle-aged fan if he desires on the day 
before the season’s close. He angers Applegate 
by becoming homesick for Mrs. Boyd (Meg) and 
inducing her to rent her departed husband’s quar- 
ters to him. To counteract this, Applegate pro- 
duces a handmaiden in the form of a beautiful 
siren—one Lola. She, however, falls hard for Joe, 
finding herself genuinely in love for the first time 
in her 172-year existence. Joe tries to clinch the 
pennant for the Senators before expiration of the 
date of his escape clause, but fails due to Apple- 
gate’s stratagems. Joe must remain until the final 
game, because this contest with the Yankees will 
decide the race. Applegate almost gets him banned 
from the crucial game by hinting to an inquisi- 
tive girl sports writer (Gloria) that Joe may be 
a renegade from an outlaw league. This plot 
fails, and though Applegate transforms Joe to his 
former state at a critical point, the latter saves 
the day for the Senators with a miraculous catch. 
Back with Meg, Joe indicates that he intends to 
remain a fan instead of a star, despite Applegate’s 
attempt to lure him back for the World Series. 
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DAMN YANKEES 
C7 HE QUALITY of excitement, of sheer 

| theatricalism, that is the hallmark 

of George Abbott’s directorial 
craft was never in better evidence than 
in this musical comedy about a middle- 
aged man who sells his soul to the devil 
in return for youth and the ability to 
bat phenomenally and help the Wash- 
ington Senators win a pennant. The 
most perfect example of the old maes- 
tro’s kinetic stage fury takes place in 
a scene in the second act. We are about 
to witness a night game. It is a crucial 
scene that will decide whether the Sen- 
ators win the pennant and whether our 
hero will have to forfeit his immortal 
soul. During the previous moment Gwen 
Verdon, playing the devil’s assistant, 
has informed our hero that she has 


doped His Satanic Majesty with four 


sleeping pills and that he will not be 
able to make trouble for the Senators. 
The lights black out. When they come 
on again, we are looking at the Sena- 
tors’ dugout and a portion of the 
grandstand—but suddenly a whole bat- 
tery of floodlights burst into illumina- 
tion. The entire theatre is flooded. We 
are no longer spectators of a play—we 
are participants in a baseball game as 
the loudspeaker shrieks, the players yell 
and scream, and the 46th Street Theatre, 
for a moment, takes on the pandemo- 
nium of Yankee Stadium during a bit- 
terly fought ninth inning. 

And it is this way through every 
scene —from the opening antiphonal 
challenge chorus between wives and 
husbands, dealing with the fact that six 
months of the year the husbands are 
lost to their wives because of the base- 
ball mania, to the closing tableau in 
which the principal husband and wife 
are happily united while the devil 
stamps furiously up and down, beside 
himself with rage. When Abbott is at 
his best—and he is at his best in Damn 
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Yankees even though neither the story 
nor the score has the integrated tight- 
ness and human warmth of The Pajama 
Game—there is a feeling of perpetual 
motion created by the adroit multiplica- 
tion of hundreds of large and small 
movements. Everything is fluid. Every- 
thing moves. When one character has 
to divulge a bit of information to an- 
other, they do it either strolling or 
jumping or running. A show like Damn 
Yankees has about it the fascination of 
a fine Byzantine mosaic. At a distance 
it is a gaudy pageant. Regarded closely, 
it becomes an artfully assembled de- 
sign in which many small pieces have 
been fitted together by a master crafts- 
man. Damn Yankees should be studied 
carefully by anybody who ever intends 
to direct or write anything for the stage 
—even a play, even a serious drama— 
not for the purpose of aping Abbott, 
since he is inimitable, but for the pur- 
pose of being inspired by his technique 
of achieving grace and rhythm and 


movement on a stage. 
\9) with relish and excitement. As an 
infernal floozy, Miss Verdon—red- 
headed lithe-limbed, green-eyed, crazy- 
throated—is the sort of radiant per- 
former who shines like a floodlight her- 
self when she makes an entrance. She 
has a callipygian endowment the like of 
which probably no female has ever been 
blessed with since the model who posed 
for the Venus de Milo. In a scene in 
which she attempts to seduce Stephen 
Douglass, Miss Verdon displays a series 
of variations on the derriére that is 
practically hypnotic. At least, practically 
hypnotic to any healthy, red-blooded, 
American drama critic. She can act too. 
A- whole lot. Ray Walston, who was 
good to begin with, gets better and bet- 
ter in every show. It is thrilling to 


AMN YANKEES is played and sung 





zolotow: 


THE SEASON ON 


watch such a talented mime perfect his 
timing with each play, achieve more 
control over his range of inflections and 
increasingly polish his movements and 
mannerisms. He is a suave, enchanting, 
leering envoy from hell—and a magnif- 
icent actor because, although he is no 
conjurer, he makes the cigarette trick 
look as mystifying as Cardini does, and 
this is quite a triumph. In the most dif- 
ficult assignment that any musical com- 
edy has to offer, the Wilbur Evans-type 
role or straight lead, Douglass plays 
with a nice sense of mood and character. 
I must say this has been a rather re- 
markable season, in that this type of 
role, which is usually hammed up to 
an extent that is cloying to the diges- 
tion, has now been performed by three 
men in three plays with a high degree 
of believability. I refer to Richard Derr 
in Plain and Fancy, Don Ameche in 
Silk Stockings and, of course, Douglass. 


LSO OUTSTANDING in the company 

‘are Rae Allen, an attractive lass 

with a fine sense of the comic; 
Jimmie Komack, Nathaniel Frey and 
Shannon Bolin, who projects a very 
believable and tender portrait of a 
middle-aged wife. The score by Richard 
Adler and Jerry Ross is sparkling and 
gay, and both music and tunes have a 
lilting, carefree quality that is analo- 
gous to the early work of Rodgers and 
Hart. The Eckart scenery is a series of 
eyefuls, and all in all, Abbott, I think, 
has finally found in Bobby Griffith and 
Hal Prince two producers who have the 
courage and daring to provide him with 
the proper facilities for his dramatic 
escapades. 

I await with great eagerness the 
next production of the Brisson-Griffith- 
Abbott-Adler and Ross combination. I 
have only one favor to ask. I want the 
whole play to be written around Gwen 
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AND OFF BROADWAY 


Verdon. And I insist there be two or 
three scenes invented to give her an 
excuse to show us more of this mag- 
nificent physique. Until then, let’s get 
up a committee and raise money and 
hire some world-famous sculptor to do 
a life-sized nude of this being and put 
it on display in Shubert Alley so we 
can stare at it every once in a while 
when life seems gloomy. 


INHERIT THE WIND 


ERE IS a drama upon a very com- 
plicated and profound subject. 

The trial of John Thomas Scopes 
thirty years ago on charges of teaching 
evolution is a situation replete with 
social ironies, with contradictions of 
character. To write a good play on the 
subject, which has no topical interest 
for this generation, one would either 
have to be obsessed by a need to ex- 
plore human nature—the human nature 
of Scopes, of the judge, of the partici- 
pants in the legal duel, William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Clarence Darrow—or 
else be blessed with the sophistication 
of a Shaw. Jerome Lawrence and Rob- 
ert E. Lee, the authors of this play, lack 
both the curiosity to explore the human 
spirit and the wit to range through the 
ironies of society. What they have writ- 
ten is a courtroom story. Now, it inheres 
in the very nature of any important 
judicial trial that there is an element 
of drama. But in order for this court- 
room drama to become significant the- 
atrical drama, it must be translated into 
human terms. The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial and Witness for the Prosecution, 
two far more engrossing courtroom 
plays, made us see, made us feel the hu- 
man beings on trial, the witnesses testi- 
fying, the personalities of the lawyers. 
Whatever excitement this play has 
arises not from the dialogue but from 
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Herman Shumlin’s warm and brilliant 
manipulation of the actors, from the 
absolutely awesome set designed by 
Peter Larkin, from the subtly toned 
lighting changes by Feder, and from the 
performances of Paul Muni and Ed 
Begley. Muni and Begley display totally 
different technical approaches to their 
roles. Muni has constructed his Darrow 
by patiently gluing together a whole set 
of convincing mannerisms—the hitch of 
the suspenders, the jutting of the lower 
lip, the glowering and knitting of the 
eyebrows. It is the English technique, 
the intellectual approach. Begley, using 
a Stanislavskian method, has attempted 
to feel himself into the soul of Bryan 
Whatever difficulties both men encoun- 
tered were not due to the deficiencies 
of either t chnique but to the fact that 
the roles re composed on a superficial 
level. 


NCIDENTALLY—and this is a per- 
sonal complaint—I found the por- 

SF trait of H. L. Mencken rather 
nauseating. Mencken is one of the 
heroes of my youth. I still remember 
reading his volumes of Prejudices and 
trying to imitate his style. Lawrence 
and Lee have portrayed Mencken here 
as a foppish busybody, given to making 
sententious wisecracks in the manner of 
a character in an Oscar Wilde comedy. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 


ALL IN ONE 


U CANNOT MEASURE a masterpiece 
by its size. Leonard Bernstein’s 
one-act opera Trouble in Tahiti, 

and Tennessee Williams’ one-act play 
27 Wagons Full of Cotton, which com- 
posed two-thirds of this delightful eve- 
ning, are two of the most perfectly 


wrought pieces of the modern theatre 
In fact, few evenings in the theatre this 
season gave me as complete and satisfy- 
ing a sense of emotional fulfillment as 
All in One. I originally saw Trouble in 
Tahiti when it was done on television 
Even then I thought it was good, and I 
raved about it to one and all. But after 
seeing it on the big-screen stage of the 
Playhouse, I can only report that it is 
intensely felt and brilliantly written. It 
is not only a clear and distinct dramatic 
statement but a statement set forth with 
a positively stunning rapport of words 
hnd music. I did not fully appreciate the 
music on the first hearing. It is magnif- 
icent and worthy to be ranked beside 
the work of Gian-Carlo Menotti. Such 
aspects of the work as the ironic trio 
on the monotony of suburban life which 
ties together the episodes, the aria on 
the psychoanalyst’s couch (a hauntingly 
lovely song), the hero’s solo about suc- 
cess in his shower room, and, of course, 
the witty re-enactment of a trashy Hol- 
lywood movie by the heroine, are all 
extraordinary musical achievements. In 
Alice Ghostley and John Tyers, who 
sang the roles of Dinah and Sam, Bern- 
stein found two performers who are 
brilliant both vocally and interpreta- 
tively. Eldon Elder’s poetic settings and 
David Brooks’ tight direction were keyed 
to the mvod beautifully. It seems to me 
that Bernstein should, without further 
delay, set about writing more operas. 
He has the true operatic flair 

The Tennessee Williams comedy has 
in it all the elements of sensuality and 
sadism which I disparaged in Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, and yet, what a differ- 
ence there is in the employment of sex 
and brutality in this play. For here 
these elements serve the artistic end of 
revealing character and exploding the 
catastrophe. As Flora Meighan, a some- 
what stupid slattern who manages to 
be pathetic, Maureen Stapleton gave one 
of the five or (continued on page 88) 
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JOHN SWOPE 


In the title role of Mr. Roberts on the screen, Henry 
Fonda repeats his portrayal of the executive officer 
who is bossed by a tyrranical captain (James Cagney). 


Hayward’s Mister Roberts ran for 1,157 performances 
on Broadway. In the stage role he created, Fonda here 
admonishes David Wayne as the lusty Ensign Pulver. 


ISter Hayward ass wim 


Leland Hayward is a man who has an insatiable urge to see money shifting hands in large 
quantities, particularly if the hands it shifts toward are those of actors, writers and other creative 
people. He is widely credited with setting the fashion for astronomical salaries for Hollywood tal- 
ent through his activities there as an agent. He was so successful at this that a legend has per- 
sisted for almost a quarter of a century that the major studios once raised a fund of $3,000,000 
to drive him out of town. 

More recently he set the wheels in motion which have turned television into an industry which 
is more willing to pay well for talent than it had in the past. Two years ago, after the acclaim 
given his production of the Ford fiftieth anniversary program, the high spot of which was the 
reminiscent duet between Ethel Merman and Mary Martin, the National Broadcasting Company 
made arrangements with him to produce a series of thirteen TV shows. “They were thinking in 
terms of traditional one-hour shows,” Hayward said recently. “But I told them an hour show 
was no good. It was too long for a short story and too short for a novel. I sold them on an hour 
and a half.” 

His TV series, scheduled for this past winter, had to be abandoned when Hayward suffered 
a breakdown last summer; but his suggestion contributed to the creation of those shows which 
have been called spectaculars, one of the more spectacular aspects of which has been the amount 
of money poured through them into the willing coffers of the name talent used. 

Now Hayward’s spendthrift mind has turned happily toward the possibilities of subscription 
television. 

“If and when subscription television arrives,” he says, “there will be the greatest entertain- 
ment ever seen in the world. The potentialities are staggering. Even the baseball players in the 
World Series could walk off with $100,000 apiece.” 

The mere thought of the telecast of Peter Pan makes him glow. He can be excused for hav- 
ing a particularly warm feeling about it, since he was the original producer of the Mary Martin- 
starred show from which the telecast was made. “Sixty-six million people saw it on television,” 


he exults. “If it had been done on subscription TV, each family might have paid $1 to see it. Well, 
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The producer of Mister Roberts on stage and screen 


also has a strong yen for television—and he sees 


in subscription TV the medium with the greatest potential yet 
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Leland Hayward has come 

a long way from his Nebraska 
beginnings—a route that has 
taken him to both coasts 

as talent agent, and stage, 
movie and television 
producer. His next Broadway 
project: a musical written by 
Betty Comden, Adolph Green 
and Jule Styne, and 

directed by Jerome Robbins 





This quartet had a major hand in bringing Mister 
Roberts to the screen for Warner Brothers (from 
left): director Mervyn LeRoy; Joshua Logan, who 
wrote the hit comedy with Thomas Heggen; James 
Cagney, one of the stars; and Leland Hayward, pro- 
ducer of both the stage and movie versions. 


FLOYD MCCARTY 


let’s say they paid only 50 cents. Even at that price, that’s more than $8,000,000, if you figure 
four to a family.” 

He flings his arms in an expansive gesture. 

“Put in all the costs,” he says, “allow enough for a good profit, and with what’s left you could 
do a hell of a show.” 

Hayward has called Peter Pan the cheapest television show ever put on, despite its approx- 
imate $250,000 cost. In terms of cost per viewer, of course, this comes down to the change you’d 
find in a gnat’s pocket. 

“And the response!” Hayward exclaims. “Take the record album of the show as an example. 
It hadn’t been selling very well before the telecast. But now they expect to end up with a sale of 
between two hundred thousand and three hundred thousand copies.” 


Hayward’s excitement is backed up by his conviction that a very logical and inexorable pro- 
cess is now going on which will inevitably lead to subscription television. 


“The demand for quality in television increases every week,” he says. “But quality costs 
money. So the more quality you get, the more the costs go up. Commercial television is rapidly 
getting to a point where it is simply going to cost too much for any advertiser who is not out of 
his mind to sponsor programs. I’m not suggesting that commercial television will disappear. I think 
it will continue in a modified form. But I think we’ll end up with two kinds of television: com- 
mercial and subscription, with subscription TV charging varying prices for different shows.” 

It is the movies, Hayward believes, which will be most affected by subscription TV. “Sub- 
scription television will cause a revolution in the movies,” he says. “M-G-M, Paramount, Warner 
Brothers and all the leading Hollywood producers will be able to afford to produce their best films 
directly for subscription TV because they can take in the same total gross they now get over 
months of showings, on this single performance. And that’s just what they'll do. By the time 
this happens, we’ll have projection screens that are four feet by five on home TV sets. If a family 
can stay at home and see a brand-new film with top stars in color on a screen that size, at a total 
cost of 50 cents, do you think they'll ever go to a movie theatre?” 

Although this conjures up a mental view of a nation full of deserted picture palaces; stand- 
ing like desiccated monuments to a forgotten religion, Hayward thinks there’s a future even for 
our movie theatres, thanks again to subscription TV. “People are naturally gregarious,” he says. 
“They like to get out with other people. They’ll want to go out to something, and that something 
will likely as not be a live show. There’s bound to be a much greater demand for live perform- 
ances, for living theatre in particular, once subscription T'V takes hold, and there’s going to be a 


need for more places where live performances can be put on. That’s (continued on page 89) 
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Shakespeare 


by Alice Griffin 


A third Stratford—in Connecticut—is taking its place with the 
English and Canadian festivals, and its varied scope is year-round 


Shakespeare’s lament that “summer’s lease hath all too short a date” might 
well be applied to the many festivals here and abroad, which annually cram into 
this solstice season more productions of his works for greater audiences than are 
presented at any given period during the rest of the year. At festivals this sum- 
mer Shakespeare is being seen in his own medium, the living theatre, by world- 
wide audiences ranging from Hamlet enthusiasts at the annual open-air staging of 
that play at Kronborg Castle in Elsinore, Denmark, to Connecticut school children 
witnessing their first Shakespearean theatre. 

In North America the four national summer Shakespeare festivals at San Diego; 
Ashland, Oregon; Yellow Springs, Ohio; and Stratford, Canada, will be joined by 
the first permanent professional Shakespearean festival in the United States—locat- 
ed, appropriately, at Stratford, Connecticut. This new venture joins its sister Strat- 
ford festivals in England and Canada in dedicating itself to professional productions 
of Shakespeare which preserve the artistry and theatricality that made Shake- 
speare the foremost popular dramatic author of his day and of succeeding centuries. 

Oldest of the Shakespeare festivals is that at Stratford-upon-Avon, England, 
birthplace of the great playwright. There, at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
the ninety-sixth season is currently offering in repertory Twelfth Night, All’s Well 
That Ends Well and Macbeth. This group will be enlarged shortly to include The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, opening July 12, and Titus Andronicus, opening August 
16. The company is headed by Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh, and includes 
Angela Baddeley, Joyce Redman, Anthony Quayle and Alan Webb. Directors of 
the plays are John Gielgud, Noel Willman, Glen Byam Shaw and Peter Brook. 
The season, which opened in April and extends through November 26, bids fair to 
be the most popular the theatre has known, although since 1950 Stratford’s pro- 
grams invariably have played to near capacity. 

The brilliant record of the English festival, especially in the past decade, in- 
spired newspaperman Tom Patterson of Stratford, Canada, to start a similar 
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This summer the Canadian Stratford fes- 
tival in Ontario is repeating its highly suc- 
cessful production of Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex, directed by Tyrone Guthrie. Pictured 
at center is Eleanor Stuart, in the role of 
Jocasta. 


summer event there. Two years ago the natives of that tiny manufacturing town 
were startled to find that a blue tent had suddenly mushroomed on the shores of 
their river Avon. There, many of them who had never experienced the legitimate 
theatre before were exposed to the finest fare theatre could offer—Shakespeare 
plus director Tyrone Guthrie plus star Alec Guinness, in a violent and exciting 
Richard III and a delicately witty All’s Well That Ends Well (in which Irene Worth 
played Helena). Last year Guthrie returned again to direct a comic-strip Taming 
of the Shrew and a stunningly impressive Oedipus Rex. The latter, which is being 
repeated this summer with Douglas Campbell in the lead, is offered in repertory 
with The Merchant of Venice, starring Frederick Valk, and directed by Guthrie, 
and Julius Caesar, directed by Michael Langham, and with Lorne Greene as 
Brutus and Lloyd Bochner as Cassius. The drama season extends from June 27 
to August 27. Anticipating the objections which would be raised to The Merchant 
of Venice, director Guthrie has stated of his production, “Certainly it will be no 
anti-Semitic tract, or even a theme that pits Jews against Christians. It is, rather, 
built on the struggle between mercy and justice, and if you ask me, it is the 
Christians who display the greatest lack of mercy.” 

For many years, Lawrence Langner, codirector of the Theatre Guild, has 
cherished the idea of a permanent, professional Shakespeare festival in the United 
States, “to give Shakespeare a home in America to keep his plays alive, and to give 
an opportunity to younger actors to learn classical acting, which may otherwise 
become a lost art in America.” That vision is to become a reality this month, when 
the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy, of which Langner is 
president, raises the curtain on its first season, offering Julius Caesar and The 
Tempest in a new Shakespearean playhouse at Stratford, Connecticut. An eight- 
week program has been announced. 

The objectives of this new project include, in addition to the festival, the es- 
tablishment of a Shakespearean acting company which, after performing at Strat- 
ford in the summer, will tour the country, and the provision of “an academy of 
acting which will specialize in Shakespearean training and will attempt to restore 
good spoken American English as part of the living language.” 

To direct the important work of the academy, the trustees chose John Burrell, 
managing director of the Old Vic from 1944-1949, during which time the company 
paid an impressive visit to Broadway with Ralph Richardson and Laurence Olivier 
in starring roles. Also during the period of his Old Vic managing directorship, the 


Bristol Old Vic, the Young Vic and the Old Vic workshops and theatre school were 


formed. (continued on page 91) 
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RIGHT: In the production of Twelfth Night, being 
presented this season at Stratford-upon-Avon, England, 
Malvolio (Laurence Olivier) returns to the disguised 
Viola (Vivien Leigh) the ring she has left with the 
Countess Olivia. 


CENTER RIGHT: The final moments of All’s Well 
That Ends Well are depicted in this scene from the 
current English Stratford production. Shown in the 
center, foreground, are Joyce Redman as Helena and 
Alan Webb as the King of France. 


LOWER RIGHT: Richard Grayson (left), co-ordinator 
of the new American Shakespeare Festival Theatre and 
Academy, points out its Connecticut site to three other 
officials of the project. From left: Grayson; Chandler 
Cowles, executive producer of the festival; Denis Carey, 
artistic director; and Lincoln Kirstein, a member of 
the board of trustees. Construction began last winter. 
This Stratford is located between Bridgeport and New 
Haven. 


BELOW: The home of the American Shakespeare Fes- 
tival Theatre and Academy is this imposing structure, 
as seen in the drawing of designer Edwin L. Howard. 
It combines Shakespearean features with modern facil- 
ities. The unique forestage, designed by Ed Cole of Yale 
University, is ninety-two feet long, while an apron pro- 
jects fourteen feet into the orchestra. The theatre, 
which seats 1,550, can be used with or without the 
forestage. 
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is Broadway’s Plum wy Byron Bentley 


With Seventh Heaven, for which he provided settings 
and costumes, the American stage draws an artist 


of international renown and interesting convictions 


Marcel Vertés, the internationally renowned painter whose wispily sensuous fe- 
males have adorned books, advertisements, hotel walls, ballet curtains and movie sets, 
has finally been lured into the Broadway theatre. The charmingly evocative sets and 
costumes for the new musical version of Seventh Heaven are his handiwork. 

His introduction to the American theatre did not occur under circumstances which 
would pass as ideal. Quite unintentionally he found himself involved in a job in Paris at 
exactly the time that he was coping with Seventh Heaven in New York and New Haven. 

Somewhat over a year ago, he undertook to do the sets and costumes for a forty-five 
minute ballet version of Jacques Offenbach’s light opera La Belle Héléne. It was to be 
the last of Maurice Lehmann’s productions for the Paris Opera, and Renée Jeanmaire 
was to dance the title role. Vertés betook himself to the south (continued on page 92) 
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Chita Rivera, Seventh Heaven’s Fifi, 
receives some costume adjustments 
supervised by designer Vertes (right). 


At work in his New York studio, 
Marcel Vertés inspects his draft for the principal 


setting of Seventh Heaven 


The principal set for this new musical 
version of the Austin Strong play 


represents a street in Montmartre 


Gerrianne Raphael, the musical’s Ca- Backstage at the Shubert Theatre in 
mille, wears this costume created by New Haven, Vertés added these finish- 


the noted painter-theatrical designer. ing touches to one of his creations. 





the coauthor of King of Hearts explains 


the playwrights’ everything-for-a-laugh 


theory of composition 


by Jean Kerr 


When King of Hearts opened in April of last year, Eleanor Brooke and I were inter- 
viewed a lot. That was mostly because it was almost the last show of the season and there 
was nobody left to interview except those people who wrote The Golden Apple, and they 
were so far downtown at the Yhoenix. Anyway, I went to every interview bursting with 
little stories about how we came to write this play, but nobody ever asked me. The only 
thing anybody ever wanted to know was how I did any work at all with four small boys, 
and how did I keep help in Westchester? Both interesting questions, by the way—and I’m 
sure that a long, dull book could be written on the subject. 

But here it is: Somebody has finally asked how we came to write this play. And 
now it is so long ago that I’ve forgotten. 

This I do remember. The play wasn’t my idea in the first place. It was Eleanor’s 
idea and, in the beginning, Eleanor’s play. (I took over at a later stage.) I used to ask 
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her how she got the idea. “Eleanor,” I would say, “how in heaven’s name did you get the 
idea for this play?” On certain bleak occasions this would be rephrased, “Why in heaven’s 
name, etc.?” But Eleanor would just smile that mysterious smile of hers and keep a sin- 
ister silence. I myself think the whole thing indicates some strange repression in her 


childhood, or maybe Larry Larkin was her father. Well, it’s best not to pry. 


I don’t know what particular claims might be made for this play—the typing and 


spelling were admirable, of course—but I would like to mention that throughout the play 


it was our special endeavor to keep the exposition funny. I have seen so many plays in 
which the young man rushes in and says, “Listen, Miss Blodgett, you’ve got to let me in to 
see Mr. Smithers. If I can just get his okay on my plan for that through way from Spokane 
to Cedar Rapids, I can rush the blueprints to the committee which is right now in special 
session at the Hotel Du North in Omaha. If they get the plans by midnight, I will get my 
bonus and be able to marry Lorraine Smithers. Please, Miss Blodgett!” 

Our theory was that if you could make the exposition funny, the audience would 
get the point while they were laughing. And if they were laughing, they wouldn’t suffer 
so much. 

For myself, I have two trifling ambitions in the theatre: to make a lot of people laugh 
and to make a lot of money. And if I had to settle for one—well, I'll go into that when 


it comes up. 


They had a major hand in the production of King of Hearts on Broadway 
last year. Front row, from left: Eleanor Brooke and Jean Kerr 

the authors; Walter F. Kerr, the director who also is drama critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune; and Elaine Perry, the producer. Rear row 

from left: Jackie Cooper, Cloris Leachman and Donald Cook 


who acted the principal roles 





Happy [Patchwork Peqay) 
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King ot Hearts was first presented by Elaine Perry at 


the Lyceum Theatre, New York City, on April 1, 1954, with 
@ the following cast: 


DuNREATH HENRY Cloris Leachman 
Larry LARKIN Donald Cook 
JENIELLA Hilda Haynes 
MIKE John Drew Devereaux 
Francis X. DIGNAN Jackie Cooper 
Joe WICKES David Lewis 
NorRMAN TAYLOR Rex Thompson 
Mr. HosBart Carl Low 
BILLY Darryl Richard 
Happy Patchwork Peggy 
POLICEMAN William Sharon 


Directed by Walter F. Kerr 
Designed and lighted by Frederick Fox 





CAUTION: Professional and amateurs are hereby warned that KING OF 
HEARTS, being fully protected under the copyright laws of the United States 
of America, the British Empire including the Dominion of Canada, and all 
other countries of the copyright union, is subject to royalty. All rights, includ- 
ing professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, 
radio broadcasting, and the rights of translation into foreign languages, are 
strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is laid on the question of readings, 
permission for which must be secured from the authors’ agent in writing. All 
inquiries should be addressed ,to the authors’ agent, Harold Freedman, 101 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Copyright, 1951 by Jean Kerr and Eleanor 
Brooke (under the tithe COMIC STRIP). 


Copyright, 1951, 1954, by Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke. 
All Rights Reserved. 


Reprinted by arrangement with Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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SCENES 


The action of the play takes place in 
Larry Larkin’s studio in New York City 
at the present time. 


ACT ONE 
January. Late afternoon. 


ACT TWO 
Several weeks later. Midafternoon. 


ACT THREE 
Eight o’clock that evening. 


SETTING 


The play takes place in Larry Larkin’s 
studio apartment in New York City. 
Larry Larkin is a major syndicated car- 
toonist, and his extensive quarters re- 
flect a prosperous, careless man. 


At stage Right there is an office alcove 
where routine business. is conducted. 
There is a desk here for Dunreath 
Henry, Mr. Larkin’s secretary. A door 
upstage leads into a small private office. 
The wall is lined with bookshelves over 
built-in filing cabinets. 


Above the alcove, moving toward Cen- 
ter, is a step-up platform leading to the 
outside entrance. It is fronted by a 
railing; on our side of the railing there 
is a sofa. The step-up platform is fur- 
ther set off from the center of the room 
by a series of wall-dividers, waist high, 
leading to a workshop area at the rear. 


At Center stage stands a drawing board, 
a swivel stool behind it. Near the board 
a stairway rises to a two-level balcony. 
The first landing leads to a room at Left, 
later Norman’s room. Additional stairs 
lead to a room at Right, Larry’s room. 
The entire back wall, against which the 
balcony is suspended, is a towering 
window. 


At stage Left, above, there is a book- 
lined alcove that contains a television 
set; later, Norman’s tepee is established 
here. In the lower left wall there is a 
swinging door to the kitchen. Alongside 
it stands a miniature glass bar. 


Suitable chairs are scattered about the 
room. There are telephones on Dun- 
reath’s desk and on the bar. 


The décor is fanciful: a mobile chan- 
delier, a series of African masks, a fair 
amount of statuary. Otherwise, there 
are a good many of Larry’s sketches 
pinned about the walls. 


CHARACTERS 


LARRY LARKIN is a successful man of tal- 
ent, in his forties, handsome in a pro- 
fessionally boyish way. Has probably 
never read through a first-class book. 
Has recently been lionized. Speaks very 
rapidly: words tumble out, and sen- 
tences are not planned except for a 
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few effects he has used before. His fa- 
vorite portrait, taken by an expensive 
photographer, shows him seated at his 
drawing board, as if surprised there, 
looking up with a whimsical expression, 
horn-rimmed glasses dangling from one 
ear. 

DUNREATH HENRY is LARRY’S secretary, and 
his fiancée. She is very pretty, younger 
than LARRY, efficient in a vague and un- 
professional sort of way. If she is wide- 
eyed about Larry, it is because she hon- 
estly admires him and is still startled to 
find herself the object of his devotion. 
She never expected to find herself mar- 
ried to so great a man. 


FRANCIS X. DIGNAN is LARRY’S new assist- 
ant—“ghost” is the word for it—and he 
is a nice-looking, unpretentious man of 
twenty-nine or thirty. He is, at first 
sight, diffident and possibly shy. This is 
somewhat misleading. 


JENIELLA is LARRY’S Negro maid, a little 
on the heavy side but attractive and 
placid. 


JOE WICKERS is head of the syndicate 
that handles Larry’s stuff. Middle-aged, 
well-dressed, and used to playing nurse- 
maid to temperament. 


NORMAN TAYLOR is a perfectly normal 
and not especially attractive little boy 
who is at the awkward, restless, vigor- 
ous stage. 


MIKE is a messenger boy who lives 
downstairs in LaRRY’s building and runs 
his errands. 


MR. HOBART is a rumpled interviewer 
from a magazine. 


BILLY is a friend of NORMAN’S, about the 
same age but with a little more fat on 
him. 

THE POLICEMAN is middle-aged. 


HAPPY is an enormous shaggy dog. 


ACT ONE 


SCENE: LARRY LARKIN’S studio. 
January. Late afternoon. 


DUNREATH: (sitting at her desk, on phone, 
holding colored Sunday comic section) 
Listen, Mr. Larkin was not happy with 
that Sunday strip. Have you got a copy 
there? All right. . . . Well, look at the 
third frame. Snips is patting Runty but 
you can’t even see Runty’s paws. And 
in the last frame where Snips is putting 
on his roller skates you can’t tell they’re 
roller skates. The colors are all blurred. 


(LARRY enters front door, carrying 
bundle of travel folders, calls) 


LARRY: Jeniella! 


DUNREATH: Larry? Don’t you disappear! 
There are one million things! 


(JENIELLA appears from kitchen and 
is getting LARRY’s coat and hat as DUN- 
REATH finishes with phone. JENIELLA 
takes his things upstairs to his room.) 


Okay, well, please do watch it! (Hangs 
up and goes to LarRY) Larry, you still 
haven't told NBC about that television 
show—(Returning to desk) and you've 
got to record your speech for tonight. 
You know you always find things when 
you play it back—(Going to him again) 
—and listen, do you want that man from 
Collier’s to do a profile or not? (He 
hasn’t said anything, just looks at her 
with a secretive smile) Larry—hello! 
(She takes off her glasses. No answer) 
You were supposed to be back here at 
three o’clock. (LARRY now deposits travel 
folders about the room, on the desk, the 
sofa, and various chairs) What's that? 
(She goes and picks. one up from the 
desk) Switzerland .. . (Grabs up an- 
other from sofa) Genoa .. . (Realizing 
and going to him) Larry! You fixed it! 
We're going to take a month for the 
honeymoon! 


LARRY: Yup. We're going to see the 
world. Well, we’re going to see each 
other, and the world can see us. 


DUNREATH: (picking up more from chair) 
Portugal. Larry, you've seen all these 
places, but I never! I'll see the Alps! 


LaRRY: Not in Portugal, you won’t. That’s 
all right, we'll find us an alp. A small 
alp. An introductory-size alp. 


(They both start to sink into the same 
chair.) 


You get in-—I get out first. 


DUNREATH: (relaxing happily) I never 
see us arriving, I just see us on the boat. 
People saying, “That’s Larry Larkin, the 
American cartoonist.” And I’m wearing 
something white and extravagant. And 
we're standing on the deck—and there’s 
waltzes and little breezes, and we look 
out over the water and you say, “Dar- 
ling, this is just the beginning.” 


LaRRY: And then we look down and see 
the name of the boat. It’s the Titanic. 


DUNREATH: Where’s Lucerne? 


LARRY: (sitting on arm of chair) It’s 
down in a little valley. There’s a rickety 
hotel run by a little old lady and in the 
morning she brings you coffee that’s so 
black you can fill your fountain pen. 
(Kisses her ear.) 


DUNREATH: Have we run out of weeks or 
is there someplace else? 


LARRY: There’s one place else. Lake 
Germaine. I’m going to take you row- 
ing in a funny little boat with a snub 
nose. We'll pack a lunch. Bread and 
little sausages. Then you'll fall asleep 
because the air is heavy like chartreuse. 
And I'll carry you home in my arms 
down a little cobbled street, and every- 
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LARRY: You are sitting all of four tables away. I'll send you scribbled notes 
on the back of my napkin. (Donald Cook and Cloris Leachman) 


one will say, “Regard the beautiful 
American—see, she is resting.” 


(Doorbell, and JENIELLA comes through 
from LarRy’s room and downstairs.) 


LARRY: (quietly) Jeniella, I don’t care 
who that is. 


JENIELLA: It’s either the paper boy or it’s 
two pounds of liver. 


LARRY: Good heavens, who eats two 
pounds of liver? 


JENIELLA: I do. 


(She goes to front door, opens it to 
MIKE, an errand boy who lives down- 
stairs. He hands her a flower box.) 


MIKE: Hi. Flowers. (He goes.) 


JENIELLA: It must be for you, Miss Dun- 
reath, there isn’t any name. 


DUNREATH: (going to her, takes box to 
board, opens it. JENIELLA goes to kitch- 
en) Oh, Jeniella! I love getting flowers. 
Once when I had my appendix out I got 
so many flowers we ran out of vases and 
we had to put some daffodils in a tin 
wastebasket. Thank you, Larry. (Hold- 
ing up a large carnation with consider- 
able greenery) Oh, it’s a corsage. Is it 
a corsage? 


LARRY: (going to her, takes flowers) 
Dunreath, that’s mine, for the banquet 
tonight. Will you look at the size of it? 
Suitable for a ganster’s funeral. (Going 
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to desk) Darling, why would I be send- 
ing you flowers? It’s not Mother’s Day 
or anything. And somebody expects me 
to get this shrub in my buttonhole! 


DUNREATH: (going to him, takes flower, 
starts away) Here, I'll prune it. 


LARRY: (catches her hand) Dunreath 
Henry—ministering angel—how did I 
ever get you to love me? 


DUNREATH: I loved you first. 
LARRY: Uh-uh. 


DUNREATH: It was Tuesday the four- 
teenth. I had been here . . . two days. 
(Dreamily) You were standing over 
there. You had a cigarette and blue 
smoke was coming out of one end of it 
and brown smoke was coming out the 
other, and you said, “We are all travel- 
ing together on this brittle, erratic star, 
but there is an awareness that there 
exists on our star a great pulse in the 
shape of man’s hope.” (Doorbell, and 
she goes to the front door) What I 
thought then—I just thought I'd be an 
awfully good secretary and hunt up 
dates and things for you, you know. 


(Opens door, takes dress box from 
MIKE. LARRY moves to desk chair, sits, 
goes to work on his speech.) 


It’s the dress for tonight. Thank you, 
Mike. (She puts box on sofa.) Larry. 
Did you know Mike’s grandfather down- 
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stairs—he makes these beautiful candles 
—all crusted with flowers like for feast 
days? They burn for a whole year and 
they cost forty dollars. 


LARRY: It’ll never be commercial. 


DUNREATH: (picking up dress box) Are 
you going to be proud of the girl sitting 
next to you tonight! 


LARRY: Dunreath, you are not sitting 
next to me at this banquet. 


DUNREATH: Oh? 


LARRY: You are sitting all of four tables 
away. I'll send you scribbled notes on 
the back of my napkin. 


DUNREATH: (sits on arm of sofa) All I 
hope is I can sit where I can see Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s face when you speak 


LaRRY: You know, Dunreath, you can 
say what you want about democracy. 
But here am I, a cartoonist, a mere hu- 
morist—oh, hell, I say some things—but 
I’m a humorist fundamentally, mostly 
—but tonight I'll be addressing the gov- 
ernor of a great state. 


DUNREATH: When he hears what you've 
got to say, I know he’ll want you for 
that Child Welfare Commission— Larry, 
why can’t I sit next to you? 


LARRY: Listen, these banquets are what 
you call robust. Last year this time was 
when I had to have that lawsuit with 
my half brother and half sister, you 
know, and at the cartoonists’ banquet 
they had a lot of cracks about half 
brothers, half sisters, and half wives. 
That last part about the half wife was 
because my divorce was final but I 
couldn’t get Eloise out of the apartment 
(Going to her) Just because Eloise was 
also my secretary, you can imagine the 
jokes that would break out. (Kisses her 
ear) Promise me you'll never comb your 
hair over your ears. It would compli- 
cate my whole life. (Starts for steps) 


DUNREATH: (picking up large doll from 
chair at desk) Larry, you’ve got to look 
at this Snips doll. The man said they 
would not make the Christmas trade 
unless they got your absolute okay. 
(Goes to him, displaying doll) 


LARRY: This is not okay. In the first 
place, it doesn’t look like a little boy. 
It looks like an O’Cedar mop. 


DUNREATH: Of course, the bathrobe comes 
off— (She takes it off) 


LARRY: (pointing to the red shorts on 
the doll) What are those for? 

DUNREATH: Well, of course they’re not 
necessary. I mean, he doesn’t need them. 


That is, you could take them off and 
it’d be all right. 


LARRY: You remove a great question in 
my mind. 

DUNREATH: (putting doll back in its box) 
Larry, I think the shorts are cute. 
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LARRY: I don’t know anything about this 
word cute. All I know is he should wear 
what little boys wear—little one-piece 
BVD’s that have slots down here with 
little garters dangling down, for their 
socks—to hold up their socks. 


DUNREATH: Larry, are you sure? I mean 
lately? 


LARRY: (going to her) Dunreath. That 
thing I said about regard the beautiful 
American. That was kind of nice. Make 
a note of it. I might use it sometime. 


(She goes to desk to make note. Door- 
bell. LARRY starts to steps.) 


DUNREATH: Oh lord, it’s five-thirty. That 
will be that Mr. Dignan. I have his 
sample sketches. (Takes them to the 
board, where she leaves them) Now, no 
matter what he’s like you've got to put 
up with him. You'll have to have some- 
body to draw the strip while we're 
away. 


LARRY: (on the steps) You brief him 
Let him wipe off his feet and get used 
to the rarefied atmosphere. These syco- 
phantic young men—so ready to genu- 
flect—so full of questions—where did I 
get my style? (Starts upstairs) 


(JANIELLA enters from kitchen) 
DUNREATH: Oh, Jeniella—the flower. 


(JENIELLA goes to the board, takes 
flower and box off to kitchen. pun- 
REATH goes to the front door.) 


LARRY: How do I know where I got my 
style? (Goes off into his room) 


DUNREATH: (opens door to admit FRAN- 
CIS X. DIGNAN) Hello. 


DIGNAN: (coming into room) My name is 
Dignan. 


DUNREATH: Yes. Won't you come in? 
DIGNAN: I’ve come to see Mr. Larkin. 


DUNREATH: Yes, I know. You're the 
new ghost. I’m the secretary, Dunreath 
Henry. (Extends her hand; as he takes 
it, there is a spark of electricity and 
both jump) Oh, did you feei that? 


DIGNAN: The electricity? 


DUNREATH: It’s this rug. You just don’t 
dare drag your feet, especially when it’s 
cold out. (Going to desk chair, sits) Mr. 
Larkin will be down in a few minutes. 


DIGNAN: Well, a reprieve! I won't start 
getting nervous yet. (Takes off his top- 
coat, places it and hat on sofa.) 


DUNREATH: Oh, you don’t have to be 
nervous. You're hired. 


DIGNAN: Just on the basis of the draw- 
ings? I mean, no aptitude test, no loy- 
alty check—? 


DUNREATH: That’s right. Mr. Larkin used 
to interview the ghost and go into a lot 
of stuff, but it finally didn’t seem worth 
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it, they come and go so fast. (Catching 
herself) I mean, well, not that you’ll— 


DIGNAN: Ah, but I will. Where other 
men falter I go flat on my face. 


DUNREATH: (indicates chair for him to 
sit) I am supposed to ask you some 
routine things. Where did you work 
before this? 


DIGNAN: If you mean just before this, I 
was doing commercial designing. 


DUNREATH: writing the information on a 
form she has taken from the desk 
drawer) What did you do before that? 


DIGNAN: Oh, I worked for a couple of 


“newspapers. Not drawing — writing. I 


worked on a tramp steamer for a year 
and a half—for a while I-ran a voca- 
tional service—a non-profit organiza- 
tion. It wasn’t intended to be non-profit 
—It just was. 


DUNREATH: You've done a lot of wander- 
ing around. 


DIGNAN: Yes, I’ve been off with the 
raggle-taggle gypsies, and I’m about 


ready to settle down. Not too far down. 


I just want to snuggle into an upper 
bracket somewhere. 


DUNREATH: That why you're taking this 
job? 

DIGNAN: Yes, when I saw the salary, I 
didn’t ask myself any tedious questions 
—like was I equipped? I said, Francis, 
this is for you. You can call this period 
of your life the Fleshpots Revisited. 


DUNREATH: You know all about Snips, of 
course—I mean, you do read it? 


DIGNAN: Well, it’s not the first thing I 
reach for in the paper. (Warned by her 
expression) I’m kidding you, I’ve read 
it. I read two years’ worth in the Public 
Library this morning. There was a guy 
sitting next to me who will never figure 
it out. 


DUNREATH: Well, you know the charac- 
ters—Snips and his little dog Runty. 
Snips’ name comes from that rhyme— 
you know, “snips and snails and puppy 
dogs’ tails”—and he’s this little boy, this 
little towheaded philosopher, and he’s 
against brute force and all. 


DIGNAN: Yeah, he gets pretty steamed up 
at things like when the landlord throws 
old Mrs. Hushabye out of the attic. But 
he never says he’s steamed up. He al- 
ways says, “Runty can’t stand it another 
minute.” 


DUNREATH: Yes, “Runty can’t stand it 
another minute” is one of our trade- 
marks. 


DIGNAN: (nodding, a glint in his eye) 
I knew that one, even before this morn- 
ing. In my own small circle we've been 
using the phrase for years. 


DUNREATH: Qh, really? How? 


DIGNAN: (suddenly thinking better of it) 
Well—it’s really not worth going into. 


DUNREATH: No, tell me! Larry likes it 
when things from the strip become part 
of the language. 


DIGNAN: Well—you really don’t want to 
hear this— 


DUNREATH: I do. 


DIGNAN: (really against his will now) 
Oh—you know, you're playing poker, or 
standing at a bar, and the time finally 
comes when you have to—well, it’s a 
lot simpler to use the magic phrase, 
“Runty can’t stand it another minute.” 


DUNREATH: (getting up, appalled) Don’t 
you ever say that to Mr. Larkin. 


DIGNAN: I'll keep it locked in my heart. 


DUNREATH: (moving away to board, a bit 
frostily now) Here, this is the board 
you'll use. Mr. Larkin does all the cre- 
ative work and most of the drawing— 
all you'll have to do is put it in ink. 
Mr. Larkin is a sort of public character 
lately, and he is different from most 
people. He’s sensitive. I mean critics and 
people are seeing more in him now than 
just a comic artist. Of course Snips has 
been popular for years and years, but 
he’s sort of been discovered by the 
intelligentsia. That’s because he’s al- 
ways saying these little childlike, folk- 
philosophy things. (Doorbell. She keeps 
talking as she automatically goes to 
answer it.) Mr. Larkin told somebody 
his philosophy was “Good stout home- 
spun embroidered with dreams.” (Has 
opened door to MIKE) Hello, Mike. Here 
it is. (Gets the day’s strip from the 
board, puts it in a large manila envel- 
ope, and gives it to MIKE as she keeps 
talking to DIGNAN) The thing is, Mr. 
Larkin does so much else now. He’s go- 
ing to be on this Commission, and then 
he really wants to concentrate on his 
autobiography—Mike, I never saw any- 
thing so beautiful as your grandfather’s 
candles—(As MIKE goes he calls back, 
“Thanks, I'll tell him.”) Mike comes 
every day to pick up the strip. Mr. Lar- 
kin never keeps very far ahead. He says 
the strip must have the quality of im- 
mediacy. (Going toward him) Was there 
anything you wanted to ask? 


DIGNAN: Yes. How about dinner tonight? 


DUNREATH: I’m sorry. I have another 
engagement. (Deliberately returning to 
board) This is the only kind of paper 
Mr. Larkin will tolerate. It’s double- 
edged vellum number three. Is that 
what you use? 


DIGNAN: (grinning) No, I use brown 
paper bags. (He gets up, goes to board) 
Not just any brown paper bags. Thev 
have to be from the A & P. 


(She shoots him a glance and his 
eyes flicker away from her—this is 
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a characteristic of DIGNAN’s: He says 
something and then shies away from 
it. DUNREATH crosses firmly to the 
shelves at Left and pulls out large 
scrapbook. As she carries it to chair 
DIGNAN goes to help her.) 


DUNREATH: This is Mr. Larkin’s scrap- 
book. When you’re not actually busy 
with the drawing, it'll be your job to 
keep it up— 


DIGNAN: I see. (Leafing book) “Former 
Iowa Resident to Speak.” “Cartoonist 
Visits Eberhard Museum.” He 
everything, does he? 


saves 


DUNREATH: Well, he subscribes to a clip- 
ping service, and you know how that 
is— 

Friend of mine saves 
every single mention he gets in the 
papers. If the headline reads, “Hundreds 
Leave City to Escape Heat”—and he 
left the city—he saves it. 


DIGNAN: Sure. 


(She moves away from him as the 
desk telephone rings. DIGNAN replaces 
scrapbook in shelf and is taking in 
the room during the following.) 


DUNREATH: (at phone) Mr. Larkin’s resi- 
dence. Oh, yes, Mr. Wickes ... All 
right—Joe. (Calls toward stairs) ‘Larry! 
Joe Wickes! 


LARRY’S VOICE: 
is no! 


(off, above) The answer 


DUNREATH: (into phone, sitting at desk) 
Listen, Joe, this is an exceptionally busy 


day for Larry— 


LARRY’S VOICE: (off, above, 
This is in every way a typical day! 


shouting) 


DUNREATH: (into phone) Joe, I can’t 
promise. If you want to take a chance 
and drop by—Joe, I can’t now. Okay. 
G’by. (Hangs up) 


(LARRY’S VOICE, urgent, dramatic, is 
heard above and he appears at the 
head of the stairs, coming down, pro- 
file to us. He now is wearing dark 
gray flannel trousers and a canary- 
yellow shirt.) 





LARRY: Dunreath! Jeniella! (He has a 


towel in his hand) I’ve done it. 


(LARRY continues down steps profile 
until he reaches lower landing, then 
turns front, waiting, head up. He has 
cut off his mustache.) 


DUNREATH: (as JENIELLA appears from 
kitchen) What? Larry! You’ve shaved 
it off! 

LARRY: (coming down stairs) I nicked 
myself. Who would have thought the old 
man had so much blood in him? 


DUNREATH: Oh, Larry, I don’t know! 
(She sits on sofa. JENIELLA goes off to 
kitchen.) 


LARRY: 


itll mean all new photographs. But 
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(going to DUNREATH) Of course 


with Dewey having a mustache—you 
know, I didn’t want to seem— (Com- 
plete change of subject) You know they 
say when you have a leg or something 
cut off you can still feel it there. That’s 
true. 


(Just as suddenly turning to DIGNAN. 
Goes to him, shakes hands, adjusts 
his jacket by tugging on the lapels.) 


Francis Dignan, thank God you’ve come. 
I'm sorry you had to wait. But Dun- 
reath has been talking to you, so I am 
not sorry for you. (Steps back to look 
at him) You're right to wear bow ties 
as long as you can. (Goes to board and 
settles himself for work) 


DUNREATH: (going to LARRY at board) 
Mr. Dignan is all ready to begin right 
away, I think. 


DIGNAN: (self-conscious with LARRY) 
That’s right. 
LARRY: Good. (As he sees DIGNAN’S 


drawings on board, brushes them off 
to the floor) 


DUNREATH: We've 


been talking about 


Snips. 


DIGNAN: That’s right. (Takes off jacket, 
hangs it on chair. Seeing his drawings 
on floor, picks them up.) 


DUNREATH: I’ve explained to Mr. Dignan 
how you need somebody— 


LARRY 
board; 


(plunging into a sketch at the 
works intermittently, rapidly 
when he does) Well, as long as we’re 
going to be boon companions or boon 
criminals in this thing, I think you 
should know about me, get the feel of 
things right away. I want you to be at 
home with my mind. I want you to 
know me as a person in my own right 
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Don’t mind me, people! You're all grist 
to my mill, you know. You're posing 
for me all the time unconsciously. Now 
I’m just talking off the top of my mind, 
kind of pondering around. 


DUNREATH: (going to desk, sits) We've 
barely been struggling along since the 
last ghost got sick. 


DIGNAN: How is he? 

LARRY: His condition is satisfactory. He’s 
dead. 

DUNREATH: Oh, Larry, you sound awful 
He was a very nice man 

LARRY: Some men can keep their strips 
‘way ahead. I never could. I am al- 
ways pressed. Dunreath is pretty bitter 
about it. 


DIGNAN: Well, maybe I can help out 


LARRY 


sometimes away, coming back to dress 


(sometimes working at the board, 


up a line of the drawing, in general off 
on his own) I know my way around my 
country with a thinking eye. Being free 
-this experience of being free!—with 
just this pencil as a tool. Maybe it’s 
good I don’t do portraits of individuals; 
I might tell too much. I’m like you, 
Dignan, I like to prod the smug, kick 
the seats of the mighty. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if together we couldn’t start 
up a magazine—strike a blow for free- 
dom. I’m sorry the 
taken. 


name Liberty is 


DIGNAN: We could call it License. 


LARRY: Hey, Dunreath, make a note of 
that. This guy is on our side. Look—I 
told you we could plunge right in. Now 
you copy this. (Seats pIGNAN at board) 
I religiously use this kind of pencil for 


no good reason. What you've specially 
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got to get is get that rueful quality in 
these little kids. As a matter of fact, 
I have always been alone. I represent 
no party, no clique. I am tied up with 
nobody. I have this unholy love of pok- 
ing fun at stuffy people, but I keep 
aloof, too. A gal reporter here one time 
spoke of my engaging irreverence. I re- 
member she said my personality wasn’t 
split, it was shredded— (Doorbell, which 
LARRY goes to answer as he keeps talk- 
ing) —just kidding around, and I said 
I thought I'd have a group photo- 
graph taken. She said “Wha-a-at!” (Has 
opened door to MIKE, who pokes large 
long cardboard box through the door) 
Oh, that would be for the kid. Give it 
to the janitor, will you, and tell him to 
put it in the basement. (Closes door 
and continues) I feel the responsibility 
of being a contemporary. And it’s a 
helluva job. It gets no easier. It has 
been hard, frankly. Why do I bother? 
(Going to DIGNAN) I have this darn-fool 
idea I can help people. I like to get the 
feel of people. I like to put on an old 
battered hat at an improbable angle and 
mingle around. I’m like a kid at a circus 
myself. Then comes the dreaded ques- 
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tion, “Are you Larry Larkin?” But it 
all adds up. (Guiding his hand to il- 
lustrate) Look, get the eyes rounder, 
get a swing, to get that innocent child- 
like open look. 


DIGNAN: Okay. Should i—? 


LARRY: (going to chair, sits) I remember 
how shy and scared I was when I first 
offered drawings for sale. And if I ever 
get an idea I am getting too good, I just 
get out some of them and look at them. 
That brings me back to reality damn 
quick. Though as far as that goes, it’s 
in you or it isn’t. Zing! Like that. I use 
the medium of the “funnies” to suggest 
undercurrents of hunger and humor in 
humanity. These—these things are good 


DIGNAN: Now do you want—? 


LARRY: (getting up, going to DIGNAN) 
All these different cartoonists that come 
along. Short-change artists, elaborating 
on fundamentally simple things, making 
mountains out of manholes. Get that 
down, Dunreath. Of course I have doubts 
of myself. It is inevitable that I should. 
And it may be that very doubt is what 
gives my things that rueful quality, 


that luminous clumsiness. (Whimsically) 
Quite sober, thank you! (Going toward 
desk) But I wonder, am I alone in this 
too? Are these feelings thoughts that 
only lonely, half-crazy people have? I 
suspect not, I suspect not. 


DIGNAN: (holding up his drawing) Would 
this be—? 


LARRY: (picks up nail file, does his nails) 
Time magazine had an article about 
Snips I guess you saw. They said I ex- 
pressed the unspeakable with a pencil’s 
flick. I say this because, as you know, 
I have the childlike quality of sensi- 
tivity but also a slashing satire at the 
same time. Surgical! (Puts down the 
file, picks up a pen, goes to table, picks 
up a small book, comes back to DIGNAN) 
Before I forget, I'll autograph this book 
for you. It isn’t really a book, but a 
booklet, a nucleus. I am going to bring 
it out again as a full autobiography. 
(Signing the book) I think I will call it 
Larriana or maybe That Fellow Larkin. 
Somebody has succeeded in bending this 
pen! They say my signature looks as if 
I do it with a matchstick. As I say, this 
is only a booklet, a brieflet, a what-is- 
it-let. An acorn. (Puts book on board) 
My way of talking is elliptical but per- 
fectly simple when you get used to it. 
Of course I’m just learning to write. As 
an artist I have just taken out my first 
papers. You wonder why I try to say 
these things to you? I have these rest- 
less thoughts—when are we strangers, 
and when not? Talking to you, I am 
able to glean that we can work in a 
‘mutual relationship. I mean, I know you 
might disagree with someone with all 
your soul, but you would give your life 
for his right so say what he believes. 


DIGNAN: (finally) I have a friend, an 
Indian. He says that all the waters of 
the earth gathered in the armpit of a 
great frog. (Turning back to his work) 
I don’t know whether I'd give my life 
for his right to say so— 

(LARRY turns on him stonily. DIGNAN 

sheepishly starts to apologize) 


I mean that sometimes you can’t really— 


(In absolute silence Larry turns and 
goes up the stairs again and into his 
room.) 


(When LaRRY has gone, DIGNAN puts 
down the pencil and gets up.) 


Well, I shall arise and go now— 


DUNREATH: What do you 


mean? 


(getting up) 


DIGNAN: I think of myself as anticipating 
the popular demand. (Reaches for his 
jacket) 

DUNREATH: (going to him) Oh, you're 
not fired! That’s just Larry—he is a 
little high-strung— 


DIGNAN: 
strung? 


(putting on jacket) High- 
He’s like something rescued 
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from a burning stable. I feel stark, star- 
ing sane. 


DUNREATH: I mean, Larry is an artist and 
he fights for people. He’s always taking 
up the cudgels for somebody. I mean his 
mind actually throbs at injustice. He 
feels about injustice the way some peo- 
ple do about cats. As far as you’re con- 
cerned, he’s not really offended— 


DIGNAN: (going to board, gathering up 
his own drawings) That’s nice. 


DUNREATH: The thing is, you just don’t 
know Larry— 


DIGNAN: You mean under that thin 
veneer there’s another thin veneer? 


DUNREATH: Larry makes a great deal of 
sense when he talks—which is more 
than you can say for some people. What 
you just said about your Indian friend, 
that wasn’t a very sensible remark. 


DIGNAN: I know. It needs work. (Going 
to desk for envelope) 


DUNREATH: The thing is, if you’re going 
to stay here, you certainly can’t be tak- 
ing this attitude. 


DIGNAN: (putting drawings in envelope) 
That’s what I figure. So I’m going to 
take myself and my attitude right out 
of here. 


DUNREATH: (following him) You're going 
to quit? But he needs you. I thought 
you wanted this job. 


DIGNAN: So did I. I thought for two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week—in coin— 
I could do anything. But so doth a ner- 
vous stomach make cowards of us all. 


DUNREATH: That’s just ridiculous. Larry 
likes your drawings, you want the work 
—just because he’s a little volatile— 


DIGNAN: (going to sofa, picks up coat 
and hat) Look. Let me make myself 
clear. I don’t mind that he’s a manic- 
depressive. The way I feel about manic- 
depressives is that they have rights just 
like other people. Of course I wouldn't 
want my sister to marry one. 


(LARRY comes downstairs rapidly. He 
is now wearing a black-patterned 
orange silk robe and carrying a 
drawing.) 


LARRY: Dunreath, I have something I 
forgot to tell you. It slipped my mind. 
I guess the footing was insecure. (Sud- 
den stop) Wait. (He goes to DIGNAN) 
I want you to know that I can take it, 
and take it all the way. I am willing to 
believe that an honest mistake was 
made on both sides. 


DIGNAN: That’s okay, Mr. Larkin, but 
the thing is— 


LARRY: Understanding the other fellow’s 
point of view is a hobby with me. It is 
all a part of the music of human rela- 
tionships. I want every man to walk 
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free in the sun. I think we'll be an 
unbeatable combination. 


DIGNAN: I’m afraid, Mr. Larkin— 


LARRY: (handing drawing to him) Put 
this in ink. I need it by tonight. (Starts 
toward kitchen) 


DUNREATH: (moving quickly to his right) 
Larry, what was it you—? 


LARRY: (turns to her) Dunreath. Look 
at my lip. Look. 


DUNREATH: What? 


LARRY: Did it always stick out like this? 
Of course you wouldn’t know. No, it’s 
swollen. It’s puffy. I'll have to put ice 
on it. Jeniella! (LARRY goes off to kitchen, 
calling) 


DUNREATH: (turns to DIGNAN. He is stand- 
ing holding his hat, coat, and drawing) 
You didn’t tell him. 


DIGNAN: (places hat, coat, and envelope 
on sofa) No—no, I guess I'll finish out 
the day, and—tomorrow morning I'll 
send him a letter. 


DUNREATH: Send him a letter? What will 
you say in a letter? 


DIGNAN: (going to board) Oh, I'll say I— 
had a recurrence of an old football 
injury. 

DUNREATH: (staring at him) You just 
couldn’t bring yourself to face Larry, 
could you? 


DIGNAN: (a sigh, takes off jacket, hangs 
it on chair) I guess not. 


DUNREATH: I don’t get you. You don’t 
seem shy, but you are shy. But then 
why do you make those little cracks 
like you do? 


DIGNAN: (returning to board, to work) 
You mean—a while back—why did I 
speak up in my small boyish treble? 
Because people like Larkin make me 
feel stifled, like I was down in a sub- 
marine for a hundred and eleven days. 
I get this sinking sensation. And just as 
I'm going down for the third time, I 
feel I've got to say something. 


DUNREATH: (stepping back, really curi- 
ous about him) Do all employers affect 
you this way? 


DIGNAN: No, just extroverts. 


DUNREATH: Well, what’s the matter with 
extroverts? 


DIGNAN: They soak up the atmosphere. 
They use up the oxygen. I’m surprised 
you can get plants to bloom around 
here. 


DUNREATH: (going to him) Of course 
that’s the thing about plants. They don’t 
breathe oxygen, you know. They breathe 
in carbon dioxide. 


DIGNAN: You have a very nice two-track 
mind. And such curly hair. I almost 
wish I could stay. 





(LaRRY charges in from kitchen) 


LARRY: My lip isn’t swollen. It just hasn’t 
had any sun. (Over pIGNAN’s shoulder at 
board) Keep the outline sharp, firm. 


(DIGNAN uses the pen real firm, just 
for the hell of it, but Larry is already 
back to DUNREATH) 


DUNREATH: Larry, what were you going 
to tell me? 


LaRRY: Oh, I just noticed the date of 
today. (Going to desk chair, sits, picks 
up speech) Well, this poor kid is coming 
here to stay. 


DUNREATH: What do you mean the date 
of today? Today? 


LARRY: You know, thirty million little 
kids have done a lot for Larkin. I just 
thought it was time I did something for 
one of them. This boy is exactly the 
same age as Snips—eight and a half. 


DUNREATH: But who is he—when is he 
coming? 

LARRY: It could be any minute. He be- 
longs to the Australian branch of the 
family. The Larkins come from Austra- 
lia, you know—except we don’t mention 
it on account of all those jokes about 
kangaroos. (Rising) Not that he’s ex- 
actly a relative. He’s more like a kin. 
(Going to DIGNAN) You know, kids mean 
a lot to me. One time in town the kids 
tore all the buttons off my coat, and I 
went around New York wearing a coat 
held together with Scotch tape. Every- 
body thought I was crazy. 


DUNREATH: Larry, what about this boy? 


LARRY: (going to her) Well, he was 
boarding with these people. Of course 
when his mother was killed, nobody 
paid the board. Sooner or later they 
were going to put him in an institution. 
I came along in the nick. His name is 
Norman Taylor. (Going toward kitchen) 
Jeniella! (Switching to pIGNAN) Dignan, 
here’s a chance for you to jump in. 


DIGNAN: Huh? 


LARRY: (easing him to the front door) 
It’s down in the basement, this big box. 
I got it for Norman. The janitor will 
know, see? You bring it up and then 
you and Dunreath can put it together. 


(JENIELLA has appeared and LARRY 
turns to her as DIGNAN vaguely goes 
out) 


LARRY: Jeniella, we've got to fix up a 
room. We’ll put him in the side room, 
where we keep the things for the clean- 
ers. Fix it up for a boy. 


(JENIELLA goes upstairs and off into 
room at Left) 


DUNREATH: Larry, how long will this boy 
be here? Like for three weeks—? 


LARRY: No, we’re going to adopt. Actu- 
ally the thing is—and this I should have 
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told you—the papers are going to be in 
your name. 


DUNREATH: Larry! 


LARRY: (going to desk chair, sitting) 
That’s because you’re a woman, and of 
course we’re going to be married, any- 
way, so it'll all come out the same. Then 
there’s another reason. Jim Monahan 
adopted a kid, and the next thing you 
know the kid was attaching his money. 


DUNREATH: It’s in my name and you 
didn’t even consult me? And what is 
this business about adopting little boys? 
I thought we were going to have our 
own little boys! And aren’t we going on 
a honeymoon? 


LARRY: Oh—well, then he can stay here 
with Jeniella, and every place we go 
we can send him a _ souvenir—little 
statues of the Eiffel Tower that’s really 
a pencil sharpener. 


DUNREATH: And he’s coming here this 
afternoon? 


LARRY: Well, this afternoon—tonight— 
sometime today. (She turns away. He 
goes to her) Honey, this doesn’t sound 
like my little girl. Show me where that 
one selfish bone is so I can kiss it. 


(DIGNAN struggles in the front door 
with the long cardboard package) 


DIGNAN: Well, I got the box, but the jan- 
itor said I was bigger than he expected. 


LARRY: (going to steps) Listen, kids, put 
it together right away, will you? I’ve 
got to record my speech. (Goes upstairs) 
I want Norman to know outdoor life. 
He’s not going to be the pale, sober 
little intellectual I was when I was 
eight—in the house, reading Thucydides, 
when all the other kids were out play- 
ing ball— 


(LARRY disappears into his room. DIG- 
NAN looks at DUNREATH. She turns 
away to desk, fuming. He drags box 
to center of room.) 


DIGNAN (sensing her anger, trying to 
Well, I wonder 
what we have in here? Do you sup- 


pose—? No, it couldn’t be the little boy. 


brighten things up) 


(DUNREATH sits desk chair and says 
nothing. He drops the box on the 
floor.) 


Are you going to let me do all the 
heavy work? 

DUNREATH: Don’t ask me anything about 
it. I don’t know a thing about this whole 
business. I certainly don’t know any- 
thing about children 


DIGNAN: Surely you can remember when 
you yourself— 


DUNREATH: (sharply) All I remember is 
that my sister and I used to try to wear 
our underwear to bed so we wouldn't 
have to put it on in the morning! 
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DIGNAN: (opening box, takes out metal 
disk) Well, that’s something. 


DUNREATH: Especially I don’t know any- 
thing about little boys, except that they 
have to be buttoned all over about six 
times a day— 


DIGNAN: (takes out long pole, rests it 
against board) Not any more. They have 
to be zipped. (Empties contents of box 
on floor) How old is this kid? 


DUNREATH: I don’t know anything about 
him, I said! 


DIGNAN: We mustn't be shrill. (Picks up 
the instruction sheet and approaches 
her, sliding the slip of paper onto desk 
and into her view, gingerly) Here are 
the directions. You call them off, and 
ru— 

DUNREATH: I haven't got my glasses. I 
can’t see the fine print. 


DIGNAN: Fine print? You can’t even see 
the glasses. (Picks them up off desk near 
her and proceeds to put them on her. 
Having put them on her, does a little 
mock take.) Why—you’re beautiful! 


DUNREATH: (snatching up directions and 
swerving away from him, reading them 
much too fast) All right. It says Flap B 
is cross-folded to make a right angle 
with Flap C. 


DIGNAN: (going to the paraphernalia, 
picks up large roll of painted canvas, 
mumb. 1g) Let’s see now... FlapB... 
(Glancing at her) My problem is that 
when the other kias were reading Thu- 


cydides I was out playing ball. 


DUNREATH: (reading as she. moves to 
him) The A pole slips into the D 
sprocket. 


DIGNAN: Here. Hold this. 


(In handing her a small disk, the 
touch of their hands generates an- 
other small electric shock) 


DUNREATH: (snapping) it’s the rug. Please 
be careful with your feet! (Grabbing 
the long pole, staring at it) Is this A 
pole? 


DIGNAN: It’s the pole. 


DUNREATH: Well, if there’s only one, why 
can’t they just call it Pole? If this is 
something to play with, why don’t we 
leave it here and let him play with it? 
Anyhow, why do I struggle? (Drops the 
pole and hurls herself into chair) I 
won't be able to figure this out. It took 
me a year to figure out how to change 
a typewriter ribbon. 


DIGNAN: Hey, what's the matter with 


you? 
DUNREATH: (turning away) Nothing. 
DIGNAN: You're upset. 

DUNREATH: I’m not upset 


DIGNAN: Well, you’re something 


DUNREATH: (turning front) I am not! 


DIGNAN: You're depressed. (She gives 
him a sharp look) No, you're not, either. 
It’s something else. (Picks up thesaurus 
from bookshelf) Here. Just what we 
need—a thesaurus. We might as well 
find the exact word. (Leafing pages) 


DUNREATH: (going to paraphernalia, sit- 
ting on floor) Oh, if it’s got to be done, 
it’s got to be done. 


DIGNAN: (still leafing thesaurus as she 
takes up some of the pieces) Here we 
are. Mental stress—misery. Now, let’s 
see. Are you heavy-laden, on the rack, 
between hawk and buzzard? That’s it. 
You’re between hawk and buzzard, 
aren't you? (Suddenly direct) Why 
don’t you want Larkin to take this kid? 


DUNREATH: (working, actually almost in 
tears) Don’t be silly.-It’s just a surprise, 
that’s all. Are you going to keep reading 
the book? 


DIGNAN: Yes, I'm still finding words for 
you. Here’s one—(He hangs over chair, 
toward her) Beautiful, beauty. A jon- 
quil, a gillyflower. Peacock, asphodel, 
trigness, concinnity. 


DUNREATH: (muttering as she reads di- 
rections and works) Can be assembled 
without tools. What are you supposed 
to do—let your fingernails grow? 


DIGNAN: For you I'll settle for a gilly- 
flower, of a trigness, of a concinnity. 
(Puts the book down) What do you 
suppose Larkin hopes to gain out of 
this? 

DUNREATH: (looking up quickly, defen- 
sively) He has absolutely nothing to 
gain. (Getting to her feet, with a coil 
of rope she is trying to untangle) People 
make me sick. Just because they never 
get a decent unselfish thought, they re- 
fuse to believe anyone else can. They 
think the world is created in their 
image. (To him, lifting her glasses) 
Well, they’re mistaken. (Back to rope) 


DIGNAN: Yes, Virginia, your little friends 
are wrong. There is a Ford Foundation. 


DUNREATH: You haven't the faintest idea 
what Larry is like. You’ve just met him. 


DIGNAN: Well, I may not know the exact 
butterfat content, but— 


DUNREATH: Shut up. 
DIGNAN: (pause) All right. 


DUNREATH: See? Now you've got me be- 
ing rude. I’m sorry. But will you go, 
will you please go now? (Throws rope 
to floor, goes to sofa, picks up envelope 
of drawings) I'll tell Larry you're not 
taking the job. I'll tell him something. 
(Putting drawings on board) These are 
vours. (Starts for desk) 


DIGNAN: Before I go—before I disap- 
pear, a slim, boyish figure into the dusk 
-tell me something 
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DUNREATH: What? 


DIGNAN: Are you having a thing with 
this guy? 


DUNREATH: I am not having a thing with 
him! (Going to him) I’m in love with 
him and I’m going to marry him. 


DIGNAN: Oh. The fate worse than the 
fate worse than death. 


(Doorbell. tarry, half dressed for the 
banquet now, but still in his robe, 
rushes in above thinking 
NORMAN.) 


LARRY: Well, here we are! (Coming 
downstairs) Haven't you got the tepee 
up yet? 


this is 











(DUNREATH and DIGNAN exchange a look, 
then start to gather up all the para- 
phernalia on the floor. LARRY pauses 
to tie his shoe on the rail near the 
front door, confiding in them all.) 


The American Indian was a sublime 
combination of classical austerity with 
simple animal cunning. It was a neces- 
sary cunning. They had to deal with 
barren soil, they had to war with storm 
and sleet, they had to repel the white 
invader— 


DIGNAN: And they had to put up those 
tepees. I don’t know how they did it. 


(Immediately averts his eyes, though 
LARRY has paid no attention. Doorbell 
again, and LARRY now strides to door, 
talking back to them on the way.) 


LARRY: Remember about this boy. He’s 
had a lack of adequate love nurture. 


(LARRY opens door to JOE wILkEs. He 
comes in. The others stare at him, 
with no greeting. After a moment he 
looks over his shoulder into the hall, 
then back at them.) 


Joe: Is there someone with me? (Puts 
his coat and hat on bench at door) 


LARRY: Joe, I can’t talk to you now— 
Dunreath, that recorder will not play 
back—(Looking at her watch) If that 
kid isn’t here in five minutes, I’m going 
to have to go. (Starts toward stairs) 


JOE: (to DUNREATH) Hello, honey. (Re- 
ferring to LARRY on stairs as he comes 
into the room) What is with The Quiet 
One? 

LARRY: Listen, Joe, normally I'd be 
happy enough to sit around and trade 
jokes with you— 


JOE: (going to bar to get himself a 
drink) You don’t trade jokes with me. 
You keep yours and I'll keep mine. 


LARRY: I’m late for the banquet now— 


Joe: Well, hell, I came to pick you up! 
(To puNREATH) Is that what you're 
wearing? 

DUNREATH: (quickly) Oh, I’m ready. My 
hair is set and I’ve got my face on. It’s 
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just the shoes and the dress. (She gets 
shoes from behind desk) 


LARRY: You did not come to pick me up 
You’ve got something on your mind and 
I don’t want to hear it. 


(LARRY- goes into his room. DUNREATH 
is sitting on sofa changing shoes.) 


JOE: (glancing at pIGNAN) And who is 
this young man? 


DUNREATH: (stopping to perform the in- 
troduction) Francis Dignan—Joe Wickes 
Mr. Wickes is head of the syndicate. 


(The men shake hands) 
Joe: This is lousy whiskey. 


LARRY: (appearing above immediately, 
getting into his jacket) 
you're getting it 
again immediately) 


But somehow 


down. (Disappears 


JOE: (going to steps, calling up) What 
is that elusive flavor—a soupgon of 
sheep dip? What I want to know is how 
you get this stuff into the Old Fitz- 
gerald bottles. (Goes to sofa, sits on 
arm) Actually, drinking is a form of 
sublimation with me. Dunreath knows 
what I want. (Makes elaborate funny 
pass at DUNREATH) 


DUNREATH: Joe, I've got to get dressed! 
(Breaking away and going to office, 
taking dress box with her) Everybody 
get ready to whistle. 


(DUNREATH off into office, closes door 
At same time LARRY reappears, tenta- 
tively, above.) 


LARRY: Listen. What do you want? 


DUNREATH: Can be assembled without tools. What are you supposed 
' let your fingernails grow? (Cloris C 


Leachman 





to do— 


and Jackie Cooper) 





JOE: (going to chair at desk, sits) I have 
now sent you four inter-office memos, 


five outer-office memos 


(JENIELLA has 
room at Left) 


come from upstairs 


LARRY: Joe) Jeniella, I 
want you to go up to my room, I want 
you to get that tape recorder, and I 
want you to throw it out. It does not 
work. 


(interrupting 


(Comes downstairs. JENIELLA goes into 
LARRY’S room.) 


soe: Now I want to know—what is this 
stuff about you getting on some Child 
Welfare Commission? 


LARRY: (snapping his fingers) Joe, I 
meant to tell you—I have this theory 
of course, it’s part of an over-all thing 
but we’re living in a sick society. You 
know that. All these psychiatrists, what 
do they do? Get people probing, ’way 
back into their childhood. Why not start 
with the child? Of course, I don’t want 
you to say anything about this yet— 


Joe: What are we afraid— it'll get to the 
Russians? 


LARRY: The thing about you, Joe, is 
you're a fast man with a wet blanket 


Joe: No, I sit back and watch you be- 
coming a national monument—I see you 
picking up the intellectual trade and I 
hear Snips being quoted in the elevators 
over at CBS. That leaves me with just 
one question. 


LARRY: What? 


soe: How long are the kids going to 
keep reading it? 





LARRY: (going to Joe) You know any 
kids who have recently stopped read- 
ing it? 

Joe: No. No. I just want to keep you 
refreshed. 


LARRY: Well, you don’t have to worry 
about that. I’m going to have my own 
pint-sized refresher right here. Oh Joe. 
You tell Doubleday. They do not get 
my autobiography unless it says right 
there in the contract that ten thousand 
free copies go to the armed forces. 


Jor: War is hell. 

(Recorder suddenly blurts on loud 
from upstairs; it is LARRY’s voice) 
RECORDER: “I feel proud—proud and just 
a bit timid to be talking to you tonight.” 

(JENIELLA appears above at same time) 
JENIELLA: It works. 


RECORDER: (continues without pause) 
“As Snips would say, it was goshawful 


nice of you to ask me. Laugh.” 


LARRY: (sitting at desk) Jeniella, you 
can turn that thing off now! 


soe: No, wait a minute— 


(JENIELLA pauses in response to JOE’s 
gesture; LARRY embarrased) 


RECORDER: “Snips asked me who you 
people were and I told him you were 
my partners in crime. Laugh.” 


LARRY: (getting up, screaming) Jeniella! 


(JENIELLA goes off into LARRY’S room. 
After a second, she re-enters, goes 
across the balcony and into the op- 
posite upstairs room.) 


Joe: Tell me the house is haunted. 


LARRY: (picking up speech from desk) 
That’s just my speech for tonight. 


Joe: I didn’t think it was your farewell 
to the troops. What do you keep saying 
“Laugh” like that for? 


LaRRY: Well, you have to pause for 
laughs. If you knew anything about 
timing, you’d know that. 


(Office door opens and DUNREATH ap- 
pears in a dazzling, somewhat décol- 
letté dinner gown) 


DUNREATH: All right! Shower me with 
compliments. 


(You can almost hear JOE gasp in ad- 
miration as he gets up. DIGNAN rises, 
equally taken.) 


LARRY: (by-passing the moment en- 
tirely) Honey, what time is it? (Look- 
ing at her wrist watch) Good lord, six 
thirty-five! 


DUNREATH: (impulsively, as LARRY starts 
toward stairs) I'll take off my watch. 
(Turns to Joe) It detracts from the 
looks of the whole appearance. 
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Joe: (mock incredulity) Why does this 
man want to marry you? (Going toward 
LARRY) Was there a large dowry? 


LARRY: (aware now, and coming back 
to make the most of it) I just asked the 
gal and she allowed as how she would. 


DUNREATH: Do you like it? 


LARRY: (going to her, clasping her by 
the shoulders) Honey, I’m all swole up 
with pride. Here’s the horrible part. 
You’re going to have to stay here and 
meet Norman. 


DUNREATH: Me! 


LaRRY: Well, honey, somebody has to 
stay. I know what you’re thinking. I’m 
a Simon-pure Legree. I ought to be 
shot. I ought to be sold for scrap. But 
I'll tell you this—I envy that kid. Think 
of coming into a strange and unfamiliar 
house, and finding an angel in pink 
tulle. 

DUNREATH: I won't know what to do with 
him, Larry— 


LARRY: You see, they never did say ex- 
actly what time they were bringing him. 
I mean, it could be eight o’clock, nine 
o’clock— Where did we put that car- 
nation? 


(JENIELLA is passing through on bal- 
cony to LARRY’S room) 


JENIELLA: It’s in the icebox. 


JOE: (as LARRY starts for kitchen) What's 
all this about a kid coming here? 


LARRY: (at kitchen door) I'll tell you. 
I may get a book out of it. Call it just 
Boy. Of course, mostly I'll be helping 
him. That’s the basic. I know I’m crazy, 
and you can get pretty banged up tilt- 
ing at windmills, but hell, I’ve got to 
face it—I’m in the Don Quixote busi- 
ness. Somebody yells for help, I’ve got 
to help. (Larry off) 


DIGNAN: (in the ensuing silence) Love, 
your magic spell is everywhere. 
(This is not lost on DUNREATH, but she 
ignores it sharply.) 
(LaRRY back in immediately, fixing 
carnation in his buttonhole.) 
LARRY: Dunreath, I’ve decided. It just 
isn’t fair to have you stay here alone. 
(DUNREATH starts to brighten) 
(To pDIGNAN) Dignan should stay here 
with you. (To Joe) Well, let’s get or- 
ganized! 
(JOE goes to front door, puts on coat. 
JENIELLA comes downstairs carrying 
LARRY’S coat, hat, gloves.) 
DUNREATH: Oh, but Larry— 


DIGNAN: (rises, nerving himself) Look 
here, Mr. Larkin— 


LARRY: Dignan, this is an emergency. 
Who knows what little “boy” things 
may have to be done for him? 


Joe: Larry, it’s six-forty. 


LARRY: (going to DUNREATH) I'll be back 
the minute they let me go. Show him 
his room. A kid must have his own 
room. (DUNREATH goes to desk, sunk. 
LARRY moves to DIGNAN.) But beyond 
that and above that he must have his 
inner self, even as a child, a still place 
in the heart where no one dare come. 


Joe: You did want to speak for Dewey 
during his present administration? 


LARRY: (going to foot of stairs where 
JENIELLA helps him into his coat, hands 
him hat and gloves) Remember. He 
must laugh, for the sound of laughter— 
this experience of laughter—is a heart- 
ening thing in your house, or in mine, 
or in the house of life. 


(JENIELLA goes upstairs and off into 
room at Left) 


Joe: Larry, if we don’t get out of here, 

I’m going to have to go do a little “boy” 

thing. 
(LARRY precedes JOE out of front door. 
DUNREATH bites her lip, doesn’t look 
at DIGNAN, moves away into far corner. 
DIGNAN rises and goes to wall switch 
and to lamp, snapping off the lights. 
DUNREATH turns and stares at him.) 


DIGNAN: (gets jacket and comes to cen- 
ter) Well, Maw, we'd best be gettin’ 
upstairs. We’ll leave a light for the boy. 


DUNREATH: (quickly going to him) You 
get out of here. I don’t care what Larry 
said. I don’t want to have anything 
more to do with you! 


DIGNAN: (leaves her and and goes to 
another wall switch, snapping off all the 
lights in the desk alcove) But you'll 
feel yourself drawn to me through the 
years, as we serve together side by side. 


DUNREATH: What do you mean? 


DIGNAN: (coming back to her) I recon- 
sidered. I’m going to take the job. (With 
an unfortunate glance at her décolle- 
tagé) All of a sudden things began to 
shape up around here. 


(DUNREATH angrily goes to wall switch, 
snaps one light back on again) 


I mean Larry, of course. Now that I’ve 
come to see what a sweet guy he is, 
I could bite my tongue. And he hated 
to leave you here. I could tell that by 
the way one of his dimples twitched. 
(She starts toward him. He snaps his 
fingers.) I know why you're upset! 
(Hurrying upstairs) You wanted to hear 
that speech. But aren’t we the lucky 
ones? We can have that speech right 
here in our living room. (Darts off 
above into LARRY’s room) 


DUNREATH: Don’t you dare turn that on! 


RECORDER: (blurting on loud) “I feel 
proud—-proud and just a bit timid to be 
talking to you tonight—” 
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(DUNREATH has started up the stairs 
herself, furiously, and is met by bic- 
NAN coming down) 


DIGNAN: He’s not gone. He’s just away. 
(Doorbell) I'll get it, Maw. 


(Runs downstairs and across to front 
door. But pDUNREATH has stormed off 
above to turn off the Recorder. DIGNAN 
opens the front door to admit MIKE, 
carrying a huge and elaborately dec- 
orated lighted candle. He comes in 
awesomely and carries it well into the 
room, where he sets it down, then 
goes back to door and announces:) 


MIKE: For Miss Dunreath Henry, with 
the compliments of Mr. Larkin. 


(MIKE goes out, DIGNAN closes the door 
and moves down to the candle. At the 
same time DUNREATH has started back 
down the stairs, stops as she sees 
candle.) 


DUNREATH: (an unbearably happy rush 
of sound) Oh! (As she is coming down 
DIGNAN seats himself near desk, staring 
at the candle) And I didn’t even think 
he heard me about the candle! (She 
moves toward it) Oh, it’s pretty—it’s so 
pretty! (Sudden burst, fiercely) You 
see, Larry does so notice things! He’s 
sensitive and perceptive—and thought- 
ful—and furthermore he’s sweet and 
kind and a real intellectual! He’s a great 
artist, and a philosopher, and a good 
speaker, and a very great man! 


DIGNAN: (rising) Ladies and gentlemen 
—our national anthem. 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


SCENE: LARRY LARKIN’S studio. 


Several weeks later. Midafternoon. The 
tepee is set up at left side of the room, 
facing the television set. 


NORMAN is on the bar telephone, stand- 
ing in front of the tepee. 


NORMAN: That’s right. (Pause) That’s 
right. (Pause) I told him and told him 
and told him, and then I bit him. (Short 
pause) Okay, Billy. "By. 


(NORMAN hangs up, crosses to the TV 
set, snaps it on to a program of Indian 
war dances and thundering herds, then 
sits inside tepee, closing the flaps over 
the opening.) 


(DUNREATH wanders in from the office, 
eating an apple and reading a travel 
folder. She drops onto sofa, intent on 
folder. Sits up sharply and digs out a 
roller skate from beneath her. Tosses 
it aside and resumes her reading.) 


(LARRY starts down from above read- 
ing a newspaper, folding it down to a 
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narrow strip with increasing concen- 
tration.) 


LARRY: (suddenly, portentous) Have you 
read Li’l Abner today? Normally, I 
don’t read Capp. He’s not funny, he’s 
grotesque. But— (Distracted by sound 
of television and calling in to NORMAN as 
he turns down volume) Hey, small fry! 
Okay for the old man to turn it down 
a bit? 


DUNREATH: What about Li’l Abner? 


LARRY: You know that stupid Fiendo- 
Monster he’s been running in the strip—- 


DUNREATH: Fiendo-Monster? 


LARRY: Yes, you know the one. (Show- 
ing her the paper) You just see the 
back of his head all the time? He’s 
supposed to be so horrible everybody 
faints when they first see his face, only 
of course we haven’t seen it yet. That’s 
Capp’s idea of building suspense. (Go- 
ing to TV and snapping it off) I can 
stand just so much of the sound of 
horses’ hooves! (Returning to DUNREATH) 
Anyway, tomorrow’s the day. 


DUNREATH: What day? 


LARRY: The day the monster turns 
around—so everybody will see his face. 


DUNREATH: Well, why are you so upset 
about it? 


LARRY: (as sound of NORMAN beating 
tom-tom. begins to issue from inside 
tepee) Read it! Just read it! (She takes 
paper. LARRY goes to tepee, holding back 


flap.) Norman, Larry’s talking. (Drops 
flap and returns to DUNREATH) 


DUNREATH: I did read it. Daisy Mae just 
says that the Fiendo-Monster wanted 
to be sure everybody could see his 
whole face so he shaved off his mus- 
tache. 


LARRY: There! That’s what I'm talking 
about. When that Fiendo-Monster turns 
around he’s going to look like me. 


DUNREATH: Oh, Larry! 
(Doorbell) 


LARRY: (automatically answering door) 
Listen, let’s not fool ourselves. He’d 
think that was funny! (LARRY has opened 
door to MIKE) 


MIKE: Telegram. 
DUNREATH: What is it, Larry? 


LARRY: (closing door and coming back 
into room with telegram) This could be 
Dewey. When I didn’t hear from him 
after the banquet, I wrote to him, and 
I said— Well, hell, Dunreath, you know 
it, chapter and verse—but mostly I put 
it that I wanted to talk to him in a face- 
to-face conversation, get my theories 
right on the table— 


DUNREATH: (bursting) Larry! Open it! 


LARRY: (ripping it open and reading it) 
Oh. Well! Good news for my gal and me! 


DUNREATH: (jumping up) It’s from Look 
magazine! 


LARRY: (nods and grins as he reads) 
“Have completed plans for picture story 
your wedding. Go ahead.” 


DUNREATH: (moving to below desk) Then 
we can send out the invitations today! 
I keep sneaking into the cupboard to 
look at them, like a secret drinker. 


LARRY: Listen, they have a very swell 
gimmick! It’s going to be half in pic- 
tures, half in cartoons, and they’re call- 
ing it “Runty Goes to a Wedding.” Oh, 
I got a letter from that hotel in Lucerne. 
They say we can have the tower room. 
It’s ‘way high up, with sixteen tiny 
windows and all the pigeons you can 
eat. 


DUNREATH: (bubbling) I'll be Mrs. Larry 
Larkin and people will say “Are you 
the Mrs. Larkin?” and I'll say “Well, 
I'm Mrs. Larkin”—you know, sort of 
fake-innocent. 


(Smoke puffs have begun to emerge 
from hole in top of tepee) 


LARRY: We've got to move, clear the 
decks. Listen, where the hell is Dignan? 
We’ve got to—(Notices smoke puffs) 
My God, he’s got a fire in there! (Rips 
open flaps. DUNREATH moves to above 
board.) Norman! 


NORMAN: (emerges with homemade 
smokepot) That’s how Indians signal 


LARRY: Good heavens! Jeniella! 


NORMAN: It’s pretty safe. I constructed 
it from a Crisco can. You put clay on 
the outside so you can hold it with the 
naked hand. 


LARRY: (taking smoke can) Norman, I 
give no commands. If this house were to 
burn to the ground, I would regret the 
loss of my books, but I would hold no 
animosity. It’s all in the growing up, 
the rough and tumble of finding out 
who you are. You've got to learn this 
and you’ve got to keep it in your think- 
tank. But you will not be alone. To- 
gether we will explore the climate of 
your mind and piece together a mosaic 
of reality. You'll see. (Handing smoke- 
pot to JENIELLA, who has come from 
kitchen in response to his call) Jeniella, 
throw this out. 


(She goes back into kitchen) 


NORMAN: (self-conscious) I want to 
thank you very much for the roller 
skates, Mr. Larkin— 


(LARRY shoots him a charmingly quiz- 
zical glance) 


—Larry— 


(LARRY grins) 





LARRY: (expansively, throwing his arm 
about DUNREATH) I don’t know, Dun- 
reath. I think we've got a pretty nice- 
looking kid here, what do you think? 
(Staring at boy, which slightly embar- 
rasses him; DUNREATH smiles faintly) 
When he gets old enough, we’ll have 
a little operation done on those ears, 
pin them back. (Directly to DUNREATH, 
as NORMAN’S hands go slowly to his ears 
and he moves away to chair at bar, sits) 
You know, there’s nothing to that any 
more. They can do it the same time 
they take out his tonsils. 


(Doorbell) 


DUNREATH: (going to front door imme- 
diately) That’s the man from Collier’s, 
and don’t tell him to make it another 
day because we have too many things 
to do now before! 


LARRY: (going to stairs and starting up) 
Hey, Norm! Do your homework? 


NORMAN: I glimpsed over it. 


LARRY: (on way upstairs) Well, if you 
need any help, you know where the 
first-aid station is! 


(DUNREATH has been admitting inter- 
viewer, MR. HOBART, and now calls up 
to LaRRY. She places HOBART’s coat and 
hat on bench at door.) 


DUNREATH: Yes, it’s Mr. Hobart! 


LARRY: (down to HOBART .from top of 
stairs) I'll lie on the same couch I use 
when I’m talking to my psychiatrist. 
I'm kidding. (LARRY goes off above. 
HOBART starts to follow him up.) 


DUNREATH: I have an extra typewriter if 
you want it. 


HOBART: No, thank you. 


DUNREATH: Pen or pencil? Of course 
you'd have one. 


HOBART: Thanks, I don’t take notes. I 
just sit and listen. 


(HOBART goes off above. As soon as he 
does, DUNREATH turns and runs to the 
file back of desk, muttering, “The in- 
vitations!” She takes out tiiree large 
boxes of invitations and envelopes, 
goes to her desk, sorting them.+Nor- 
MAN comes over to desk, lounging on 
it, half as though he wouldn't object 
to talking to her. At first she pays no 
attention, then she looks at him, just 
a little as though he were the fly in 
the ointment.) 


DUNREATH: Norman, haven't you got any- 
thing to do? 


NORMAN: Have you been alive for a bil- 
lion seconds? 


DUNREATH: I guess so. 
NORMAN: Then you're thirty. 


DUNREATH: Look. Why don’t you go read 
a book or something? 
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(NORMAN spins away, used to being 
dismissed, and DUNREATH goes back to 
her work. NORMAN climbs up onto the 
sofa, then swings himself over the rail 
and goes to bench at door, puts on 
HOBART’s hat, stares at DUNREATH for at- 
tention. She looks up, then turns away. 
He climbs up on the room-divider 
shelves and, holding on to the bal- 
cony, walks around until he is facing 
her again. This time she turns her 
back on him sharply. He sits on the 
shelf and starts a game with unseen 
adversaries.) 


NORMAN: Hold your fire. I’m coming 
down. (He jumps to the floor, raises his 
hands, and circles the board) What are 
you afraid of, you robber? Do you ex- 
pect me to reach in the bushes and get 
a pistol? (He turns suddenly, knocks 
the gun from the robber’s hand, picks it 
up, and covers him. He backs toward 
the bar twirling the gun and putting it 
away. Takes an imaginary drink.) Hah. 
That warms this sinful body. 


(DIGNAN lets himself in the front door, 
carrying large batch of drawings in 
envelope. NORMAN immediately runs to 
‘ him.) 
Hi! 


DIGNAN: (he snaps into a conspiratorial 
pose with NORMAN) Private Agent 2347W 
—reporting. 


NORMAN: (with DIGNAN, same style) Mis- 
sion accomplished? 


DIGNAN: They are no more. (He puts 


coat and hat on bench at door. NORMAN 
tags after, pursuing the game.) 


NORMAN: Wait. You forgot to give me the 
password. 


DIGNAN: (busy, but throwing menacing 
leers at NORMAN) Colgate’s Dental 
Cream. It cleans your breath while it 
cleans your teeth. (Takes HoBart’s hat 
off NORMAN, puts it on bench) 


NORMAN: (protestirg) Oh, Dignan! 


DIGNAN: Okay. Blood will run when the 
panther strikes. (To DUNREATH) Hi! ’ 


NORMAN: Are they destroyed without a 
trace? 


DIGNAN: Nothing left except the toenails. 
NORMAN: The toenails? 


DIGNAN: Sure. They don’t burn. I found 
them in the ashes. Here. (Slips him 
some candy secretly. Then goes to board, 
takes drawings frum envelope) Come 
here, I want to show you something. 
(He spreads out drawings on floor.) 


NORMAN: Did you draw all these? 


DIGNAN: Yep. Look here. I used your 
line, see? Remember yesterday when we 
saw the dog, he was panting so much, 
and you said, “He rests so fast?” All 


right, tell me—does it look to you like 
the dog is really panting? 


NORMAN: Sure. Oh, Dignan, wait’ll I 
show you. (NORMAN goes to tepee) I’ve 
constructed the most marvelous instru- 
ment. (Draws what looks like an old 
wash tub, with a low tripod built around 
it, out of tepee) It’s a missionary-cooking 
machine. 


DIGNAN: It’s a what? 


NORMAN: I play like I’m a cannibal and 
that’s my habitat. (Going to picNaNn) I 
sit inside and wait for victims—mis- 
sionaries and white women. (Running 
to DUNREATH and grabbing her arm) 
Dunreath, you have to be a white wo- 
man and get in my cookin machine. 


DUNREATH: I don’t want to be a white 
woman. 


(NORMAN releases her arm) 
Besides, I’m busy. 


NORMAN: You could be a lady mission- 
ary. 


DUNREATH: (continuing with her work) 
Okay, I’m a lady missionary. 


(NORMAN grabs her arm again) 
And I've already converted you. 
NORMAN: Now what do I do? 


DUNREATH: (only the briefest glance) 
You don’t eat people now. You don’t eat 
anything but Ritz crackers and apple- 
sauce. 


NORMAN: (moving away, disappointed) I 
don’t want to be converted. 


DIGNAN: (stopping NORMAN. Mostly trying 
to bring DUNREATH around) My grand- 
mother used to have a way of doing 
missionary that was out of this world, 
if I could only remember the recipe. Let 
me see. First you take your pot. Then 
you take your missionary—(admiring 
DUNREATH) —being sure that she’s young 
and tender— 


(DUNREATH gives him an annoyed 
smile) 


—then you add salt and pepper, sliced 
onion, and a bay leaf. Norman, she'll be 
delicious, especially in that dress. 


NORMAN: Don’t anybody go. I have to 
get my smoke. (Goes off to kitchen with 
a single upstairs glance to make sure 
LARRY isn’t around) 


DIGNAN: (coaxingly) Dunreath, be nicer 
to Norman. You know he’s had a lousy 
background—living with strangers. 


DUNREATH: Listen. I’m the one who just 
adopted him. Last Monday I had to sign 
about twenty-seven papers— 


DIGNAN: He gets such a kick out of it 
when you go along with his ideas— 


DUNREATH: Norman and his ideas. They 
start out fine. He brought a cocoon home 
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to observe its development, and it de- 
veloped. The next thing we had a house 
full of praying mantises. (Picks up 
skate) Look what I sat on just now. 
And if you want to know where your 
rubbers are, they’re up in Norman’s 
room with turtles in them. (Suddenly 
remembering) There was a letter for 
you today. (Shuffles through mail in 
desk basket. Finds letter.) Here it is. 
(Glancing at envelope while handing it 
to him) Oh. I didn’t know you were 
Francis X. Dignan. 


DIGNAN: (going to board) Yep! 
DUNREATH: Well, Francis Xavier Dignan! 
DIGNAN: Nope. You’re wrong. 

DUNREATH: It’s not Xavier? 


DIGNAN: (shaking his head) Xerxes. (Sits 
at board) 


DUNREATH: Xerxes! 


DIGNAN: Yep. My father didn’t have much 
to leave me, so he called me Francis 
Xerxes. He figured that way I could al- 
ways pick up a little something in small 
bets. 


(HOBART appears above) 


HOBART: Listen—could I borrow a 
pencil? 


DUNREATH: Oh, sure. (Gets one and takes 
it to him. Notices desk blotter on bar, 
goes to get it.) Everything that isn’t 
where it’s supposed to be is where Nor- 
man is. The front hall is littered with 
dump trucks. (Passing tepee) And that’s 
where Larry’s ruler went! (Steps inside 
to pick it up.) 


DIGNAN: Hm? (Drifts toward tepee; as 
DUNREATH is coming out, she trips. pDIG- 
NAN catches her, then holds her that 
way a moment to make the most of it.) 
Delicious. I don’t even miss the bay leaf. 


DUNREATH: (firmly extricating herself) 
Thank you. (Goes to board) 


DIGNAN: It’s certainly a lot warmer 
around here since you started to talk 
to me. 


(She looks at him) 


Notice I don’t wear a sweater any more? 


DUNREATH: That’s silly. I always—(Turns 
back to his new drawings on board) 


DIGNAN: No, you didn’t. It’s only in the 
last week. Now you talk to me—but you 
don’t look at me. 


DUNREATH: (at board counting the draw- 
ings) Five strips. You did all that since 
yesterday? 


DIGNAN: (going to board) Yep. The first 
time I tackled a strip on my own I felt 
like one of those guys in Holland cut- 
ting a diamond. Now, the hell with it. 
What did you do last night? 
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DUNREATH: We went to the opening of 
that new club, the Chez Confidential. 
Larry is, well—famous—I mean the 
minute you come in—(Turns away) 
What did you do? 


DIGNAN: (watching her) Oh, I walked 
around some. There was a moon made 
of silk sliding along. It was a shiny 
night after the rain and I kept wonder- 
ing why you weren't there. 


DUNREATH: (nervously changing the sub- 
ject) You know, you're the first one 
ever to do the strip—I mean the idea as 
well as the drawing. Lately you've done 
as many or more than Larry. It’s sur- 
prising, really, because— 


DIGNAN: Dunreath, what am I going to 
do if it turns out that I am in love with 
you? 

DUNREATH: (moving around behind desk) 
You’re not in love with me. That’s 
perfectly ridiculous. It’s the weather. 
I always hate it when we have a warm 
February. It just makes people emo- 
tional. 


DIGNAN: You know what you sound like? 
DUNREATH: What? 


DIGNAN: Like a flame saying “Damn 
these moths!” Ah, she smiles. Smile 
again, bright angel. 


DUNREATH: Dignan, you’re a fool. (Sits 
at desk) 


DIGNAN: (moving toward her) I know it 
must get tiresome, having men fall in 
love with you over and over again, like 
wallpaper. 


DUNREATH: I tell you, you’re not in love 
with me. 


DIGNAN: A lot you know. I toss and 
turn all night. I get up at 4 a.m. and 
smoke cigarettes. I smile at perfect 
strangers in the subway. I want to go 
buy daffodils. I feel hot and sticky. I 
feel as if I reached over and touched 
your hand, the air would crackle—(He 
does, and it does; both are startled be- 
cause they had for the moment for- 
gotten) 


DUNREATH: (gasping as she gets up and 
moves to below desk) It’s the rug. 


DIGNAN: (moving around to her) The 
rug, hell! It’s me! I’ve been telling you! 


(He is about to grab her but NoRMAN 
returns from the kitchen with his 
smokepot) 


NORMAN: This can be a horrible blazing 
fire. (Putting it under the tub, then 
running to her to grab her hand) Dun- 
reath, you have to beseech for mercy 
as we toss you in! 


DUNREATH: I’m not getting into that thing! 
(Retreating and releasing his grip) 


NORMAN: But you have to. Dignan won’t 


fit. 


DIGNAN: (grabbing her hands and pull- 
ing her, DUNREATH resisting) Come on. 


(NORMAN runs to the tub) 
You'll be saved right in the next chapter. 


DUNREATH: And break my neck? 


DIGNAN: (suddenly taking DUNREATH up 
in his arms and carrying her toward 
pot) Come on, woman. In you go, into 
the boiling cauldron. No hand can save 
you now. Hot flames lick around you as 
you go down, down into swirling, steamy 
death—(He lifts her high in the air, 
head down) 


NORMA?: (sudden panic; it’s become too 
real for him. He stops them) No, she 
doesn’t have to! No, you don’t have to, 
Dunreath! 


DUNREATH: (as: DIGNAN puts her down 
both of them startled, DUNREATH just a 
little touched) Why, Norman! You'd 
save me, would you? 


I don’t know, Norman. Not 
everybody is cut out to be a cannibal 


DIGNAN: 


(LARRY emerges above, talking back 
in to HOBART and starting down. All 
quickly go about their business; bic- 
NAN places tub in tepee; DUNREATH 
goes toward desk. NORMAN ditches the 
smokepot in the kitchen.) 


LARRY: (to HOBART, off) Stay there. I'll 
get them for you. (On way down to 
DUNREATH) He wants to see my safety 
posters—you know. “The Child You Hit 
Might Have Been President?” (On way 
to alcove under stairs, seeing DIGNAN) 
Oh. Dignan. We’ve got to discuss. (Get- 
ting large posters from table) For rea- 
sons which will eventually turn up in 
your mailbox—(To DUNREATH)—listen, 
let’s not forget to put him on the list 


(DUNREATH goes to desk, sits) 


(To DIGNAN)—we've got to get the strip 
about two weeks ahead. 


DIGNAN: I’ve got some here if you want 
to look at them 


LARRY: Let me see. (Goes to board, picks 
the up) 


DIGNAN: (self-effacing) Of course, they’re 
not exactly finished—I was just taking 
a stab at it—I thought 


LARRY: Um-hm. Well, it’s not to be ex- 
pected you could really duplicate my 
quality. I'm sure you do the best you 
can 


DIGNAN: (bridling, in spite of himself) 
Well, you don’t have to settle for my 
poor best. Just rough in what you want, 
Pll put it in ink for you, and we can 
throw these away. (Makes a move to 
tear them up) 


LARRY: (interrupting sharply) I said 
they'll do. Just leave them there. 





DUNREATH: (taking him the drawing 
from her desk) Larry, I think this one 
is awfully good. Did you know Norman 
said that? 


LARRY: I didn’t hear him say that. 


(NORMAN, wearing a sweater, comes in 
from kitchen, eager, speaking only to 
DIGNAN) 


NORMAN: Hey, Dignan, I can’t be your 
secret agent any more today. Billy’s 
coming over. 


DIGNAN: (dismissing it easily, with LARRY 
here) Okay. I'll put another man on 
duty. 


(NORMAN starts for stairs) 


LARRY: Norman, why don’t you get a 
book and curl up with it? 


NORMAN: (going) Adios. See you in the 
funny papers. 


(NORMAN goes into his room) 


DIGNAN: (getting down to drawings) I 
think this one— 


LARRY: (interrupting) I know there is a 
certain type of school of thought that 
says it’s all right about this secret agent 
stuff. With kids, I mean. But I am op- 
posed, bitterly opposed, to these fantasy 
things that depart from reality instead 
of into it. 


DIGNAN: (surprised, a little puzzled) Oh, 
that’s just a little running gag with— 


LARRY: I know the thought that you 
were harming Norman never entered 
your head. It never even knocked. Get 
that down, Dunreath. But you’ve got to 
remember, my problem with Norman is 
not the ordinary problem. This boy was 
more or less abandoned by his mother 
before she died and I expect we'll see 
repercussions from this. 


(NORMAN comes from his room carry- 
ing a book) 


That’s why I want a clean, straight line 
of reality. (Indicating drawings and 
picking up his posters again) Put those 
in ink. 
(LARRY turns toward stairway and 
sees NORMAN coming downstairs) 


That's right, vest pocket! Sit ye down 
over there and—wait a minute. (Taking 
NORMAN’s book) Jack and the Beanstalk. 
That's not the book I gave you. I gave 
you Mr. Help-Your-Neighbor and the 
Neighbors He Helped. Where did this 
come from, anyway? 


NORMAN: (going to bar, picks up a 
checker) It’s my old book. I had it when 
I came here. 


(LARRY waves Jack and the Beanstalk 
at DUNREATH) 


LARRY: We cannot escape from this clap- 
trap! (Opens his mouth in an exasper- 
ated kind of way, realizes he has posters, 
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and turns to DIGNAN) Dignan, take these 
things up to Mr. What’s-His-Name, will 
you? (Hands DIGNAN posters and DIGNAN 
goes on up. Turns to NORMAN, places 
stool for him.) Norm. 


(NORMAN climbs up on stool) 


You see, the thing is—your mind is still 
linear. Reading a story like this forms 
a pattern of error in your mind. 


(norMAN ducks his head into his 
sweater) 


Don’t do that! 


(NORMAN comes out of sweater and is 
chewing vigorously) 


I want you to listen to this because it’s 
important. I’m keeping a very distin- 
guished journalist waiting because of 
you. Norman, I have requested that you 
do not suck candy before your meals. 


NORMAN: It isn’t candy. It’s a checker. 


LARRY: Well, will you please not suck 
checkers before your meals! In the first 
place, that story of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk is psychologically unsound. 


(NoRMAN absently kicks off one of his 
shoes) 


Will you put that shoe back on! 


(NORMAN gets off the stool, obeys, then 
climbs back up. As LARRY goes on, 
NORMAN reaches into his pocket and 
produces an electric light bulb, which 
he toys with.) 


Here we have a boy and a widowed 
mother. The father has been killed by 
violence—the story doesn’t say so, but 
that’s the only kind of death children 
understand. What are you doing with 
that bulb? 


NORMAN: It’s no good. I found it in the 
wastebasxet. 


(As LARRY continues, NORMAN taps bulb 
gently against the edge of the table) 


LARRY: As I was saying. The father has 
been killed and this stupid boy trades 
the cow—which symbolizes the mother 
—for a handful of beans. DON’T TAP 
THAT! 


(NORMAN stops, watches LaRRY as he 
goes on, then absently resumes the 
tapping) 


Children are terrified by Jack’s meeting 
with the giant. The giant symbolizes 
Jack’s father, because to children a dead 
father is an absent father and an absent 
father is a cruel one. Will you GIVE 
me that damn thing before you break it! 


(LaRRY snatches the bulb and acci- 
dentally breaks it himself. Completely 
unstrung, LARRY holds himself rigid, 
trembling slightly. NORMAN jumps off 
stool.) 
DUNREATH: (quickly, to avert an out- 
burst) Norman, would you go find Jen- 


iella and ask her where my second pair 
of glasses is? 


NORMAN: Okay. 


DUNREATH: (NORMAN goes to kitchen. 
DUNREATH continues with her tactics, 
going back to desk) Larry, I can't send 
these invitations until you give me the 
list. Shall we let’s—? 


LARRY: I don’t know about that kid. 
There’s some trauma there, some kink. 
He can be straightened, but it’s not go- 
ing to be as easy as I thought. (Going 
toward her) He doesn’t do one thing to 
co-operate. Do you ever hear him lis- 
tening to those records? I go to all the 
trouble of recording those poems and he 
doesn’t listen to them. I don’t think he 
reads Snips at all. 


(DIGNAN appears above) 


DIGNAN: Do you want to come up now? 
He says a few more questions and 
that'll be all for today. 


(LARRY squares his shoulders, mar- 
tyred, and turns to go up, passing 
NORMAN, who is returning from kitch- 
en, swinging a pair of glasses.) 


NORMAN: Hello, Mr. Coffee-Nerves. 


(LARRY stops to stare at the boy, who 
puts glasses on DUNREATH’s desk, then 
turns and marches upstairs without 
another word.) 


DIGNAN: (who has come on down and 
gone to the drawing board) Norman, 
Come here. 


NORMAN: (politely going to him) Yes? 


DIGNAN: Norman, you must not be so 
fresh with Larry. You know he’s kind 
of nervous and takes things seriously. 
He’s been very generous with you and 
bought you a lot of nice things. You 
should remember that. And you should 
be more polite. 
(DUNREATH goes into the office) 


NORMAN: (taking a pencil from board) 
Okay. But I don’t get this stuff about 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 


DIGNAN: Don’t take my sharp pencil. 


NORMAN: Don't forget who gave you a 
whole big tablet. 


pIicGNAN: And pipe down, boy. You're too 
loud. 

NORMAN: He says I can do anything I 
want as long as I face reality squarely. 


DIGNAN: That’s what he says. But if 
you're going to grow up here in this 
house, you'll have to learn how to treat 
Larry. You've got to figure out the things 
that irritate him. You know about how 
a cat has whiskers to feel how big a 
hole he can get through? 


NORMAN: Yeah, you told me that. 


DIGNAN: Well, you've got to develop 
some mental whiskers—so you can tell 
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without thinking how far you can go 
with Larry. 


NORMAN: Okay, I will. 


DIGNAN: Okay, I’ll show you a trick. You 
know that kid in school we don’t like? 


NORMAN: Richard Lockhart? He’s a dis- 
grace to humanity. 


DIGNAN: All right. You can do it to him. 
You bend his nose with your fingers and 
click your fingernails against your teeth. 
Sounds like the bone is breaking. 


NORMAN: Man, is that neat! (Going to 
desk as DUNREATH reappears from office, 
demonstrating) Dunreath, look! 


(LARRY and MR. HOBART emerge above, 
HOBART ready to go. DIGNAN moves to 
door.) 


LARRY: (to HOBART, coming down) Yes, 
they have these ’Quaintance Clubs, see? 
And the kid who won the contest gets 
to call me today. I wish you could be 
here when it comes through, I'd put you 
on the other extension. It’s something to 
hear, this kid with a sort of breathless 
Christmas-morning voice—(To puN- 
REATH) Mr. Hobart is going. 


(DIGNAN goes into kitchen) 


HOBART: (indicating NORMAN) 
this young man? 


Who is 


LARRY: Normie? Come over here. 


(NORMAN goes to LARRY) 


. 


This is Norman Taylor, a young fella 
who's going to make us all proud of him. 


NORMAN: 
do. 


LaRRY: Norm and I just had a little 
set-to, didn’t we, Norm? But after all, 
should that surprise us? What we’ve got 
to remember is that growth isn’t always 
easy—if it were, we wouldn’t speak of 
growing pains. Norm, how would you 
like to have a dog? 


(shaking hands) How do you 


NORMAN: To keep? Can I get him this 
very day? 


LARRY: (rustling him up a bit) You can 
get him this very minute. You scoot 
down to the pet shop around the corner, 
kiddo. Mr. Cassin knows all about you. 
Tell him you came to pick out your dog. 


NORMAN: Well, thank you, mister! 


(A sudden blast, like a prolonged 
Indian call, from outside the door, 
which NORMAN immediately answers 
with a similar blast, running to the 
door) 


That's Billy. 


(Throwing door open. BILLY, his friend, 


comes in. 
Hi, Billy! I’m getting a dog. 
BILLY: Oh, man, is that neat! 


LARRY: (going to meet the boys) Come 
on in, Bill. Listen, when you two come 





NORMAN: Come on, Billy! Let's go! (Rex Thompson and Darryl Richard) 


back from getting the dog, why don’t 
you stay and have lunch? 


BILLY: Hey, would I like to do that! 
(Going directly to phone on the bar) I 
gotta call my mother and ask her. (Dial- 
ing) I’m much obliged, Mr. Larkin 
(Sits at bar) 


NORMAN: (running toward his room) I’m 
going to bring my old sweater when we 
get the dog, in case there’s a freezing 
gust of wind, then I can throw it over 
him. (Goes out) 


BILLY: (on phone) Mom? Hey, Mom, 
listen. Mr. Larkin just asked me—I mean, 
can I stay here and have lunch at Nor- 
man’s house, with Norman? (Pause, then 
deflated) Huh? (Pause) Oh. (Pause) 
Oh. Well, all right. (Hangs up, crest- 
fallen, stands up, turns to the others, 
who are listening) I had lunch. 


HOBART: (agreeably) Well, I haven't, so 
I'll just run along. (Going to door, picks 
up coat and hat) I'll call you, Miss 
Henry. (HOBART opens door and finds a 
telegram on the floor) Oh. Telegram. 


(Picks it up, gives it to LARRY, and 
goes. At same time NORMAN rushes in 
from his room with a sweater tied 
around his neck. DIGNAN enters from 
kitchen with a bottled Coke.) 


NORMAN: Come on, Billy! Let’s go! 


(BILLY and NORMAN, sounding like In- 
dians, dash across the room, stop long 
enough at door to do a sudden and 
very elaborate secret handshake, then 
rip the door open and fly out, banging 
it behind them) 


LARRY: (deflected from telegram by this) 
Will you tell me what was all that? 


DIGNAN: (going to board) That’s because 
they’re gum brothers. (Responding to 
the unspoken question) They chew the 
same gum. 


DUNREATH: You mean the same brand? 


DIGNAN: 
gum. 


(shaking his head) The same 


LARRY: (coming down to DIGNAN) These 
kids—most of them grow up, do they? 
(Sudden enthusiasm, going to desk) 
Dunreath, that dog he’s gone to get— 
do you know who it is? 


DUNREATH: Who? 


LARRY: It’s Runty. It is Runty. The same 
stance. The same little white face with 
the black marking like a monocle on 
his left eye. (Ripping open the telegram 
in his hand, reading it) Yup! Hm-hm! 


DUNREATH: Who's it from Larry? 


LARRY: (throwing this away, for effect, 
and tossing telegram idly on her desk) 
Oh, a character up in Albany. 


DUNREATH: (screaming, getting up) Dew- 
ey! (Seizing telegram) Have you got it? 
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LARRY: (alert now) He’s going to call. 
He doesn’t say when, but keep that line 
clear. I’ve got to gather my notes, have 
them ready. (Starts to stairs) 


DUNREATH: Oh, Larry! I never did yet 
get the list! 


LARRY: (snaps his fingers and heads to- 
ward the office) Will get. (Halts above 
desk, speculative pause) I hope Dewey 
doesn’t expect too much. I know men. I 
know what they’re like in the hot sun 
of the market place—and I know them, 
too, with the newspaper under their 
arms and an empty lunchbox, coming 
home in the twilight. But not even I 
can pigeonhole the currents and cross- 
currents of the human heart. (Goes into 
office) 


DIGNAN: (after slight pause) I know, but 
all over the country people are working 
for worse people, and glad to get it. 


(LARRY returns with a sheaf of untidy 
papers) 


LARRY: One wedding list, all yours. 
(Drops it on desk and kisses DUNREATH 
on the ear. DIGNAN looks up.) Goldilocks, 
Goldilocks, wilt thou be mine? 


DUNREATH: Yes, sir. 


LARRY: Thou shalt not wash dishes, nor 
yet feed the swine. I'll put that in writ- 
ing. If we have swine, I feed them. (As 
he heads for stairs) Dignan, give her a 
hand with those things, will you? (Go- 
ing upstairs, thinking out loud) You 
know, these ‘Quaintance Clubs could 
serve as a nucleus. We need a new or- 
ganization. The Boy Scouts have shot 
their bolt. (LARRY goes off into his room) 


DIGNAN: (getting up, a little stunned) I 
didn’t know you were sending out invit- 


ations. 


DUNREATH: (working at them, avoiding 
his eyes) You thought it would be some- 
thing more austere—like a sound truck 
with a loud voice saying “Come ye, come 
ye, to the First Congregational Church.” 


DIGNAN: (he puts down Coke bottle and 
goes to her) You're really going to 
marry him? 


DUNREATH: Certainly. Larry needs me, 
Dignan. You may not think so because 
he seems so self-sufficient, but he really 
does need me 


DIGNAN: You can take off those leg-of- 
mutton sleeves, Candida. We know you 


DUNREATH: You knew we were getting 
married 


DIGNAN: (moving away) I didn’t know 
it would be so soon 


DUNREATH: It’s not soon. It’s not for four 
whole weeks. 


DIGNAN: Four weeks. I must make a note 
of that. (He draws a large number 28 
on the wall blackboard above the desk) 


DUNREATH: What’s that? 


DIGNAN: (looking her right in the eye) 


The number of shopping days before 
Christmas. 


DUNREATH: (back to work, quickly, 
handing him the list) If you read off the 
names I'll make out the envelopes. 


DIGNAN: (pulling chair away from desk 
and sitting) Do you ever stop to think 
how ironic it is—and how suitable—that 
I should be a ghost writer? 


DUNREATH: What do you mean? 


DIGNAN: Because I am a ghost, actually. 
I have no real existence of my own. I 
don’t lead my life, I tag along after it— 
living in other men’s houses, developing 
their ideas, falling in love with their 
girls. 


DUNREATH: Oh, Dignan. 


DIGNAN: 
mine. 


It’s true and the italics are 


DUNREATH: You make yourself sound like 
such a monster. 


DIGNAN: A monster? No, indeed, that’s 
almost the worst thing about me—I’m 
so inoffensive. So pleasant, really. I often 
think I’m like the cat in Alice in Won- 
derland—there’s nothing left but the 
smile. 


DUNREATH: It’s a very nice smile. 


DIGNAN: (feeling that she’s patronizing 
him) Thank you, and now for a brief 
word from my sponsor— 


DUNREATH: Well, Dignan, why don’t you 
do something about it? Why don’t you 
stick up for yourself? Surely you 
weren't always such a—a— 


DIGNAN: Weak sister? 


DUNREATH: No. I didn’t mean that. But 
you just never talk back to Larry. 
What’s with you? Somebody do some- 
thing to you once? 


DIGNAN: No. I'm a self-made mouse. 
DUNREATH: But how did you get to be—? 


DIGNAN: Okay, I'll tell you. You won't 
believe it, but I'll tell you. You want to 
know why I won’t get into arguments. 
Well, the first time it happened I was 
thirteen years old—(Intercepting the 
expected glance)—no, no, nothing like 
that. I got typhoid fever. 


DUNREATH: Oh? 


DIGNAN: For weeks and weeks I had this 
terribly high temperature, like a hun- 
dred and five or something. And when 
I finally got over it, I was bald. Beauti- 
fully and totally shiny, pink bald. 


DUNREATH: I bet you looked funny. 


DIGNAN: Oh, I used to provide laughs for 
young and old. I even thought it was 
pretty funny myself, for a while. But 
when months passed and my hair didn’t 


grow back, I started getting sensitive 
about it. Then when the kids kept on 
razzing me, I used to get into fights— 


DUNREATH: I think I see. 


DIGNAN: No, there’s a twist. It got so I 
was fighting all the time, and I guess I 
was pretty tense and jumpy. Anyway, I 
was just starting to fight with this kid— 
he called me Eric von Stroheim for the 
third time—and I punched him in the 
face and then, to my great horror, I 
threw up. After that I couldn’t fight, I 
couldn’t even argue, without throwing 
up. 

DUNREATH: Goodness, how embarrassing. 
The only thing that ever happened to 
me when I was little in school, a girl 
sat by me. She had beautiful long: gold 
curls. I pretended I had them, and I 
tossed them just like that. They took 
me to a doctor. 


DIGNAN: (rising, going to desk) Yes, but 
you got over it. Mine went on for years, 
and then finally I figured I was cured— 
I mean, I went in the Navy and I was 
torpedoed three times and nothing hap- 
pened. 


DUNREATH: Well, that was proof. 


DIGNAN: That’s what | thought. But the 
last time—we were back on base and 
when the provisions came in, we got a 
case of lime Jello instead of cherry Jel- 
lo. (Moving away to Center) So I was 
sentup to the Quartermaster to tell him 
we wanted either cherry or raspberry— 
but no lime. Well, one word led to an- 
other and I threw up again. 


DUNREATH: But how extraordinary! Have 
you ever done anything about it? 


DIGNAN: I never figured out what to do. 
Should I see a doctor or should'I go on 
Meet the People? 


DIGNAN: (taking his chair back to desk) 
The only thing that helps at all is to lie 
down flat. I did that once and somebody 
thought I was a diabetic and gave me a 
shot of insulin. (Sits, straddling the 
chair. Has picked up an invitation.) So 
this is the bill of sale. “. . . the pleasure 
of your company ... Miss Dunreath 
Henry to Mr. Lawrence M. Larkin... .” 


DUNREATH: (quickly, handing it to him) 
Here’s the list. You read. 


DIGNAN: (matter-of-factly, depressed) 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Clinton, Woodlawn 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DUNREATH: Clinton. 


DIGNAN: Mr. and Mrs. Paul Cowles, Ken- 
yon Avenue, St. Louis. 


DUNREATH: (writing) You know, I was 
the only one in the seventh grade who 
didn’t get a Palmer Method certificate. 


DIGNAN: (refusing to be cheered) Mr. 
and Mrs. Isaac Meyer, 400 Park Avenue, 
New York City. (Pause) Mr. and Mrs. 
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Anthony B.—(Suddenly gets up sharply, 
spilling envelopes all over the floor) No, 
by heaven, I will not. 


(DUNREATH, startled, rises) 


Listen, in some religious orders the 
monks have to dig their own graves, but 
it’s always struck me as a rather bizarre 
practice. Now I like to be useful—and 
no one has to go around picking up after 
me—but when it comes to my grave, 
someone else is going to have to dig it. 
And by the same token, somebody else 
is going to have to send out invitations 
to your wedding! (Pushes another box 
onto floor) 


DUNREATH: (picking them up) You didn’t 
have to knock them all over the floor. 


DIGNAN: No, I didn’t have to, but it gave 
me a great deal of pleasure. (Passion- 
ately) Dunreath, how can you marry 
that man? 


DUNREATH: We're not going to talk about 
Larry. 


PIGNAN: How can you do it? Think of 
the years—think of the strain on the 
facial muscles—the hours of uninter- 
rupted listening pleasure— 


DUNREATH: (getting up) Listen. Larry 
1s-— 


DIGNAN: (just as heatedly) I know he’s 
a great cartoonist, and I’m sure he'll be 
successful all the rest of his life! But 
think, Dunreath—think of having to lis- 
ten to that phony benevolence twenty- 
four hours a day—the constant drip, 
drip, drip of the milk of human kindness! 


DUNREATH: (really upset, for lots of rea- 
sons) Stop it, I said. Stop it, stop it. Who 
are you anyway to criticize Larry? 


DIGNAN: I’m Francis Dignan, friend of 
the idle rich. Who do I have to be? 


DUNREATH: (going away, toward board) 
It’s easy enough for you to be sarcastic— 


DIGNAN: No, it just seems easy. 


DUNREATH: (turning to him) It’s four 
o’clock—wouldn’t you like to go home? 


DIGNAN: Now you're mad. And since 
that’s the case it occurs to me that you 
might just as well be good and mad. 
(He takes her in his arms, firmly, and 
kisses her. There is a brief moment 
when she seems to be co-operating. He 
senses it, breaks a second, looks at her.) 
Dunreath! Oh Lord! (Starts to kiss her 
again, but this time she darts away) 


DUNREATH: (forcing herself to be chilly, 
turned away from him) What did you 
do that for? 


DIGNAN: (nettled by her tone, and not a 
bit repentant) It was just an idle whim— 


(She turns to him) 


—here I was with absolutely nothing 
to do. 
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DUNREATH: (angrily) Listen, it would 
upset Larry. So I’m not going to tell 
him about this. 


DIGNAN: (grim) I’m sure that’s wise. 


DUNREATH: But will you please not touch 
me again! And will you most of all 
please spare me any more samples of 
your elephantine humor! 


DIGNAN: (quietly) I don’t want to make 
jokes. I want to kiss you. I say those 
things because I’m ‘way out on this 
limb, all by myself. I guess I try to 
make you laugh at the things I say so 
you won't laugh at me. 


(LARRY bursts in above, a letter in his 
hand, coming down. vDIGNAN goes to 
the office door.) 


LARRY: Dunreath, why didn’t you tell 
me this came? About Judge Linus. By 
what appears to be no coincidence at 
all, he’s going to be married on the 
same day we are! 


DUNREATH: (trying to pull herself to- 
gether and conceal her emotional state) 
Well, that’s nice. 


LARRY: It’s not nice. He’s seventy-four, 
she’s twenty. All these old boys with 
new young wives have new young heart 
attacks. You mark my words—he'll be 
dead within the year. (Going into al- 
cove) 


DIGNAN: (softly) But what a way to go. 
(DIGNAN goes into office) 


LARRY: (coming down toward desk) Lis- 
ten, what did I do with those notes on 
“The Child as a Force for Good’? I 
know I— 


DUNREATH: (suddenly) Larry, let’s get 
married. 


LARRY: (looking at her, whimsical) Dar- 
ling, aren’t you forgetting? I asked you. 


DUNREATH: I mean right now. Let’s not 
wait for next month. 


LARRY: What’s the matter? 


DUNREATH: (unnerved) I don’t know. 
This is such a strange kind of a time, 
don’t you think? I feel so suspended— 
like I was out on Ellis Island waiting 
for my papers to come through. I mean, 
I feel all tangled up, like a bunch of old 
coat hangers. 


LARRY: Honey, there’s nothing I'd rather 
do than get ourselves a lap robe and go 
buckety-buckety off to Greenwich. But 
we'd have a hell of a time changing all 
our reservations— 


DUNREATH: Even if we don’t take the 


trip— Oh, I wanted to go. (Turns away 
gloomily) 


LARRY: You are not yourself today. 


DUNREATH: (depressed) Then who am I? 
Big joke. 


LARRY: (going to her suddenly, taking 
her hands, pouring out sympathy but 
completely misunderstanding the situ- 
ation) Honey. Usually I’m so intuitive, 
why didn’t I intuit? Your hands are 
cold. Your fingers are going to turn into 
icicles and fall off and you won't be 
able to use dial telephones. Don’t fret, 
honey. Come on now—look right in the 
camera and smile. There, doesn’t that 
feel better on you? How quick can you 
get ready? 


DUNREATH: Larry! Are you serious? 


LaRRY: Sometime before midnight to- 
night a little old gentleman in an up- 
state farmhouse will pronounce us frog 
and wife. 


DUNREATH: (excited) I have this suit I’ve 
been saving, and all I have to do is, 
when I go home, put little things in my 
suitcase— (Doorbell, and DUNREATH auto- 
matically runs to it, then stops, con- 
fused) Oh, Larry, I guess we should, 
do you think? 


(There is a loud crash out in the hall. 
Opens door to JOE WICKES, who enters 
carrying a large toy truck) 


joe: Of course I came most of the way 
by cab. (Hands her the truck and comes 
into room, putting coat and hat on sofa) 


LARRY: Joe, what are you doing tonight? 
Never mind, I'll tell you. You’re going 
to be the best man. 


JOE: Best man? 


LARRY: (going to DUNREATH, arm around 
her) Today, when we get through around 
here, we’re going to tie a couple of old 
shoes to the Cadillac and go get hitched 


(Joe is silent) 
Well, aren’t you going to say something? 


JOE: (after a split-second pause) Many 
happy returns. It’s a cliché, but it’s 
clean. (To DUNREATH) Tell me, as a 
bride-to-be, do you still do me favors? 
Would you get me a bicarbonate of 
soda? 

DUNREATH: (going to kitchen door) Oh, 
sure, Joe. I feel sort of peculiar myself 
I couldn’t eat any lunch. 


JOE: Maybe you're in love 
LARRY: That’s a funny thing to say. 


(DUNREATH, who has had a quizzical 
reaction to the remark, goes off to 
kitchen) 


JOE: I must start cutting down on bi- 
carbonate of soda. I’m beginning to get 
stalactites on my stomach. 


LARRY: (going to him) Listen, I’m going 
to be totally away for a month so you’re 
going to have to take what you get on 
the strip. I hate to do it, those last five 
strips were so nothing— 


Joe: I thought they were swell. 
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LARRY: You thought they were what? 


Joe: I said—and I will repeat for the 
benefit of those who came in late—they 


were swell. 


LARRY: I always thought you didn’t read 
the stuff, and now I know! Dignan did 
the strip last week and you didn’t even 
notice! 


JOE: Wait a minute 
swell, but it 
Simpler 


I did notice 
was different 


It was 
somehow 


LARRY: Simpler? What do you 


mean, 
simpler? 


Joe: You have a stylized little boy. It’s 
wonderful, but it’s stylized. Now, last 
week Dignan had a real little boy. You 
know, I need somebody to take 
Wilmer. What would you think? 


over 


LARRY: (groping gesture toward office, 


where DIGNAN is) You mean little Mr 
Bow-Ties? 


JOE: (getting up) Yeah. Do you mind if 
I talk to him? 


LARRY: I most certainly do. He’s my em- 


what’s furthermore, just 
now is when I’m going to need him like 
hell! 


ployee, and 


(DUNREATH enters from kitchen 


glass of soda) 


with 


DUNREATH: Here it is, Joe. Anything else? 


Joe: If you want to get married, why 
don’t you marry me? 


(They are interrupted by a terrific 
clamor outside front door and NORMAN 
bursts in, shouting and leading a very 
large, very shaggy dog) 


NORMAN: Hey, Dignan! Hey, Dunreath— 
Jeniella—everybody! Gangway, gang- 
way! (Drags dog to center of room) Pre- 
senting—Happy the First! 


(JoE downs the bicarbonate hastily 
DIGNAN comes from the office, JENIELLA 
enters from kitchen) 


LARRY:- That isn’t Runty! 


NORMAN: It’s Happy the First! (Leading 
the dog to DUNREATH) If he has a son 


we'll call him Happy the Second and if 
he has a son— 


LARRY: (bewildered) That’s not the dog 


you were supposed to get! Why, that 
great slob of a dog—he must be part 
bear! 


NORMAN: (leading the dog to Larry) Oh, 
no. The man told me the whole thing 
It’s part spitz and part collie, part ter- 


rier and also part doggerman-pincher 


Joe: Clearly another case where the part 
is greater than the whole 


DUNREATH: Of course, Larry, you told 
him he could pick out the dog— 


LARRY: Did I know he’d come back with 
a Shetland pony? That dog isn’t real, 
there are two men inside that hide. Just 
look in the belly, I'll bet you'll find a 
zipper! (Going to phone) I'll call Mr. 
Cassin and get this straightened out. 
He'll surely take the thing back. 


NORMAN: But Happy’s my dog, forever 
and ever, or at least for fourteen years. 
The man said he would last that long 
if I was careful 


(LARRY turns toward NORMAN from 
phone, takes a deep breath, but pun- 


REATH cuts in before he can speak) 


DUNREATH: Norman. (She speaks quietly, 
really the first time she has spoken 
straightforwardly to the boy. He comes 
to her.) When you were in the pet shop, 
did you see a nice frisky little white 
terrier? 


NORMAN: With a round black spot over 
one eye? 


DUNREATH: That’s right 


NORMAN: Yes, I saw him. The man 
wanted me to pick him. But he doesn’t 
look like a real dog. He looked like that 
dog in the cartoon 
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(DUNREATH, JOE and DIGNAN glance at 
LARRY, aware that the remark is not 
a happy one; there is an awkward 
pause) 


Joe: If there is a breeze, we get it here. 


DUNREATH: 
mean— 


Now, Norman, you didn’t 


(LARRY moves to NORMAN) 


LARRY: There is no point in trying to 
spare my feelings. 


(NORMAN hurriedly goes to the tepee) 


It’s perfectly clear. This young man is 
not the least bit interested in Snips, he’s 
not the least bit interested in Runty, he 
acts like he’s above the strip, and he’s 
been like that ever since he came here! 


(As NORMAN comes out carrying a 
child’s phonograph) 


What are you doing? 


NORMAN: (desperate) I thought I better 
play my records. (He plugs it into a 
wall outlet and quickly starts it) 


LARRY: I notice, however, that you keep 
posted on the content matter of the other 
strips. I hear all these remarks about 
Dagwood sandwiches and Kickapoo Joy 
Juice. 


RECORD: (LARRY’Ss voice, trippingly, simul- 
taneously with his monologue) “Come 
down to Kew in lilac time, in lilac time, 
in lilac time—Come down to Kew in 
lilac time, it isn’t far from London.” 


LARRY: Also the other day you were 
calling Jeniella Gravel Gertie. Her name 
is Jeniella, call her Jeniella! 


RECORD: “And you shall wander hand in 


hand with love in summer’s wonder- 
rai 


LARRY: This boy does not co-operate, he 
does not respond! 


rEcORD: “Come down to Kew in lilac 
time, it’s oh so near to London.” 


LARRY: Shut that thing off! 


(NORMAN pulls out the plug. Split- 
second silence. Bar telephone rings. 
LARRY almost goes to pieces. Then sud- 
denly snaps to.) 


Wait. (For norMan’s benefit) Do you 
know who that is? That’s a little boy 
in Dubuque, Iowa. A little boy who is 
a friend of Snips and Runty, who saved 
his chewing gum money for months so 
he could get to call me up long distance. 
(Phone keeps ringing and Larry is head- 
ing for it) If he could have a little dog 
like Runty, do you know what he’d 
give? Just his eyeteeth, that’s all (Picks 
up phone) Hello there . . . Hiyuh, boy! 
Now, wait a minute. Let’s not have any 
of this Mr. Larkin stuff. My friends call 
me Larry. (LARRY has played first part 
of call for conscious benefit of NORMAN 
and the others, but gradually loses him- 
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self in the conversation, pulls bar chair 
up, sits) What I kind of dream of is the 
day one of you ’Quaintance Kids can 
drop in and see me—and we can have 
a little powwow—heart to heart—real 
boy talk. I'd sit you down in one of 
these armchairs ‘cross from me—maybe 
you'd lop one leg over the side like boys 
do—and you could tell me what you 
really think of Snips. Now, listen, I tell 
you—it’s Larry, not Mr. Larkin—( Rises) 
What is your name? (Slight pause. LARRY 
turns from phone, holding out receiver, 
rigid) Norman. It’s for you. 


(NORMAN approaches tentatively. LARRY 
holds absolutely motionless, his eyes 
livid. NORMAN takes receiver nervous- 


ly. LARRY crosses directly to DIGNAN 
and dog.) 


NORMAN: (abstracted, watching LARRY) 
Hello, Billy. 


LARRY: Dignan, take this back and try 
to explain to Mr. Cassin— 


DIGNAN: Hey, wait a minute. I don’t 
think— 


LARRY: Please! Will you do what I ask? 


(DIGNAN hesitates, then gipes in wear- 
ily) 


NORMAN: (on phone) I can’t talk to you 
now, Billy—good-by. (Watching DIGNAN 
get dog to door. NORMAN hangs up 
quickly and starts across after dog.) 


JOE: (stopping him) Norman, let me ask 
you something. Do you read Snips? 


NORMAN: Well, sometimes. 


JOE: (with a look to Larry) Why not all 
the time? 


NORMAN: Oh, you know— 
(DIGNAN and the dog are gone) 


LARRY: (moving in) What is the purpose 
of this third degree? 


Joe: Larry, this is kind of what I mean 
You’re a social historian, okay—but you 
are going to lose the kid audience. 


LARRY: You mean that kid audience of 
one? Let’s please not pretend that he’s 
a typical American boy. 


Joe: What the hell, sure. He’s a kid. 


LARRY: (softly) He’s a special case. You 
know how I got him. You can’t expect 
him to react in a conventional way. 


NORMAN: Why am I a special case? 


LARRY: As of this moment Snips appears 
in fourteen more papers than he did last 
year, and you want to go chip, chip, 
chip, the voice of doom. (Turning away) 
Suppose you let me do the worrying 
about my kid audience— 


NORMAN: (insistent, going to LARRY) Why 
am I a special case? 


LARRY: Norman, you’re not a bad boy 
You’re confused. 


(DUNREATH is listening, vaguely dis- 
turbed. soe picks up coat and hat, 
goes to door.) 


Your case is by no means insoluble, but 
the thing you must be made to grasp— 
(Taking NorMAN’s shoulders)—is the 
nature of your problem. 


NORMAN: (simply, not fresh) I don't 
know what you're talking about. 


LARRY: (great patience, sitting down) 
I'm talking about you, Norman. 


Joe: Look, Larry, I'll be back about 
eight. 


(He goes. DUNREATH listens.) 


LARRY: When you do something like— 
induce smoke from the top of the tepee 
—or deliberately choosing a dog you 
know I wouldn't like—it means some- 
thing to me. It means that you are re- 
jecting your environment because you 
feel the whole universe is hostile 


NORMAN: I don’t understand. 


LARRY: It’s easy enough to understand 
You have feelings of resentment against 
me, as your guardian, because your own 
mother neglected you. 


DUNREATH: (involuntarily) Larry! 


NORMAN: (going toward DUNREATH) What 
does he mean about my mother? 


DUNREATH: He doesn’t mean anything, 
Norman— 


LARRY: (going to NORMAN, leading him 
back to the chair) No, Dunreath, there 
must be no more deception. Norman 
must be healed by the clean, cauteriz- 
ing truth. 


DUNREATH: But, Larry, do ‘you think 
it’s—? 

LARRY: (cutting her off, taking NORMAN 
by the hand and sitting him down) 
Norman, when you were born, your 
mother gave you away to relatives to 
bring you up—because she was a friv- 
olous woman and she had this job- 


NORMAN: (interrupting) What's frivo- 


lous? My mother was not frivolous. 


LARRY: Norman, you must listen. You 
must not interrupt. As.a tiny child you 
waited for your mother to come back 
and take you away with her. But she 
never did come back. She never did 
give you a mother’s love. 


NORMAN: (rising, and moving away) My 
mother did so love me. She even sent 
me a circus set for Christmas. 


DUNREATH: (terribly and intuitively dis- 
turbed) Larry! 


NORMAN: You can ask Mrs. Niles if she 
didn’t send me a circus set! It had three 
elephants and a real bareback rider! 


LARRY: My boy, don’t hide frem reality. 
Face it, and you won't have this inne: 
confusion. The truth is your mother 
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failed you. She didn’t come back and 
get you. She never meant to come back 
and get you. 


NORMAN: (panic, again moving away 
from tarry) What do you know about 
it? She did so, too. If she hadn’t gone 
to heaven she was coming back for me 
and we were going to have a house to- 
gether, just the two of us! She even 
wrote me that in a letter. And it was 
going to have a fireplace and we were 
going to sit in front and have tea and 
toast. That’s in the letter, too, so I have 
proof! 

(DIGNAN returns, lets himself in front 

door. NORMAN runs to him.) 


Dignan! He says my mother didn’t mean 
it when she said about the house, but 
he didn’t know my mother so how could 
he know, huh? He didn’t even know 
that she sent me a circus set. But you 
know, Dignan, you saw my elephant 
I showed you! (Turns on Larry hysteri- 
cally) I'll get that elephant and you can 
see for yourself, I'll show you! (Run- 
ning upstairs and off to his room) I know 
it’s someplace! 


DIGNAN: What’s the matter with Norman? 


LARRY: (starting to the steps) I’m not 
the least bit surprised. They always 
react this way at first. Obviously, it’s 
going to take time. 


DUNREATH: (stopping him at the steps, 
confused, but feeling the need to speak) 
Larry—do you think you're maybe mak- 
ing a mistake with Norman? I know 
your theory is right, but maybe it doesn’t 
apply to Norman— 


LARRY: (faintly startled at the hint of 
criticism, then brightly) Reethy, sweet, 
you mustn't frown like that. You’re go- 
ing to have little lines right here. (Runs 
his fingers between her eyes) Don’t you 
have to get home and have your maid- 
ens prepare you? You leave the problem 
of Norman to me. (Turns and starts off) 
Norman! 


(LARRY Off. DUNREATH avoids meeting 
DIGNAN’S eyes.) 


DIGNAN: What was Norman in such a 
state about? 


DUNREATH: (this confirms her fears) Yes, 
he was in a state, wasn’t he? You know 
how Norman is. He always seems so flip 
and sort of able to take care of himself. 
But is he? (Turns to him) Dignan, 
you're closer to Norman. Could you 
talk to Larry and make him see that 
this maybe isn’t the way to handle 
Norman—? 


DIGNAN: (apprehensive, but determined ) 
Yeah. Yeah, I could talk to Larry. 


(LARRY returns from NORMAN’s room 
as DUNREATH moves to the office door) 


LARRY: (coming downstairs, going to 
phonograph) I can’t get a word out of 
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him. He’s got the room all torn up, 
everything out of the drawers, trying to 
find an elephant which obviously doesn’t 
exist. (Picks up the record, takes it to 
bookshelf) You see, that’s what happens. 
“He invents this fantasy— 


(With a worried glance back. pUNREATH 
slips into the office, leaving door 
slightly open) 


DIGNAN: (picking up a pencil from board 
as he goes to Larry) Larry, this elephant 
business may seem damn silly to you 
but— 


LARRY: It’s a good thing ! got that kid. 
I'll be able to help him. Which of us, 
do you think, could go through his back- 
ground without getting a little twisted— 


DIGNAN: Larry, Norman isn’t twisted! 


(LARRY shoots him a sharp glance, and 
DIGNAN starts to stumble over himself) 


I mean, we've got to stop trying to read 
things in to Norman—he’s just what he 
seems to be—an ordinary— 


LARRY: (going to board, looking at pic- 
NAN’s drawings, abruptly) These are 
awful. I don’t know what kind of cloud 
I was in when I said they were all right. 


DIGNAN: Okay. We’ll talk about them 
later. Larry, in a way it’s none of my 
business, but— 


LARRY: (holding it up) This strip. Snip 
says Runty is trying to un-itch his nose. 
It does not hit. 


DIGNAN: Norman wants to go along with 
you, Larry, but— 


LARRY: (picking up another) And this. 
“The dog rests so fast.” Look at the face 
on Snips at this point. He’s practically 
leering. He looks like a lecherous old 
lefthander. Where’s that childlike feel- 
ing? 

DIGNAN: (stung now, and sidetracked) 
Twenty minutes ago you said those strips 
were okay. 


LARRY: (putting drawings back) I now 
say they’re not okay. (Sizing him up) 
Am I correct in assuming that you are 
getting a little dazed by your own im- 
portance? I will inform you, if you will 
recall, that I am a humorist, and you 
come along and inject yourself and try 
to tell me what’s humorous. If such is 
your desire, let me tell you that you 
are merely a mechanic. (Starts upstairs, 
is stopped by DIGNAN’s persistence) 


DIGNAN: The issue is not my drawing, 
it’s the boy—What you've got to keep 
in consideration, Larry, is that kid’s 
aren't people yet, and a policy that— 


LarRY: Get off that soapbox, boy! You’re 
a great little talker. Where did you get 
to be such an authority? I think we all 
have the very distinct impression that 
you are the shy, or even undergraduate, 
type. Suppose you do me the favor of 


staying in character. I do not mind an 
occasional squeak when you feel you 
have something excruciating to say, but 
when it comes to giving me advice— 
considering your great success as a car- 
toonist and a father— 


(DUNREATH enters from office with 
coat and purse, moves slowly toward 
door) 


—I would decidedly lay off! (Gestures 
to the board) Do that strip over. (To 
DUNREATH as he turns to go upstairs) Joe 
is coming back at eight. Will you be 
ready? 


DUNREATH: (muted) Yes. I’m going now. 


LARRY: (going upstairs) I don’t know 
about Joe Wickes. He was the very one 
who said my pencil was like a flying 
squirrel. 


(LARRY off above. DIGNAN still rigid.) 


DUNREATH: (crossing toward outside 
door, then pausing a moment to speak to 
DIGNAN, both embarrassed by his failure) 
It’s all right, Dignan. I—I shouldn’t have 
asked you. This is our problem—Larry’s 
and mine—and we'll have to work it out. 


(DUNREATH turns and goes out front 
door. DIGNAN says nothing, waits till 
she is gone, then hurls the pencil in 
his hand clear across the room.) 


(Doorbell. pIiGNAN strides to the door, 
throws it open. MIKE, the messenger 
boy, steps in.) 


MIKE: Hi. I’m a little early, but Miss 
Dunreath said to come ahead. 


DIGNAN: Listen, go get a Coke, will you? 
It’s not ready. 


(DIGNAN slams the door on him. Comes 
back into room, raging, uncertain what 
to do. Stops at the board, stares 
at drawings a second. Suddenly he 
brushes them off the board and whips 
a fresh sheet of paper onto it. Sits 
down and begins to sketch furiously, 
his mouth set. NORMAN comes in and 
down the steps.) 


NORMAN: Hi, Dignan. 
DIGNAN: (continues working) Hi, boy. 


NORMAN: You didn’t see my elephant, 
did you? 


DIGNAN: No. Not lately. 


NORMAN: (coming closer to him) But 
you told Larry I had it, didn’t you? 
You told him? 


DIGNAN: (after a pause, working) Yeah. 
I told him. 


NORMAN: Boy, he’s pretty crazy, isn’t 
he? Right off his beano saying stuff like 
that about my mother. 


DIGNAN: He’s off his beano, all right. 
NORMAN: Bats in the belfry, huh? 


DIGNAN: Yep. 
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NORMAN: He’s so crazy in the head he 
ought to be locked up. Huh? 


DIGNAN: I would say that he was one of 
the great mental cases of our time. But 
people don’t appreciate his real quality. 
When I get through with this, they will. 
He will belong to the ages. 


NORMAN: (trying not to show how eager 
he is to get the answer; this is clearly 
what he’s been working up to) But why 
did he say that, Dignan? Why did he 
say it if it wasn’t true? 


DIGNAN: (looks at NORMAN a second, 
wanting to help him. Then turns away, 
disgusted with himself, back to the 
drawing) Oh—that’s what you mean by 
a lively imagination. 


NORMAN: Are you mad at me? 


DIGNAN: No. I’m mad at me. 
(Doorbell again) 


Let him in, Norman, will you? 


(NORMAN goes to door and admits 
MIKE, who stands waiting) 


MIKE: Hi. 


DIGNAN: (calling to Messenger without 
looking up, drawing feverishly) One 
second! 


(Finishes the strip, goes to back of 
desk to get large envelope. NORMAN 
climbs up on stool to better see the 
drawing.) 


NORMAN: (wide-eyed at drawing) Hey, 
Dignan—are you going to send that out? 


DIGNAN: (coming back to board) Yep. 


NORMAN: I mean, is it really all right 
for Snips to kick the dog? 


DIGNAN: Snips kicks the dog and shoots 
himself in the mouth. He’s been under 
a strain. (Puts strip in and tosses the 
envelope to Messenger, who catches it 
and goes, as the curtain falls) 


ACT THREE 


SCENE: LARRY LARKIN’s studio. About eight 
o'clock the same evening. The stage is 
empty for a split second. 


Doorbell. pDUNREATH comes from office, 
LARRY from upstairs with cup of coffee, 
JENIELLA from kitchen, all hurried. pun- 
REATH gets to the door first. She opens it 
to MIKE, the messenger boy, who hands 
her an envelope looking like the ones 
we have seen sent out. 


DUNREATH is dressed in an attractive 


matching outfit; her suitcase stands near 
her desk. 


DUNREATH: (disappointed) Oh—it’s you, 
Mike. What’s this? Thank you. (Closes 
door on him, coming into room with the 
large envelope, calling to the others) 
Nothing about Norman. 


LARRY: Where is the kid? 


DUNREATH: (looking at envelope) It’s 
from Joe Wickes. 


LARRY: (coming downstairs) From Joe 
Wickes? What’s he sending? He’s going 
to be here in fifteen minutes. 


DUNREATH: Larry, if Norman doesn’t 
show up, we can’t go. I just couldn't. 


LarRRY: Listen, with your little suitcase 
sitting there so wistfully, all packed, 
we'll take off tonight! 


DUNREATH: (handing him envelope) Here. 
There’s a separate letter. This looks like 
the strip. He can’t be sending it back. 


LARRY: Hardly. (Holding large envelope, 
puts coffee cup on desk. Opening letter.) 


DUNREATH: (going to her) Jeniella, can’t 
you think of anybody else we could 
call? We’ve tried Billy, we’ve tried the 
Cains— 

JENIELLA: I don’t know. It’s the first 
time he’s ever missed supper. (JENIELLA 
off to kitchen) 


DUNREATH: (suddenly, as she moves to 
board) Larry, I knew he was that up- 
set. You talked me out of it, but I knew! 


LARRY: (staring at letter) Joe Wickes’ 
mind must be going. 


DUNREATH: Why? What does he say? 


LARRY: I don’t get it. He says, “Okay, it 
killed me. But why didn’t you have him 
spit on the American flag?” 


(JENIELLA appears) 


JENIELLA: You still want more coffee, 
Mr. Larkin? 


LARRY: (going to chair, carrying enve- 
lope) Please, Jeniella. Make pots of it- 
scalding hot. 

(JENIELLA goes to kitchen. He sits.) 
I've got to keep drinking it. Until that 
boy is found, I’m going to stay awake. 
I refuse to sleep. I couldn't sleep. 


DUNREATH: Larry—it’s only quarter to 
eight. (She goes to window in back 
wall, opens it, looks out) 


LARRY: (taking out the strip, but not 
looking at it) I suppose that every fam- 
ily has these moments of terror. New 
York is a cruel city, Dunreath. You 
lose a little boy out there—he’s like 
a penny in a pond— 


(JENIELLA returns with coffee tray, 
serves him a cup, places tray on bar, 
goes upstairs.) 


(LARRY glances down at strip and then 
leaps to his feet in a violent nervous 
tremor, spattering his cup of coffee 
all over himself.) 

What! 


(DUNREATH Jumps) 


Oh, no—no. (Starting to her with it) 


Dunreath—(Snatching it away again as 


she comes to him) No. I wouldn't let 
you see it. 


DUNREATH: What is it? Of course I want 
to see it. (Takes the strip) Oh, dear 
Dear, that is curious. 


LARRY: Curious! It’s obscene—the work 
of a twisted mind. Do you realize what 
this means? 


DUNREATH: What? 


LARRY: We know where Norman is. He’s 
with Dignan. 


DUNREATH: I thought about that, but 
usually Dignan leaves a note. Well, 
they'll probably be here any minute. 


LARRY: Dunreath, you do not grasp. What 
if we never see Norman alive? 


DUNREATH: Oh, Larry! 


LARRY: These things happen. By now the 
boy may be left in a locker in Grand 
Central Station. 

DUNREATH: Dignan wouldn’t hurt Nor- 


man. 


LARRY: I refer you to this drawing as 
a sample of what Dignan will do. Look 
at it! Snips shoots himself in the mouth 
Is that the work of a sane man? 


(DUNREATH has looked at it again and. 
in spite of herself, she begins to giggle 
She turns away. LARRY grabs her by 
the shoulders.) 


Don’t let go, honey. It’s a hard time for 
all of us— 


(She moves away, trying to control 
herself; LARRY, watching her, gets an 
impossible thought) 


Dunreath. You weren’t laughing—! 


DUNREATH: Well, I mean—it’s just a joke 
Dignan knew they wouldn’t print it 


LARRY: He sent it! Dunreath, you could 
show that to any psychiatrist in the 
country and he would tell you about 
that man. You study the work of Van 
Gogh. Those trees in the paintings get- 
ting wilder and wilder as the mind 
sputters and goes out— 


(DUNREATH goes to the desk telephone) 
What are you doing? 
DUNREATH: I’m going to call Dignan. 


LARRY: Dignan won’t be there. We’re 
never going to hear from Dignan again 


DUNREATH: What do you mean? 


LARRY: He’s made his little gesture. You 
don’t suppose he’s ever coming back to 
face me, do you? 

DUNREATH: (realizing the truth of this, 
and unexpectedly crestfallen) Oh. No, 
I suppose he won’t. (Slight pause to 
absorb as she sits at desk) What’ll he 
do? Send Norman home in a cab—? 


LARRY: That's what we'll pray for. (Pick- 


ing up wedding-invitation list from 
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desk) Look. Keep this list. Of course, 
there'll be no invitations now, but all 
these people will have to get announce- 
ments next week. 


(He is interrupted by JENIELLA, who 
has come fram his room above with 


an unsealed ordinary envelope in her 
hand) 


JENIELLA: Mr. Larkin, this envelope 
I found behind the radiator in the bath- 
room. Do you still want it? 


LARRY: Envelope? What envelope? 


JENIELLA: There isn’t anything in it but 
black hairs. It says “mustache” on the 
outside. 


(DUNREATH glances up at LARRY with 
a new and somewhat shrewder eye, 
as JENIELLA brings him the envelope. 
He is very embarrassed. JENIELLA gets 
tray and goes, as LARRY gives a little 
dismissive laugh to DUNREATH and 
pockets the envelope.) 


LARRY: It was my first mustache. These 
things always give you a laugh later. 


(Doorbell. Larry leaps at it, happy for 
the distraction.) 


O-kay! Here’s our little wanderer. Lis- 
ten, I'll get him stashed away while you 
go powder your nose. 


(LARRY throws open door to BILLY, 
who comes right in, goes to chair at 
desk and sits) 


Oh no, look here, Billy, Norman isn’t 
here, we don’t know where he is, but 
you can call him tomorrow and— 


BILLY: I didn’t come to see Norman. 
I came to see you—(Draping one leg 
over the other in the approved posture) 
—Larry. 

LARRY: To see me? 


BILLY: Yeah, like you said on the phone. 
You said you wanted to powwow. Well, 
let’s pow. 


LARRY: (aghast) Oh, good heavens. 


DUNREATH: Billy, we're all kind of busy 
around here tonight— 


BILLY: I'll be glad to give you my opin- 
ion about Snips. 


LARRY: Dunreath, would you deal with 
this young art critic? 


DUNREATH: (getting BILLY toward door, 
the invitation list still in her hand) Billy 
—I’m sorry—you'd better run along— 


BILLY: But he said he wanted some boy 
talk! 


DUNREATH: Good-by, Billy—I’ll let you 
know about Norman—(Shuts the door 
on him. JENIELLA has come into the room 
with the coffee tray, puts it on bar.) 
Jeniella, the new doorman will be on 
now. Would you ask him if he’s seen 
Norman? 
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(JENIELLA goes on out the front door) 


LARRY: (taking cup of coffee) Whatever 
about Norman, where the hell is Joe? 


DUNREATH: Larry, I meant to ask you 
about this list. Why have you got it 
William O’Dwyer, Mayor of New York? 


LARRY: Oh, just change it. We have his 
Mexican address somewhere. 


DUNREATH: (starts to desk, stops) And 
also Colonel Warren. You were the one 
who told me when he died. I don’t get 
this. Do I have the wrong list? (Check- 
ing top of sheets) No, it says “Wedding” 
—(Suddenly) Larry! 


LARRY: What? 


DUNREATH: Is this the same list you used 
when you married Eloise? 


LARRY: I guess it is. 
DUNREATH: You guess it is? It is! 


LARRY: (going to her) Well, Dunreath! 
I may have divorced Eloise but I’m still 
speaking to those other people. You 
don’t change your entire acquaintance 
with every wife. 


DUNREATH: I suppose not. Maybe I better 
file this—in case you need it for your 
next wife—(Goes to desk) 


LARRY: Don’t tell me you're jealous of 
Eloise! 

DUNREATH: I wonder if I am. I only saw 
her picture. She’s beautiful. Golly, beau- 
tiful couldn’t compare. Except maybe 
she has the kind of round eyes like the 
ones they screw in little dead furs. 


LARRY: Reethy—that’s all so long ago 
I don’t even remember what color eys 
she had! 

DUNREATH: (pause, then turning away 
from him) Larry— 


LaRRY: Uh huh? 
DUNREATH: What color eyes do I have? 


LaRRY: Well, they’re—they’re brown, of 
course. 


DUNREATH: I’m terribly sorry, that’s not 
the answer. 


LARRY: Now I've done it! It’s the con- 
fusion around here today. If I wasn’t 
completely in a tailspin I never would 
have forgotten those startling blue eyes 
of yours. 


DUNREATH: (turning on him) Larry! You 
really haven't noticed! 

LARRY: What? 

DUNREATH: My left eye is blue but the 


right one is brown. Didn’t you really 
know that? 


LARRY: (shocked) You're kidding. (Goes 
up to her and peers) Good God, they 
are different! 


DUNREATH: (defensively) Well, it’s not 
a disease! 


(JENIELLA returns) 


JENIELLA: I asked the doorman. He says 
no, but he'll keep his eye out. 


LARRY: (going to her) Jeniella, I ask 
you. As one seeking the truth, I ask 
you. Did you notice Miss Dunreath’s 
eyes? 


DUNREATH: Larry! 


Larry: A fib will go against you in 
heaven. 


DUNREATH: Larry, this is just all too silly! 
(DUNREATH darts into the office. LARRY 
strides after her.) 


LARRY: I’m coming! Ask me about your 
ears. I know all about your ears. (LARRY 
into office, closing door. JENIELLA turns 
to desk to pick up coffee cup and im- 
mediately comes upon the DIGNAN strip, 
picks it up, stares at it.) 


JENIELLA: Had days like that myself. 


(DIGNAN lets himself in the front door. 
He is wrought up and determined. 
Carries a gift-wrapped package under 
his arm.) 


Hello, Mr. Dignan. 


DIGNAN: I want to see Mr. Larkin. Is he 
around? 


JENIELLA: (makes a gesture toward of- 
fice, then remembers something) Hey, 
you responsible for what’s on the back 
porch? 


DIGNAN: (gesture of silence) That’s a 
secret. (Has crossed nervously toward 
office door, then turned back. JENIELLA 
takes cup to tray.) Jeniella—after the 
next ten minutes, I’m not going to be 
around here any more—so here’s your 
farewell present. 


JENIELLA: I knew you’d be going. The 
nice ones don’t last. What can this be? 


DIGNAN: (grinning in spite of his nerves) 
It’s five pounds of liver. Go crazy. 


(She unwraps the package, an elabo- 
rate box of candy) 


JENIELLA: My goodness. Thank you, Mr. 
Dignan. 

DIGNAN: I was going to get you theater 
tickets but I didn’t know what kind of 
show you liked. 


JENIELLA: I like one where in the second 
act for some reason she’s got to wear 
his pajamas, and she looks so cute and 
floppy in them. 


picGNAN: Ah, that’s a trap, Jeniella. 
I was on a week end once. This girl 
I was going with, she had to wear my 
pajamas. They were tight on her. It 
was the end of a beautiful dream. (Can’t 
stand it any longer) Jeniella, tell Mr. 
Larkin I want to see him. 


JENIELLA: (going to office door and rap- 
ping) Somebody here. (Crossing toward 
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DIGNAN: It's five pounds of liver. Go crazy. 
(Hilda Haynes and Jackie Cooper) 





kitchen) He has high blood. I knew 
a lady had high blood. She lost the use 
of herself. (JENIELLA off to kitchen) 


(DIGNAN now nerves himself as best 
he can, pacing a bit and muttering to 
himself, quickly rehearsing what he 
will say to LARRY) 


DIGNAN: “You—are a loudmouth—a punk 
and a phony!” 
(Office door opens and LARRY comes 
out) 


LARRY: Oh, you came back—! 


DIGNAN: (breathing hard) Yes, I came 
back—(Going to him)—and I’m going 
to say something I’ve had on my mind 
to say for a long time. You—are a loud- 
mouth—a funk—and a pony! 


LARRY: A pony? A what? 


DIGNAN: Never mind. I was over- 
rehearsed. 


LARRY: (coming toward him) You wee- 
viled your way in here—poisoning— 
destroying— 


(DUNREATH hurries in from office) 


DUNREATH: Dignan! Did you bring Nor- 
man? 
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DIGNAN: (deflected from LARRY in sur- 
prise) Bring Norman? What do you 
mean? 


DUNREATH: Isn’t he with you? 
DIGNAN: (at sea) No. 
LARRY: You took him, didn’t you? 


DIGNAN: What is this? (Going to her) 
Where is Norman? 


DUNREATH: We don’t know. He never 
came home for dinner— 


DIGNAN: Did you call Billy? Did you—? 


DUNREATH: We've called everybody. I've 
gone out looking— 


DIGNAN: Well, hell, we’d better get the 
police. (Starts for phone on bar) 


LARRY: (quickly going after him) Wait 
a minute? I don’t think I'd do that, 
fellas— 


DUNREATH: Why not? 


LARRY: Well, do we want those Keystone 
Cops tramping in all over the place? 
And a big splash in the papers—? 


(DIGNAN picks up phone as JENIELLA 
appears from kitchen) 


JENIELLA: I saw Norman. 





DUNREATH and DIGNAN: (jumping) Where? 


JENIELLA: Coming along the sidewalk 
with a cop. (Doorbell) That'll be them. 


LARRY: (quickly) Dunreath, you deal. 
(LARRY off to the kitchen, damn fast) 


(DUNREATH has rushed to the door. She 
throws it open to reveal NORMAN on 
the threshold, with something tightly 
cupped under his arm. A POLICEMAN, 
who is with him, steps in.) 


POLICEMAN: This kid live here? 
DUNREATH: Norman—lI was so worried. 


POLICEMAN: (gesturing NORMAN into 
room) Get in here, boy. 


NORMAN: (still tight-lipped, with a slight 
television expression as he enters) I’m 
coming, Sheriff. 
( JENIELLA goes upstairs and into NOR- 
MAN’S room) 
DUNREATH: What happened? Where did 
you find him? 


POLICEMAN: Well now, when I tell you, 
I think you’re going to be pretty sur- 
prised. 

DUNREATH: What was it? What did he do? 


POLICEMAN: He says he didn’t do any- 
thing, but when I found him he was 
climbing out of a second-story window 
over in Downing Square— 


DUNREATH: Norman! 


NORMAN: I was just getting my elephant 
back from Kenny. That’s what I re- 
membered—I gave it to Kenny. I’m go- 
ing to show it to Larry and then he can 
just dry up and blow away. (Breaks 
from them, starts for stairs) 


DIGNAN: (intercepting him) Hey, wait 
a minute, guy. You mean you sneaked 
into Kenny’s bedroom and stole it. Why 
didn’t you just ask him for it? 


NORMAN: And have him think I was an 
Indian giver? (Breaks from DIGNAN, runs 
upstairs and into LARRY’s room) Mr. 
Larkin! Mr. Larkin! I’ve got something 
to show you! 
(DIGNAN glances at DUNREATH, then 
runs up after NORMAN) 


DUNREATH: Oh, thank you, Officer. We 
were just beginning to get scared 
. 


POLICEMAN: What's with the kid? 


DUNREATH: Well, you see, the elephant 
was part ofa set that— 


POLICEMAN: That’s not what I mean 
When I picked him up I asked him 
whose kid he was. He said nobody’s. 


DUNREATH: He did? 


POLICEMAN: He said he lived here, but 
he wasn’t anybody’s kid. Now what’s 
the story? 

DUNREATH: (turning away) That’s—not 
true, Officer. He is somebody’s kid 
(Pause) He’s my kid. 
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POLICEMAN: Well, if he’s your kid, you 
better keep an eye on him. (Taking out 
notebook) How do your spell the name 
here—I’ve got to fill out this report 


(LARRY enters unexpectedly from 
kitchen, affable and eager) 


LARRY: Hey! Was that Norman? 


DUNREATH: (surprised, caught off base) 


Larry—this is the officer who—brought 
him back 


LARRY: (going directly to cop, hand out) 


Man, you may not have come up to this 
door on a white charger, but that’s how 
you look to this worried citizen 


POLICEMAN: (shaking hands) Glad I saw 


him. If you'll just give me the 


here 


name 


LARRY: Officer, this. may seem like a 
dreadful impertinence, but may I ask 


a favor? 


What? 


POLICEMAN 


LARRY: I’d like to do your head 


Huh? 


POLICEMAN 


LARRY: Head and shoulders. Do you see 
what I mean, Dunreath? They are chal- 
lenging. Don’t mind me—I'm just a poor 
devil of a cartoonist that would like to 
do something decent. (Beckons Cop to 
chair) It’s mostly the jaw line 


POLICEMAN: The jaw 


LARRY: (shining the hanging desk lamp 


in the Cop’s face) Yes, it’s like a Roman 
bridge, built to last. With that bone 
structure, you will have that handsome 
structure when you get to be middle- 
aged. (Cop, of course, is middle-aged 
LARRY goes to board, starts to draw.) I'd 
sure be glad to get it down, I mean for 
my own sake. (Cop goes to board, star- 
ing) Of course, it’s the practice I want, 
I'd be glad to give you the original. 
Don't look—it may be terrible. If I call 
you, would you—? 


POLICEMAN: (impressed) Say, I know my 


wife would like to have—a drawing 


LARRY: Jot your telephone number down 
for me, will you? 


(POLICEMAN writes it on pad as LARRY 


moves away from board, 


pots to 
candle heshas given DUNREATH) 


I saw you looking at that candle there 
It's something I’m giving to Father 
O’Brien down the block. You 


know 
him‘ 


POLICEMAN: Sure 


LARRY: Then you know how hard he has 


to scratch fot money. (Going to front 
door, opening it) Anyway I just thought 
I'd get this candle, just one of those 
things. (Has taken phone number from 
Cop and is getting him to door) You 
know, I might book—God is 


a Natural. Listen, I hope nothing will 


write a 


TALBOT-GILES 


get to the papers about the kid here. 
He’s a good little old boy. 


POLICEMAN: Oh, no—no 


LARRY: I’ve got your number, yes. (Get- 
ting Cop out the door) Don’t get that 
structure all smashed up now, those 
crazy police cars. (With a great grin, 
closes door on POLICEMAN, turns back into 
room, sighs) What I'd really like to do 
is his feet. (Swinging into brisk effici- 
ency) Well, the Norman problem is 
settled. We can go. (Hurrying toward 
kitchen) You begin to blush, I'll give 
Jeniella her money. (He 
kitchen) 


goes into 


(DUNREATH gets up, a little dazed. Nor- 
MAN struggles in above trying to 
free himself from DIGNAN’s restraining 
grasp. As they get to the landing, 
NORMAN loses his grip on the elephant 


and the toy tumbles down the steps.) 


NORMAN: I will so tell Larry! He’s going 
to see this elephant face to face. Then 


he won't say any more stuff about my 
mother. 


DIGNAN: Norman, Larry’s all wrong about 
this. He’s all wet. But you’re never go- 
ing to convince him. You're just going 
to get yourself more upset. 


NORMAN: (a little hysterical) Do you 
think people can say things that are not 
true just because they’re big people? 


DIGNAN: No, Norman, I— 


NORMAN: Let me go! (Breaks from pic- 
NAN and runs downstairs to try to find 
LARRY, but DUNREATH stops him 
a sudden command) 


with 


DUNREATH: (decisive) Norman. Go to 
your room and get your clothes—the 
ones you had when you came. You’re 


leaving. 
NORMAN: Am I? Is Dignan coming? 


DUNREATH: (going to phone on bar and 


dialing) No. Dignan is not coming. You 





LARRY: Yes, it's like a Roman bridge, built to last. With that bone structure, 
you will have that handsome structure when you get to be middle-aged. 
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collect your things—and put anything 
that’s dirty in a brown paper bag. 


NORMAN: (delighted) Yes, sir, mister! 
(NORMAN picks up his elephant and runs 
upstairs off to his room) 


DIGNAN: What do you mean? What are 
you going to do with Norman? 


DUNREATH: I’m going to take him to my 
mother’s for a while. I—(into phone) 
This is the Larkin apartment. Would 
you get me a cab? 


DIGNAN: (coming downstairs) Okay— 
what about Larry? 


DUNREATH: (leaving phone and picking 
up two sweaters from floor of tepee) 
Never mind about Larry, I'll explain it 
to Larry. He’ll understand. 


DIGNAN: (still exultant, going to her) 
What about me? 


DUNREATH: What about you? 


DIGNAN: Please marry me, Dunreath— 
please? 


DUNREATH: If I were you, I'd grow up 
first and then I'd get married. (She 
leaves him, going toward desk) 


DIGNAN: (following her) What’s this 
about? 


DUNREATH: (turning back to him) You 
know how Norman depends on you. 
And this afternoon, there he was—so 
upset, so miserable. Did you stay with 
him? No, you left him to go wandering 
all over Lexington Avenue by himself. 
And then I asked you most especially 
to talk to Larry—but did you? No, you 
drew your smart little cartoon and just 
disappeared! (Goes to desk, picks up 
her bag, places it on chair left of desk, 
opens it and puts in sweaters) 


DIGNAN: (going to her) Dunreath, don’t 
take that tone—and don’t not look at 
me. (She turns away, he moves to above 
desk so as to face her) Do you really 
mean to tell me you don’t have any 
special kind of a feeling for me? I can’t 
be all alone in this thing, you must have 
noticed something! (She turns away 
again. He moves to face her) I can’t 
dump it all in your lap. You have to 
reach out—and you'd better—because 
things slip away. (This time when she 
turns away, he grabs her by the shoul- 
ders and turns her to him) Dunreath, 
beauty is slippery and love is scarce! 
That sounds like Larry, I know, but it’s 
true. I just—Oh, the hell with it. (He 
rises, moves away) 
/ 

DUNREATH: (getting up, places bag on 
floor at desk, moving to board) Listen, 
even if I was through with Larry, do 
you think I'd come running to you on 
the rebound? 


DIGNAN: Rebound? You never loved him. 
I think of this as the bound. 
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DUNREATH: All right. (Going to him) 
Yes! This afternoon when you kissed me 
I did get a funny feeling, like needles 
in my throet. But I don’t think that’s so 
important. I know myself. I’m not the 
pillar type. I have to have somebody to 
lean on, to look up to, not somebody 
who folds up like an Arab four times 
a day and who just isn’t—ept! 


DIGNAN: (going to her, taking her hands) 
Come on! Let’s be jellyfish together. 


DUNREATH: (heatedly, pulling away) I 
don’t care how much I twinge after 
a person if I don’t respect them. And 
you want to know something? I don’t 
believe that stuff about how you get 
sick if you have to fight with people! 
I think you’re chickenhearted—just plain 
wishy-washy! 


DIGNAN: Okay. (Going toward steps) 
You look on your door mat tomorrow 
and I won't be there. That’s the thing 
about me—you tell me something thir- 
teen or fourteen times and I get it. 
(answering the unspoken question) I’m 
going to get my rubbers. (Going up- 
stairs) But you go ahead—you go ahead. 
Be Mrs. Larkin. Lean on that—Ferris 
wheel. And in a couple of years they'll 
all be saying, “She’s made a wonderful 
adjustment.” (Goes into NORMAN’s room) 


(LARRY bursts in from kitchen, with 
champagne bottle) 


LARRY: So I got some champagne and 
Jeniella has it standing upright in the 
icebox! (Interrupting himself as he sees 
DIGNAN go off) What’s he doing? 


DUNREATH: Never mind— 


LARRY: (starting to steps) He’s not go- 
ing near that boy—! 


DUNREATH: (stopping him) Larry, you 
know I never cross you on anything, 
and I don’t really want to now. You 
don’t seem to see the thing about Nor- 
man, but I do, and it’s a matter of con- 
science with me that I— 


LARRY: (still on subject of DIGNAN, mov- 
ing away) You know, from the time he 
came here, I kept sensing an under- 
current of antagonism— 


DUNREATH: (following him) Norman's 
kind of worked up about this now, but 
kids don’t nurse grudges the way we 
do, and I think maybe if he doesn’t see 
you for a little while, he— 


LARRY: Well, I'll tell you this. I can’t 
sue him, because that would just spread 
it around. But— 


DUNREATH: (suddenly) Larry. I thought 
Dignan was so weak because he couldn’t 
talk to you. I can’t talk to you! 


LARRY: (turning to her) What? 


DUNREATH: We have this thing where 
you expatiate and I’m funny-dumb. 


Well, I’m not as funny-dumb as all 
that! This happens to be serious, but 
I can’t communicate! What am I going 
to have to do—write you a letter about 
it? (Doorbell) 


LARRY: (as he goes to answer it) Honey, 
I know exactly how you feel. I’ve got 
butterflies in my stomach myself. (Opens 
the door to JOE wicKEs) Well, the best 
man cometh! 


Joe: Listen, I want to know. (Mock 
concern) How is Snips? (Puts coat and 
hat on bench) 


LARRY: (false hearty laughter as he 
comes back into room) Ha-ha-ha-ha! 
What did you think when you saw that 
thing? 

JOE: (returning in kind) Ha-ha-ha-ha! 
I thought you wanted to retire but were 
too shy to say so. 


LARRY: Good lord, Joe, you don’t think— 


Joe: You know, people keep looking for 
ways to cut down their income tax, but 
it’s not usual to eliminate the income 
(To DUNREATH, as he goes to bar for 
a drink) Hi, honey. 


DUNREATH: (flat, disturbed, and waiting 
to go on with Larry) Hello, Joe. How 
are you? 

Joe: Hey, read that line again. And put 
some feeling into it this time. 


LARRY: Thank God you were the only 
one who saw it. 


Joe: Are you kidding? Mac had a copy 
made for the bulletin board on every 
floor. 


LARRY: What! 


DUNREATH: (impatient) Larry, listen— 
(Telephone) 


LARRY: Dunreath, would you get that 
phone? 


(She looks at him a second, helpless- 
ly, then goes to phone on desk) 


JOE: (sits) And those copies disappeared 
so fast Mac had to run off a couple of 
hundred. He’s selling them for fifty 
cents each. 


DUNREATH: (at phone) Larry, it’s Albany 
calling. Governor Dewey wants to talk 
to you. 

LARRY: (rushing to phone, snapping his 
fingers and slapping his forehead) Oh, 
Dewey! I forgot all about him! (Snatch- 
ing phone, sitting at desk) Hello—Tom! 
. . . Who is this? The secretary. Very 
well. (Doorbell) I can’t see anybody 
now! This is important. " 


(As DUNREATH turns to door, she sees 
JENIELLA coming from NORMAN’s room.) 


DUNREATH: Jeniella—(Motions her to 
front door. JENIELLA goes out into hall.) 


LARRY: (keeps calling futilely into phone) 
Hello? 
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DUNREATH: Larry— 
(NORMAN comes in from his room) 


NORMAN: Dunreath, Jeniella says she’s 
just put my brown pants in the washer. 


DUNREATH: (distracted) Oh, that’s all 
right. 


NORMAN: My worms were in the pocket. 
They'll drown! (Exits to his room. pun- 
REATH turns back to LARRY at phone.) 


DUNREATH: Larry— 


LARRY: (on phone, fresh start) Tom, 
boy—how are you? ... Who is this? 
.. . I just had the secretary... . You? 
secretary? Talk about wheels within 
wheels. ...I said—Oh, never mind, 
just connect me with the Governor. 


JENIELLA: (at front door) Did somebody 
here call a taxi? 


DUNREATH: (struggling toward a deci- 
sion) Yes, Jeniella—I did. I—didn’t think 
he’d be here this quick— 


JENIELLA: Shall I tell him to go away? 


DUNREATH: (hesitation, then) No. Tell 
him to wait. 


(JENIELLA goes out) 


(Making up her mind) Larry— 


LARRY: (on phone) Hello, hello. Hello, 
hello. .. . Who am I? Never mind who 
I am— 


(JENIELLA returns and goes out into 
kitchen, leaving kitchen door open) 


—just let me talk to the Governor... . 
I don’t want to talk to him about 
anything, he wants to talk to me. 
The name is Larkin. ., . Oh my God, 
L-A-R-K-I-N. (Hangs up) She’s go- 
ing to check and see if he did call me 
—isn't that the limit? 

DUNREATH: Larry—I've just decided about 
something— 


(DIGNAN has come in from NORMAN’S 
room carrying his rubbers, stands on 
balcony looking on) 


—and I—(Looking at Joe and DIGNAN) 
—can't say it right out in front of every- 
body. Could we go into the office? 


LARRY: (clapping her on the shoulders) 
Darling, will you say whatever it is 
you're trying to say? (Before she can 
open her mouth, has turned to Joe) You 
know, if I told Tom about that girl’s 
stupidity, I bet she’d lose her job. (Phone 
rings, LARRY dives for it.) Hello! ... 
Yes, I know this is Mr. Dewey's secre- 
tary’s secretary's secretary. Do you think 
that you could, in the fullness of time 

. What? .. . Very well. I'll wait. (To 
the others as he sits on edge of desk 
facing DUNREATH) Dew’s on another 
phone. He'll talk to me in a minute. 


DUNREATH: (taking off her ring) Larry, 
I'm going to give this back to you. 
(Hands it to him) 
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(DIGNAN sits down on landing) 


LARRY: (taking it abstractedly, entirely 
intent on phone) Sure. (Into phone) 
Yes. ... Yes, I'm waiting. (To Joe) Joe, 
did you ever see. Dunreath’s ring? It’s 
three carats. (Suddenly, looking at pun- 
REATH) What? What are you giving me 
this for? 


DUNREATH: (quietly) I’m giving it to you 
because I’m not going to marry you. I’m 
leaving, Larry. I'm leaving you and I’m 
leaving this job and furthermore I’m 
taking Norman with me. 


LARRY: (standing up) What? (To new 
voice on phone) Wait! Shut up! I can’t 
talk to you now! (Slams down receiver, 
comes to her) What did you say? 


DUNREATH: It’s true, Larry. (Turning 
away) I’m breaking our engagement. 


(Pause. Larry, stunned, walks away to 
Center, slowly turns back.) 


LARRY: Well, you caught on to me. It 
was always in the cards that you would. 
You know, this is the way these mo- 
ments always come. You see them com- 
ing, you wake in the night in a sweat, 
and then they happen right out in front 
of everybody. 


DUNREATH: I asked you to come into the 
office. 


LARRY: What was the last, last straw, 
Dunreath? The business with the police- 
man? Wasn't that the phoniest thing 
you ever saw? Success is the enemy, 
Dunreath. We are the hollow men, the 
stuffed men. I think you’re right to yo. 


DUNREATH: (going toward him) Well, 
Larry, I’m glad you take it this way— 


LARRY: I’m in one of those predicaments, 
you know. It’s the business of keeping 
up—this business of never letting down. 
This pressure, this little mallet that be- 
gins pounding when I get my headache, 
you know: My life is pitched too high. 
First it’s this business itself, this com- 
petition. These guys are vultures, and 
so you vulch or you will be vulched 
upon. Do you know what I'm talking 
about? 


DUNREATH: I think so. 


LARRY: (turning away) I'm just kind of 
seeing myself tonight. I’ve been pushed 
into being somebody not really me. 
Keep this a deep, dark secret, my good 
girl, because a lot of them take every 
measure in their power to discredit me 
and you know it. Some of them are the 
very prototype of I don’t know what. 
(To her) If you will just bear with me, 
Dunreath. That sounds like “Please stay 
tuned to this station,” doesn’t it? 


DUNREATH: Larry, I know you meant 
well by Norman— 


. 


LARRY: It’s all my fault. Honestly, I al- 
most could bring myself to say I drove 


the boy away; I mean at the moment. 
I mean I -tried too hard. It goes ’way 
back. Now you may think I'm refining 
this down to a sort of isolated situation, 
but I mean us. I couldn't stand anybody 
but you. I mean naturally the girl has 
to have a good personality and someone 
who is interested in the same things but 
not just any sweet, pleasant young 
woman. I must kiss the tip of that in- 
quiring nose. (Kisses her on the nose 
quickly. She turns away) We can get 
away from the hoorah—live in a little 
place, walk down the street, see the 
boys and see what all they know. Give 
up the strip, if necessary. I can get a 
job driving that sprinkling wagon in 
summer and ride around all night 
through cool, dark streets. You can 
come. We're going to have peace and 
quiet if I have to buy Walden Pond and 
drain it and bring it down here for us 
to wade in. 


DUNREATH: (a little weakly as she sits 
in chair) But Larry— 


LARRY: (circling arownd chair) So, you 
poor child, you know all about me, all 
the i, dark unswept corners. So our 
? » can be sort of pre-shrunk. 
(Sics on arm of chair, close to her) 
Absolute candor and oodles of love. 
You're going to be the boss lady (Pick- 
ing up her wrist to look at watch) We 
can still make it if we— 


(DIGNAN has just risen) 


DIGNAN: (loud and firm) Larry Larkin, 
shut up! 

LARRY: (startled, half turning, still hold- 
ing DUNREATH’s wrist) What—? 


DIGNAN: (coming down, slamming rub- 
bers on board) Dunreath, you said it, 
you meant it, now stick to it! We’re not 
going to have one of those things where 
the prince who becomes a toad turns 
back into a prince again. You may not 
be going to marry me— 


LARRY: (rising) You! 


DIGNAN: (to LARRY) Down, Prince! (To 
DUNREATH) —but you're not going to 
marry him! 

LARRY: Reethy, darling— 


DIGNAN: (to her on one knee) Tell him 
to go to hell! Just say the words after 
me— 

DUNREATH: Larry, I've tried to explain— 


LARRY: (cutting her off, not wanting to 
hear-it, and concentrating on DIGNAN) 
Dignan—what is this attitude of yours? 
Can’t we bring it into the open? Don’t 
you like me? 


DIGNAN: (getting up) I guess I haven't 
been making myself clear. How do I 
feel about you? Let me put it this way— 
me, Tarzan—you, son of a bitch. (Warm- 
ing to his subject recklessly) You talk- 
ing about love, concerning the subject 
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of which you don’t even know the first 
principles of! 


LARRY: (going to him) Listen, boy— 


DIGNAN: You listen! Even though love 
seems to be oozing out of every one of 
your pores, you have never in your love 
lifed anybody! I mean, you have never 
in your—life— (Sudden queasy sensa- 
tion, puts up a hand to Larry and moves 
slightly away) Just a minute. (Goes 
quickly to sofa and sits) 


LARRY: You hear this, Joe? This is what 
I've been sheltering— 


DIGNAN: (getting up and returning to the 
attack regardless) Never mind Joe! 
(Quickly apologetic) I mean you, Mr. 
Wickes. (To Larry) We're talking about 
you and the cockles of your heart that 
couldn’t be warmed with a blowtorch! 
(He quickly sits on sofa again) 


LARRY: (fighting back) Dignan, some- 
thing inside you is bad. Something is 
not good. How would you know the 
things closest to my heart—? 


DIGNAN: (getting up and shouting) Obvi- 
ously the things closest to your heart 
are your lungs! (Again he has to sit 
down on the sofa) 


LARRY: My only reason for adopting this 
boy— 


DIGNAN: (jumping up and plowing 
ahead) I am not questioning your mo- 
tives. They stink. (Opens his mouth to 
go on, then closes if} Oh, dear. (Gropes 


for chair near desk and sits down) 


DUNREATH: (worried, rising) Dignan, 
don’t you think you’d better—? 


DIGNAN: (shouting at her as he rises) 
And another thing I don’t want to hear 
any more of today is your girlish 
prattle! (Reverting to Larry, who has 
moved close to him, and, in his passion, 
forgetting and starting again) The 
trouble with you is you’ve never gotten 
over your first love affair—the one 
with yourself! 


(LARRY turns on his heel to walk 
away, but DIGNAN is after him) 


DIGNAN: No you don’t! (Swings LARRY 
around to face him) I’ve only begun 
to— (Violent attack, which forces him 
to drop onto sofa and then slowly to lie 
back, his voice trailing to a whisper) 
—tell you what I think about you— 


LARRY: (honestly confused by this) 


What are you doing? 





DIGNAN: (shouting from reclining posi- 
tion) Obviously I’m lying on the sofa! 


LARRY: What are you doing that for? 


DIGNAN: (shouting) Because it gives me 
a psychological advantage! (Renewed 
confidence in this position) Talk about 
being in love with yourself! Did you 
ever hear about the worm that eats its 
own tail? (Sitting up) That’s you— 
eating it and relishing each mouthful of 
its rich, creamy goodness) (Suddenly 
turning over on his face) That was an 
ill-chosen image— 


(NORMAN enters from his room with a 
bag packed and his elephant) 


LaRRY: And what are you doing with 
that suitcase? 


DUNREATH: (going to him) I told you, 
Larry. But you were so busy talking to 
Governor Dewey— 


LARRY:- Governor Dewey! My God, where 
is he? I hung up on him. What’ll I say 
to him? (Going to desk—to soe) What 
did I say to him? 


joe: If I remember correctly—and I do 
—you said “Shut up, I can’t talk to you 
now.” 


DIGNAN: Tell him to go to hell! Just say the words after me— 
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LARRY: I didn’t. What’ll I do? 
JOE: Move to Connecticut. 


(LARRY dashes to phone. DUNREATH 
calls NORMAN down to her. DIGNAN 
sits up.) 


LARRY: Operator! What happened to that 
call I had? . What call? ... All 
right, give me long distance! (Sits on 
edge of desk) 


(JENIELLA has left the kitchen door 
open and during the last line the dog, 
HAPPY, has wandered into the room. 
NORMAN runs to him, throws his arms 
around the dog’s neck) 


NORMAN: Happy! Look—he found his 
way back— He’s intelligent! 


LARRY: (over his shoulder at phone, 
rattled) Just who is responsible for the 
return of Strongheart? 


DUNREATH: Norman! Look, dear—I’d love 
to take Happy but I’m afraid they don’t 
allow dogs in the apartment where I live. 


(NORMAN’S expression is one of utter 
dismay. DIGNAN gets up and goes to 
get his coat.) 


Oh, I am sorry. I— 


LARRY: (turning from phone) Of course 
you can’t take the boy if he wants to 
stay here— (Aside to NORMAN, who is 
looking at him) —where.you can have 


all the dogs you want— (Into phone) 
What? 


NORMAN: (pause, going up to him) Dig- 

nan, can you have dogs—or boys? 
(DIGNAN turns away) 

LARRY: (on phone) Listen, I want to 

pick up a call—from Albany— 

NORMAN: Dignan—? 


DUNREATH: Norman, if you don’t want to 
come with me— 


NORMAN: Sure I do, Dunreath, but— 
(Yearning, toward DIGNAN, who still will 
not look at him) 


DIGNAN: (finally turning to NORMAN, 
quietly) Norman—lI’d like to have you 
come home with me. But it wouldn’t 
work out, see? I have to go to work 
every day, and there’s nobody to take 
care of you— 


NORMAN: See, I'd go to school and when 
school was out I'd go to where you work 
and I'd wait in the vestibule— 


(DIGNAN turns away again) 


Joe: I have a solution. Dignan takes the 
boy, Larry keeps Happy, and I take 
Dunreath. 


LARRY: Norm, I did a crazy thing. I will 
absolutely keep Old Happy. 


DIGNAN: You will like hell. 


LARRY: I absolutely will. 
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DIGNAN: As it happens, Old Happy be- 
longs to me. All seven hundred pounds 
of him. 


LARRY: How could he? 


DIGNAN: I bought him. In fact—( Digging 
in his pocket as he goes to desk) —some- 
where I have a record of the great 
transaction. Here! (Puts receipt on desk) 


LARRY: Why on earth would you buy 
that dog? 


DIGNAN: (suddenly embarrassed again) 
I was hungry. 


DUNREATH: (rising, quietly) Dignan, I 
know why you bought that dog. You 
thought we’d come with you, didn’t 
you? 

DIGNAN: (bitter with himself as he moves 
to the dog) Ah, yes! I thought a lot of 
things. It was going to be a case of 
Dignan to the rescue. But as some of 
you have pointed out in your letters, 
I have this tendency to get feeble in 
the clinches. (Leading the dog to the 
front door) Now, before I break down 
and cry on my own shoulder, I'm going 
to leave you. But it’s been grand. (Bow- 
ing himself to the door as he picks up 
his rubbers from board) You've been a 
wonderful audience, and I want to 
thank the men on the cameras, the 
boys in the band— (Yanking HappPy’s 
collar) Come on, Mutt! 


(Turns to go with dog. NORMAN moves 
up to steps, watching the two of them.) 


DUNREATH: Dignan. (He stops and turns) 
I want to ask you something. (Silence: 
she turns away) What color are my 
eyes? (Pause) 


DIGNAN: Which eye? 


(DUNREATH turns back to him, grin- 
ning. Without moving any further into 
the room, DIGNAN speaks impulsively.) 


Dunreath, I love you. Can those in the 
back of the room hear me? I love you. 


DUNREATH: Dignan! 


(Together) ° 


DIGNAN: If I went 
out that door and 
you didn’t stop me 
it was going to be 
the end. 


DUNREATH: (going 
to him) I pre- 
tended it was the 
rug, but I knew all 
along it wasn’t the 
rug. 


(They embrace) 


NORMAN: Dignan, are we going to marry 
Dunreath? 


DIGNAN: (breathy, happy, and apologetic 
all at once) I have this house, but it’s 
so old at night you can hear the mice 
running around. Hell, they don’t run, 
they trudge. And darling—you know 
I'm unemployed. 


JOE: Don’t give it a thought. Daddy 
Warbucks is right here with a contract. 


LARRY: (hanging up phone and turning 
to them accusingly) The call has been 
canceled. 


DIGNAN: (about to do the necessary 
manly thing, coming toward him with 
DUNREATH) Larry— I probably should 
apologize for a lot of things— 


(LARRY turns on his heel and goes to 
steps. He walks up, silently. Near the 
top he stops and looks down, beyond 
tragedy.) 


LaRRY: The decision of the judges is 
final. (Pause) You can count on me for 
a salad bowl. (LARRY goes into his room) 


(The others relax as though a spring 
has been released) 


DIGNAN: (to DUNREATH) Is that your suit- 
case? (Goes to desk for it, takes it to 
the front door) 


NORMAN: (picking up suitcase and ele- 
phant) This is my suitcase. I’ve thought 
of a joke. We're going to live with 
Happy ever after! Get that down, Dun- 
reath! (He goes to her. They both go 
to door.) 


DIGNAN: (tugging at HAPPY, who will not 
budge) We’re going, boy—c’mon! Well, 
I guess there’s nothing else for it— 
(Opens door, picks up Happy bodily, 
speaks over his shoulder to DUNREATH as 
he carries HAPPY out) I always saw 
myself carrying you over the threshold. 
(He goes, followed by NORMAN and 
DUNREATH, happily.) 


(Silence and soe glances above, then 
matter-of-factly rises and lights pun- 
REATH’S candle. Blows out the match. 
LARRY comes slowly down the stairs, 
wearing his silk dressing robe, saying 
nothing. He goes to a chair, sinks into 
it, motionless and unhearing, as JOE 
heads for the bar for another drink 
and tentatively tries a conversational 
opening) 


JOE: Everybody tells me the reason I 
have such a head in the morning is be- 
cause I use soda instead of plain water. 
(Pause) You know Mac in the com- 
posing room? He’s got a theory it’s the 
ice that affects you. (Pause) Now I 
have a theory— I don’t expect to get 
anywhere with it—but I think it’s the 
liquor. 


LARRY: (low tone) Joe— 

JOE: (concerned, sympathetic) Yeah? 
LARRY: I want to ask your advice. 
Joe: Sure, Larry. Sure. 


LARRY: (same low tone, eyes narrowed) 
Jeniella has a low voice. What if I had 
her call Dewey and explain to him why 
she said “Shut up, I can’t talk to you 
WP aa 


The curtain falls 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


JO MIELZINER is both the best-known and busiest of the designers and lighting experts 
on Broadway. As the 1954-55 season came to a close, he was represented by five productions: 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Silk Stockings, Fanny, Tea and Sympathy and Can-Can, as well as by 
the touring King and I and Tea and Sympathy and four musicals in England—South Pacific, 
Guys and Dolls, The King and I and Can-Can. At one point in the previous season he had de- 
signed and lighted eight shows, one-third of the then-current Broadway total. Mielziner has to 
his credit 214 Broadway productions, including eight Pulitzer Prize-winning works and a like 
number of New York Drama Critics Circle Award winners. The Paris-born scenic artist, who 
got his training in painting and drawing at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and his 
stagecraft training at the Kunstgewerbeschule in Vienna, had his first experience in the theatre 
in 1921 as actor, designer and assistant stage manager with Jessie Bonstelle’s stock company in 
Detroit. His debut as a New York stage designer occurred in the 1924 production of The 
Guardsman with the Lunts. His work is significant both for the way in which it captures the 
spirit of a play, and its influence on other designers. He was a pioneer of the now-familiar 
skeletonized set, for example. An advocate of simplicity in scenery, he stresses artistic sug- 
gestion rather than literal realism. Among Mielziner’s memorable contributions were his 
multiple-storied brownstone in Street Scene, his brooding bridge in Winterset, and the skele- 


tonized Brooklyn house in Death of a Salesman, whose surroundings changed from sunlight 
and leaves to grim brick buildings. 
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KING COLE OF BROADWAY 


TOP LEFT: Paris, a 1928 produc- 
tion, was one of Cole Porter’s 
earliest Broadway ventures. Arthur 
Margetson and Irene Bordoni 

were two of the cast principals. 
The musical score contained 

the Porter perennial “Let’s Do It.” 


TOP RIGHT: As Reno Sweeney, 
Ethel Merman sang the memorable 
“Blow, Gabriel, Blow” number 

in Anything Goes in 1934 at the 
Alvin Theatre in New York 
Although the times were anything 
but plush, the musical ran 420 
performances 


LEFT: In Gay Divorce (1932), 
Fred s:staire played the role 

of Guy, in which he then appeared 
in the London production a year 
later. He is shown with Claire 
Luce, who also repeated her role 
in London, and Erik Rhodes. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: Panama Hattie, 
the 1940 Porter musical which 
is still revived regularly by the 


major summer outdoor theatres, 
enjoyed a run of 501 performances 
on Broadway. This scene is from 
the original New York production 





LUCAS AND MONROE 


The fabulous Mr. Porter has been blending salty words and sophisticated 


music into hit scores for more than thirty-five years 


BY DAVID EWEN 


(This is the second of two articles by David Ewen on Cole Porter. In the 
first, the author described Porter's boyhood, college days, service in World 
War |, his marriage to Linda Lee Thomas and their subsequent gay life in 
Paris and Venice, and the composer's introduction to Broadway.) 


URING THE EARLY TWENTIES Cole Porter regarded song writing as a pleasing 

diversion, not as the basis for a life’s occupation. For the time being he had 
no need to find steady work. His grandfather had recently died and left him mil- 
lions. Indeed, on several occasions producers tried to find him to hire him for 
songs. At one time the Porters were floating luxuriously down the Nile; at an- 
other, they were in Africa. Inevitably these producers tired of their search for this 
elusive composer. 

At the Lido in Venice, the famous producer E. Ray Goetz moved into the Por- 
ter orbit. Goetz was about to produce a new Broadway musical, Paris, starring his 
wife, Irene Bordoni. His play needed the kind of slick and suave Continental 
songs that Porter could write, and he asked Porter to write them. The composer 
turned out five songs for Paris, three in the subtly suggestive vein that he was to 
make famous. The best of these was “Let’s Do It.” One year later he wrote songs 
for two more Broadway plays. Each boasted a Porter gem: Fifty Million French- 
men had “You Do Something to Me,” and Wake Up and Dream had “What Is This 
Thing Called Love?” In 1930 a chic revue, The New Yorkers, was made memor- 
able by still another Porter classic, “Love for Sale.” 

His identity as a song writer was now established: brisk, sophisticated and 
slightly risqué verses wedded to music with long, sweeping lyric lines in a minor- 
mode languor and a throbbing, irresistible rhythm. 

Once he settled down to the business of being a professional song writer, 
there was nothing of the dilettante about him. He became a careful, methodical 
worker. He is capable of intense preoccupation with the job at hand and is most 
fastidious about meeting his deadlines; there is nothing haphazard about his work- 
ing habits. Even when he is not at his work table, he is still alert for interesting 
materials that someday might prove serviceable for either a lyric or a melody: 
piquant idioms, or unusual foreignisms, or provocative Ogden Nash-like rhymes. 
When he heard a hostess say, “Miss Otis regrets . . .”; when he eavesdropped on 
a girl telling her beau that “It was just one of those (continued on page 87) 
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Six foremost contemporary 


playrights represented in Bochum 


festival of American drama 








LEFT: The new theatre in 

Bochum, Germany, was the scene of 

the festival of American drama held last 
March 16-22. This key West German city 
in the Ruhr, an iron and mining center of 
320,000, was largely destroyed by the war 
and has now been rebuilt. The lobby 
contained a United States Information 
Service exhibition on the history 

of the American stage 


RIGHT: The Crucible gave Arthur Miller 
his representation in the German festival. 
This trio from the Bochum production 
includes Holger Kepich as John Proctor, 
Eva-Katherina Schulz as his wife 
Elizabeth, and Claere Ruegg as Rebecca 
Nurse. Also presented during the week 
were Thornton Wilder’s Our Town 

and Robert E. Sherwood’s The Petrified 
Forest. Each play was given in German. 


Photographs through U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Camino Real, described by author Tennessee Williams as the 
one of his works most meant for performance (as opposed to 
reading), was given a lavish production in Bochum, just two 
years after its Broadway premiére. The German cast included 
Rosel Schaefer as Esmeralda, the gypsy's daughter, and Hans 
Messemer as Kilroy 
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Civic leaders of Bochum who worked on preparations for the 
event described it as the first comprehensive presentation of 
the work of leading American dramatists in Germany’s recent 
history. Throughout the week there were lectures on the 
American theatre. Theatre critics also participated in a dis- 
cussion of Camino Real, one of the six works 





LEFT: The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
John Patrick’s dramatization of the Vern 
Sneider novel which is a current hit both on 
Broadway and the road—and a favorite through- 
out central and western Europe as well—was 
chosen as the final work of this festival. 
Manfred Heidmann is shown as Captain Fisby 
and Sigrid Schleier as the geisha Lotus Blossom. 


BELOW: A Moon for the Misbegotten, Eugene 
O’Neill’s last work to be produced—though 

it is still awaiting a New York presentation— 
offered Hans Ernst Jaeger as Phil Hogan, 

the New England farmer; Ursula von Reibnitz 
as Josie, his oversize daughter; and Erwin 
Kleist as Jim Tyrone, the alcoholic suitor with 
whom she keeps a tragic moonlit rendezvous. 


BOTTOM: The importance of American 

theatre in ideological warfare was emphasized 
again by the festival. Mrs. James B. Conant, 

wife of the American High Commissioner for 
Germany, opened it with a lecture on the 
history and traditions of our stage. Hans Schalla 
(left foreground), Bochum’s artistic director, 
conceived the festival and staged the plays 








BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


THE CASE FOR 
COURTROOM DRAMA 


Trial by theatre has been a going concern since 
Aeschylus, and for a simple reason—court action is the 
essence of drama, both in content and construction 


It doesn’t take much to constitute a trend in the theatre. Everybody is always on 
the lookout for one, including the producers who would like a short cut to a hit, and 
critics who have to do fifty-two Sunday pieces a year. Sometimes we even find one when 
it isn’t there. 

I don’t mean to say that there isn’t any such thing. There were successive trends in 
Shakespeare’s day, including a trend toward the revenge play which was so strong that 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy reads like a feeble imitation of Hamlet, when the indebtedness was 
actually the other way around; and Shakespeare was such a copycat that he has been 
accused of giving up dark tragedies for fanciful romances just. because Beaumont and 
Fletcher had made a hit with them, as Kyd had made a hit with blood and thunder. As for 
Greek tragedy, what was it but one unbroken trend toward mythological subjects? Even 
the iconoclast Euripides didn’t dare do more than give them a “modern” twist. 

I wonder, though, about the “trend” to courtroom melodrama which some are now 
suspecting. There was The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, of course. And there are the 
more recent Witness for the Prosecution and Inherit the Wind, the latter based on the 
Scopes “monkey trial” in Dayton, Tennessee. But has there ever been a time when court- 
rooms were long absent from the stage? 

Without stretching a point, you might say that courtroom dramas begin with the last 
section of Aeschylus’ Oresteia trilogy, in which the action is concerned with a trial before 
the court of the Areopagus, the highest tribunal in Athens. In the course of it the jury 
files solemnly in, the chorus pleads the case against Orestes, Apollo conducts his defense 
and even tries to fall back upon a technicality that Perry Mason would hardly risk: 
Killing your mother is not really murdering a parent because a woman can be “only the 
nurse of the newly implanted germ.” Fortunately it is not that erroneous biology which 
gets Orestes off but the jury’s realization that he was less criminal than the victim of cir- 
cumstance. And scholars say that the play had a political intention. The court was one of 


the last institutions to survive from an earlier day, and the conservative Aeschylus wanted 
to exalt its reputation for wisdom. 
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What about The Merchant of Venice? Isn’t the trial of Shylock the most famous 
courtroom scene in all literature, dramatic or nondramatic? As for the special procedures 
of our own courts, they have been exploited for at least a long time. Elmer Rice began his 
career in 1914 with the tricky On Trial. A year later Jane Cow] made one of the biggest of 
her hits in Common Clay, which had issued from Professor Baker’s Harvard workshop. 
It, in case you have forgot, is the one about the judge who discovers that the accused is 
his own daughter. The Cohan Revue burlesqued it in a skit from which I remember only 
the chanted refrain: “Her name’s not mud; she isn’t one of the common clays.” But it in- 
spired a host of imitations which continued at least down to The Night of January 16th 
and The Trial of Mary Dugan—a very juicy one in which the young brother of the ac- 
cused comes on from California, forces the attorney for the defense out of his jéb, and 
tricks a witness for the prosecution into admitting that he himself did the foul deed. 

The Federal Theatre got into the game with The Trial of Dr. Beck, which combined 
social significance with sensation by revealing that the accused was not only innocent of 
murder, but unselfishly dedicated to a scheme intended to solve the race problem by means 
of a series of selected intermarriages. Long before that, Bisson’s Madame X had been an 
international success and Galsworthy’s Justice was supposed to be an important contri- 
bution to “the new drama.” Even Gilbert and Sullivan took early advantage of the oppor- 
tunities of the form with Trial by Jury. More recently Molnar tried Liliom in heaven, 
Maxwell Anderson tried Socrates in Athens, and Arthur Miller tried the witches all over 
again in Salem. Undoubtedly Mr. Nathan could think of a dozen other examples without 
half trying; and if even I, who am not very good at consulting the mental card catalogue, 
think of this many, there must be almost innumerable others. 

The reason is obvious. Trials are dramas deliberately designed as such. The judge 
wears a costume, and in England a wig besides. Good courtroom lawyers are actors, and 
the most successful are usually hams. Since on their stage, as well as in the legitimate 
theatre, melodrama is more common than tragedy, there is plenty of tear-jerking and clap- 
trap of a variety so crude that it disappeared from the theatre with the ten-twent’-thirt.’ 
The jury is the official audience but there is another composed largely of people on hand 
to be entertained, and it differs from an audience in the theatre chiefly in that it is for- 
bidden to applaud. 

Even more important is the fact that the material with which a trial deals is dramatic 
material. It is commonly said that the essence of drama is conflict, and it is only with some 
conflict which has reached an acute stage that trials concern themselves—whether the con- 
flict be between two individuals or between one individual and what law calls “the people.” 
A decision—guilty or innocent—must be pronounced, and guilt or innocence (i.e., some 
moral judgment) is an essential part of every drama which aspires to be more than mere- 
ly sensational. 

Society and the state dramatize all their activities insofar as they are susceptible of 
dramatic treatment. Weddings, dedications, inaugurations, conventions, college commence- 
ments and even the opening ef the baseball season are dramatized because drama im- 
M@public activity besides play-acting itself is so successfully 
Br so essentially dramatic in the material with which it deals 
ost every feature of the court procedure is managed in accord- 
vs. The classic unities are preserved because the whole action not 
p locale, but is severely restricted to one issue and one only. As in 
de action takes place off stage. You begin in medias res and 
» the dramatist, you present to your audience, the jury, all 
e in order to understand the meaning of the story. Lawyers 
Hid, the effectiveness of “discoveries,” when some crucial fact 
is brought cat “ é moment; and the “reversal of fortune” makes for a good trial as 
it makes fees ay. In fact, trials are not only dramas; frequently they are “well- 
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6n the stage, but that it is not used even more frequently. The playwright who 
it has many of the problems of construction already solved for him. And almost 
y play which involves any extralegal conduct could be told in that form. The trial of 
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Hamlet—or of Othello or Macbeth—could easily be first-rate. It wouldn’t be Elizabeth 
because Elizabethans would have insisted upon seeing the murders done. But it wouldn't 
differ much from a play by Racine, because a classic French drama is essentially a series 
of debates, confessions and speeches for the prosecution or the defense. Othello’s “one not 
easily jealous but, being wrought, perplexed in the extreme,” would make a good speech 
to a jury. So would Lear’s, “I am a very foolish fond old man.” Hamlet could plead insan- 
ity; Othello, the unwritten law. 

In any courtroom play the only technical problem is one of condensation, and that can 
usually be solved pretty easily by dropping the curtain at intervals. Hence the quality 
a courtroom drama depends pretty largely upon the ends for which a ready-made technique 
is used. Such plays, like real trials, can range all the way from melodramas of the crudest 
sort to subtle explorations of psychological and ethical problems. 

Actually The Caine Mutiny Court Martial and Witness for the Prosecution have very 
little in common. If you are arguing for a trend you can, to be sure, say that both are cast 
in the form of a trial. Well, Peter Pan and The Bad Seed are both about children. But you 
wouldn’t cite the revival of the one and the production of the other as evidence of a trend 
toward plays about children. At least you wouldn’t unless you are the kind of person who 
would believe with Fluellen that there is a portentous parallel between Monmouth 


Macedon because “There is a river in Macedon; and there is also moreover a river at 
Monmouth ... and there is salmons in both.” 


The Caine Mutiny Court Martial is, of course, concerned with a question both political 
and ethical. The whole is cast in the form of a trial simply because that is one of the sim- 
plest as well as one of the best ways of turning an epic into a drama. As Aristotle realized 
twenty-five hundred years ago, the second differs from the first in requiring that it be 
“unified” in the technical sense he himself defined: Every incident must be relevant to 
every other, and so related that you could not change one thing without changing the 
others. On the other hand, epics (which we call novels) usually consist of a series of 
sodes less tightly interrelated. What is richness in them is diffuseness and irrelevance in a 
drama, and that is, of course, why attempts to dramatize a novel are so frequently unsatis- 
factory. But if there is a drama imbedded or implicit in a novel, then a trial provides an 


almost ready-made way of exploiting it. Court trials are designed for the specific purpose 
of eliciting whatever is relevant to a single action and of eliminating whatever is not. In 


fact, one might almost say this: Bring the characters in a novel to trial and what you get 
is a drama. 


Witness for the Prosecution is merely a detective story which exists only for the excite- 
ment, the puzzle and the surprise. In such stories the trial has long been a familiar feat 
and one of the most popular American manufacturers of detective stories, Erle Stanley \ 
Gardner, uses it nearly every time—which means about twice a year. The real question 
here is not, “Is there a trend toward the detective story?” but rather, “Why hasn’t there 
ever been such a trend in the theatre?” For years more detective novels have been pub- 
lished than novels of any other sort. Yet there have been in the theatre very few plays 
which correspond to the classic detective novel. 

A generation ago Seven Keys to Baldpate set the style of what was then called mys- 
tery melodrama, and more recently we have had suspense plays on a somewhat higher 
level like Night Must Fall, Kind Lady and currently The Desperate Hours. But myst . 
melodramas which abandoned themselves to wilder and wilder absurdities, in such not 
quite forgotten successes as The Thirteenth Chair and The Bat, never made any pretense 
of striving to win that suspension of disbelief which we give the classic detective story 
when it convinces us that it is logical and possible, no matter how improbable it may be. 
William Gillette’s Sherlock Holmes was a character rather than a story, and plays like 
The Desperate Hours which do attempt to carry conviction don’t depend, as the classic 
detective story does, on the interest of a puzzle solved by deductions from obscurely rel- 
evant evidence. Most plays which have attempted anything of the sort have been failures, 
and the most noteworthy fact about Witness for the Prosecution is that it comes almost 
uniquely close to getting a classic detective story successfully onto the stage. Miss Christie 


must be one of the very few leading detective story writers who has ever written an out- 


standingly successful play. (continued on page 95) 
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TENNESSEE 


WILLIAMS: 


ten years later 





BY ARTHUR B. WATERS 


we WEN Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, which recently won for Tennessee Williams 
the Pulitzer Prize and New York Drama Critics Circle Award, had its 
Broadway premiére at the Morosco Theatre on March 24, it was exactly 
ten years—give or take a few days—since The Glass Menagerie catapulted this 
same playwright into the ranks of the very top brass of the theatre. Has the 
intervening decade made any conspicuous change in him? Has it altered very 
radically his views on playwriting, the theatre? A double negative seems to 
be in order. There is now an easy and quite obviously sincere tolerance of 
varying aspects of the theatre. 

During the years between The Glass Menagerie and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
Williams believes the legitimate theatre in this country has most certainly 
held its own. “I’m sorry,” he says, “that I haven’t been able to follow person- 
ally the results achieved by some of the young playwrights, but I know there 
are a lot of promising ones, and more and more, their work is reaching the 
stage. Talent—real talent—doesn’t go unrewarded these days.” Two young 
writers who elicited his special admiration are Robert Anderson, who handled 
delicately and sensitively the difficult theme of homosexuality in Tea and 
Sympathy, and William Inge, who won the playwright’s admiration in Bus 


Stop for a mastery of warm, sympathetic characterizations and easy, fluent 
dialogue. 
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ABOVE: Tennessee Williams’ 
New York home is just one 

of his workshops. The 
Mississippi-born playwright, 
celebrating his first decade 

on Broadway, also maintains a 
busy working schedule in 
Florida and Europe, 
principally Rome. 


RIGHT: During the Phila- 
delphia tryout of Cat on 

a Hot Tin Roof, Tennessee 
Williams had this session on 
stage with director Elia 
Kazan and members of the 
cast. Barbara Bel Geddes 

is at left. Seated behind 
Kazan is Burl Ives. 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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On the subject of Cat on a 'Hot Tin Roof, Williams remarked gravely, “I 
would regret it very much if this new play had to rely, even in a minor degree, 
on the public’s appetite for salaciousness. In fact I feel so strongly on the 
subject that I suggested we take out most of the four-letter words that were 
in the original script. I conscientiously believed they helped establish some 
of the characters, most of all the crude and uncouth Big Daddy. I still feel 
that a number of these were quite in character and, to my mind, unobjection- 
able. But when I heard that word was getting around that we had a dirty 
show filled with dirty dialogue, I strongly advised their removal.” 

The playwright is very emphatic in coming to the defense of his central 
character Brick, the play’s lonesome and sympathetic near-alcoholic against 
whom charges of homosexuality are made. “Brick is definitely not a homo- 
sexual,” he declares, and points out that in one key speech he has Brick’s 
wife attest to her husband’s innocence. “Brick’s self-pity and recourse to the 
bottle are not the result of a guilty conscience in that regard. When he speaks 
of ‘self-disgust,’ he is talking in the same vein as that which finds him com- 
plaining bitterly about having had to live so long with ‘mendacity.’ He feels 
that the collapse and premature death of his great friend Skipper, who never 
appears in the play, have been caused by unjust attacks on his moral char- 
acter made by outsiders, including Margaret (Maggie), the wife. It is his 
bitterness at Skipper’s tragedy that has caused Brick to turn against his wife 
and find solace in drink, rather than any personal involvement, although I do 
suggest that, at least at some time in his life, there have been unrealized ab- 
normal tendencies.” 

When I sought a parallel between the new play and A Streetcar Named 
Desire, Williams only partly agreed. “Aside from the locales which are some- 
what similar, there is a surface likeness between the leading feminine char- 
acters, but only a surface one. Blanche du Bois and Margaret share certain 
attributes, notably strongly passionate natures, but they are really as unlike 
as a moth and an eagle. Both find themselves brought into turbulent, head- 


long collision with the rock of life, but whereas (continued on page 96) 





MARGARET: . . . Y’know what I feel like, Brick? 
I feel all the time like a cat on a hot tin roof! 


BRICK: Then jump off the roof, jump off it. 


Cats can jump off roofs and land on their four 
feet uninjured. 


(Ben Gazzara as Brick, Barbara Bel Geddes 
as Margaret) 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 


Some memorable moments in the play which won the Pulitzer Prize and 


New York Drama Critics Circle Award for the 1954-55 season 


The action in Tennessee Williams’ play takes 
place in the bed-sitting room and along the gallery 
of a plantation home in the Mississippi delta, on 
the estate of Big Daddy Pollitt, an uneducated, 
often course field hand who became overseer of 
a cotton plantation, then inherited it, turned it 
into “twenty-eight thousand acres of the richest 
land this side of the Valley Nile,” and became a 
multimillionaire. 

It is an evening in summer. It is Big Daddy’s 
sixty-fifth birthday, and his wife, Big Mama, and 
his family are also celebrating a favorable report 
on his health from a clinic. But unknown to 
him, Big Daddy is dying of cancer. An older son, 
Gooper; Gooper’s wife, Mae; and their five chil- 
dren are closing in on the inheritance. There is 
another son, Brick, Big Daddy’s favorite, who is 
confined to his room as a result of breaking his 
ankle in a drunken feat of athletics, and who is 
fast becoming an alcoholic, sullen, withdrawn, dis- 
interested in the family squabble. Brick’s wife, 
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Margaret (Maggie), is the “cat” of the title, cling- 
ing tenaciously to an uncomfortable position—her 
marriage and Brick’s rightful share in the inher- 
itance which will mean security, something she 
has never known in her life. 

The climax of the play occurs when Big Daddy 
confronts Brick, to make his son realize the rea- 
son behind his drinking—and when Brick, stung, 
tells Big Daddy the truth about the latter’s own 
condition. In the end there is a hopeful hint that 
Brick will conquer his condition and that Maggie, 
who has told Big Daddy the lie that she is preg- 
nant in order to edge Brick back into favor with 
him, will make her lie come true by revitalizing 
her marriage. 


(Quotations from the play, which are used as captions 
for the accompanying photographs, are from the book by 
Tennessee Williams. Copyright 1954 by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Used with the permission of New Directions, pub- 
lisher of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof.) 
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MARGARET: ... But Mae? Why did y’ give dawgs’ names to 

all your kiddies? 

maE: Dawgs’ names? 

‘MaRGARET: Dixie an’ Trixie an’ Buster an’ Sonny an’ Polly. 

Sounds t’ me like an animal act in a circus. Four dogs and 
parrot! 


(Madeleine Sherwood as Mae) 


‘MARGARET: . . . Born poor, raisec poor, expect to die poor un- 
_ less I can manage to get us something out of what Big Daddy 





: 
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MAE AND THE CHILDREN: BIG DADDY: 


. . . Life is important. There’s nothin’ else 


Skinamarinka-dinka-dink to hold onto. A man that drinks is throwin’ his life 
Skinamarinka-do away. Don’t do it. 


We love you 

Skinamarinka-dinka-dink 

Skinamarinka-do 

Big Daddy, you! 

(Burl Ives as Big Daddy, Fred Stewart as Reverend 
Tooker, Janice Dunn as Trixie, Pauline Hahn as Dizxie) 


BIG MAMA: Why’re you all surroundin’ me? . . . Are you all crazy? Since 
when did Big Daddy or me need anybody—? . . . How could I calm my- 
self with everyone starin’ at me as if big drops of blood had broken out 
on m’ face? 


(Mildred Dunnock as Big Mama, Pat Hingle as Gooper, 
R. G. Armstrong as Doctor Baugh) 


BIG MAMA: Oh, Brick, son of Big Daddy, Big 
Daddy does so love you. Y’know what would 
be his fondest dream come true? If before he 
passed on, if Big Daddy has to pass on... 
You give him a child of yours, a grandson 
as much like his son as his son is like Big 
Daddy ... 














MARGARET: Announcement of life beginning! 





A child is coming, sired by Brick, and out of 





Maggie the Cat! I have Brick’s child in my 
body, an’ that’s my birthday present to Big 
Daddy on this birthday! & 





BIG DADDY: Get up, girl, get up off your knees, 


girl UI -huh this girl has life in her body 








that’s no l e! 


BRICK anyway, we've been friends 
an’ bein’ friends is tellin’ each other 
th’ truth. You told me! I told you! 





cooper: Now, a 28,000 acres plantation’s a 


mighty big thing t’run. 
MAE: Almost single-handed! 


BIG MAMA: You never had t’run this place, 
Brother Man, what’re you talkin’ about, as 
if Big Daddy was dead an’ in his grave, you 
had to run it? Why, you just had t’ help him 
out with a few business details an’ had your 
law practice at the same time in Memphis 
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ABOVE: This distinguished 
assembly of theatre folk was on hand 
for Margo Jones’ tenth anniversary 
luncheon in Dallas last November. 
Howard Lindsay, shown admiring 
her achievement plaque, delivered 
the principal tribute. Left to right: 
John Rosenfield, drama editor of the 
Dallas Morning News and author 

of the accompanying report; Eugene 
McDermott, president of the theatre’s 
board of trustees; Lindsay; Miss 
Jones; John Wray Young, director 

of the Shreveport Little Theatre; 
Mayor R. L. Thornton; and Charles 
R. Meeker, Jr., managing director 

of the State Fair Musicals in Dallas 


TOP LEFT: Inherit the Wind, the 
courtroom drama by Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert E. Lee which 
came to Broadway in April under 
the sponsorship of Herman Shumlin 
and Miss Jones, had its premiére 

in a Theatre ’55 production last 
January. Edward Cullen (left) was 
Matthew Harrison Brady, the 
prosecution attorney, and J. Frank 
Lucas was Henry Drummond, the 
defense counsel, in the Dallas version 


LEFT: The Hemlock Cup by 
Edward Hunt, which had its 
premiére at Margo Jones’ arena 
theatre in January, may be the next 
of her offerings to come to 


Broadway, now that it has been 
optioned for production there by 
actor Eddie Bracken. Louise 
Latham (left) and Kathleen Phelan 
were two Dallas principals in this 
new work about a high school 
teacher and his battle with stuffy 
textbooks 
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Margo Jones and her production staff for Theatre ’55. Front row, left to right 
Ramsey Burch, associate director; Miss Jones, managing director; and Fred Hos- 
kins, stage manager. Rear row, left: James Pringle, technical director and pro- 
duction manager; Michael Dolan, assistant technical director: Darrell Stewart. 
production assistant; and Anne Dawson, wardrobe mistress. 





MARGO JONES 


On her tenth anniversary, Dallas’s Arena dise manag 


is still discovering authors for all America 


BY JOHN ROSENFIELD 


The author, drama editor of the Dallas 
Morning News, has been a close observer | 
of Margo Jones theatre since its inception. | 

= — 4 


Margo Jones’ unique Dallas Theatre '55 got going in the summer of 1947 as Theatre ’47. 
Nevertheless the civic leaders of Dallas, more than 175 strong, gave her a tenth anniversary 
luncheon at the Hotel Adolphus last November. Playwright-producer Howard Lindsay came 
down from New York to deliver the principal tribute. Charles R. Meeker, Jr., managing di- 
rector of the professional State Fair Musicals, defined Margo’s achievement. John Wray Young, 
director of the Shreveport Little Theatre, placed Theatre ’55 in the course of America’s resi- 
dent theatres. Mayor R. L. Thornton, on behalf of the Dallas City Council, presented Miss 
Jones with an achievement plaque. The only person with nothing to say was Margo Jones, who 
was taken by surprise and, for once rendered inarticulate save for blowing kisses. 

Although Margo Jones runs her Theatre ’55 somewhat more autocratically than Catherine 
ran Russia, it is nevertheless a civic, nonprofit institution. Under Texas law this means that it 
is owned and operated by a group of public-spirited citizens as a corporation, with all the trim- 
mings of stockholders, directors and an executive committee. Miss Jones is, technically, the sala- 
ried managing director with a single vote on the directorate and executive committee. In prac- 
tice the board meets at the start of each season to hear Margo’s plans and, incidentally. to split a 
cup with her newly assembled company, and then at the end of the (continued on page 94) 
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Duse of the 


The Ballet Theatre’s fifteenth anniversary season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York was promoted as an excursion down memory lane. Twenty- 
three former Ballet Theatre dancers, including Alicia Markova, Patricia Bowman, 
Anton Dolin, Hugh Laing, Mary Ellen Moylan and Tatiana Riabouchinska, were 
brought back as guest artists to dance roles once associated with them. Three 
choreographers, Agnes de Mille, David Lichine and Antony Tudor, rehearsed their 
own ballets and appeared in them. 

The net result of this mass reunion of the Old Guard was inconclusive. Miss 
Markova contributed some exquisite moments, and the restoration of the Tudor 
repertoire would have been all but impossible without Laing. Less pleasing was 
a frequent unevenness and air of uncertainty, inevitable when thirty outsiders 
must be fitted into the complicated pattern of a major ballet company. 

Guest artists aside, Ballet Theatre on its own presented some exceptional 
dancing in honor of its fifteenth year. Igor Youskevitch reaffirmed himself as the 
noblest premier danseur of them all, and Alicia Alonso wrought wonders with her 
Giselle. John Kriza was a splendid Billy the Kid, and the young Danish dancer, 
Erik Bruhn, fired audience after audience with his virtuosity. 

The real star of the Ballet Theatre’s New York run, however, was Nora Kaye. 
Since Miss Kaye was a member of the original Ballet Theatre, her triumph was in 
every way appropriate. Fifteen years ago she was in the corps de ballet; today she 
is one of the world’s top ballerinas. She and Ballet Theatre have, in a manner of 
speaking, grown up together. But maturity did not come without separation. Four 
years ago Miss Kaye left Ballet Theatre to join the New York City Ballet. A few 
months before, Tudor and Laing also had left the company. Tudor’s Pillar of Fire, 
the great dramatic ballet that made Miss Kaye a ballerina in 1942, went into the 
storehouse. It was not danced again until the opening night of the fifteenth anni- 
versary season when Miss Kaye, Tudor and Laing were back together with Ballet 
Theatre again. 

Pillar of Fire exercised its old magic once more: Miss Kaye danced—and acted 
—a superb Hagar. But this was expected. Just as Ballet Theatre has distinguished 
itself by the theatre it has put into ballet, Miss Kaye has played a vital part in 
putting the drama into the dance. So it was not surprising that she took over the 
stage in dramatic ballets such as Pillar of Fire and Fall River Legend. Less famil- 
iar to old Ballet Theatre followers was her portrayal of Blanche in the Valerie Bet- 
tis choreography of A Streetcar Named Desire. She was remarkable in her impact, 
physically as well as emotionaily. Youskevitch, dancing the role of Kowalski, 
stepped in too soon on a Kaye turn at one performance and was knocked out by 
a flying arm and fist. “It was a rather forceful turn,” she recalled. 

The real revelation of Miss Kaye’s dancing came with her new approach to the 
classics. She has often said that she felt very little in common with princesses 
and fairy tales. Their problems somehow seemed remote. As a result she never 
seemed entirely at home in the classic wing. Her venture with the New York City 
Ballet and George Balanchine’s neoclassicism appeared to make matters worse. 
Only Jerome Robbins’ The Cage suited her talents. But this season found a new 
Kaye in the classics. She ripped off an impeccable Black Swan pas de deux, thirty- 
two fouettés and all, and then produced a Swan Queen in Swan Lake that was 
beautiful and moving in the true classic spirit. Clearly Miss Kaye had found a 
common ground with at least a pair of queens, black and white. 

She is tnique among ballet dancers in that she changed a real Russian name to 
an Anglicized version—rather than vice versa. She was born Nora Koreff in New 
York City. Her parents are Russian. Nora was sent to the Metropolitan Opera 
Ballet School and, as a child, danced in opera ballets. In her teens she danced in 
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such stage musicals as Virginia, Great Lady and Stars in Your Eyes—along with other 
Ballet Theatre members including Alicia Alonso, John Kriza and Jerome Robbins. 


For a time, after eventual stardom had arrived, there was talk of trying to turn Miss 
Kaye into a straight dramatic actress. But she now has her sights firmly fixed on further 
exploring the possibilities of drama through movement alone. Asked how she feels 
abeut being called the “Duse of the Dance,” she replied with characteristic bluntness: “It 
would be very flattering if everybody knew who Duse was.” 


Recommended Ballet on Records 


COLLECTIONS 

HOMAGE TO DIAGHILEV—lIger Markevitch and the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra. Excerpts of ballet music associated with the remarkable Serge Diaghilev. Expen- 
sive, but the lavish package—notes, artists’ sketches and photographs—is worth it. Angel 
3518C. 

THE BALLET—Conducted by Fiedler, Stokowski, Toscanini, Monteux and Miinch. 
The handsome phetographs by George Platt Lynes do not compensate for the poor 
selection of music. RCA Victor LM-6113. 

BASIC REPERTOIRE 

SWAN LAKE (Tchaikovsky )—Dorati and the Minneapolis Symphony in the com- 
plete score with plush package. Mercury OL-3-102. Nearly complete, and less expensive, 
is London LL 565-566, Fistoulari conducting. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY (Tchaikovsky)—-The complete score under Fistoulari 
en London LL 636-637. Less complete, Stokowski conducting, on RCA Victor LM-1010. 
Shorter still on Angel 35006 (Karajan) and Columbia ML 4729 (Ormandy). 

LES SYLPHIDES (Chopin)—London LL 884 (Désormiére). 


GISELLE (Adam)—The complete score under Fistoulari on Capital P-8306. Less 
complete, Lambert conducting, on Columbia ML 2117. 


COPPELIA (Delibes) Columbia ML 4145 (Lambert). Less complete on London 
LL 846. 


THE NUTCRACKER (Tchaikovsky)—Dorati and the Minneapolis Symphony in 
the complete score with plush package. Mercury OL-2-101. Less complete, Fistoulari 
conducting, on London 441. Shorter still on RCA Victor LM-46 (Stokowski). 

FIREBIRD (Stravinsky)—The compos2r conducting his own augmented version of 
the score en Columbia ML 4882. Slightly shorter, but better sounding, on London LL 
889 (Ansermet) and RCA Victor LM-9029 (Stokowski) . (continued on page 96) 
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Nora Kaye recreated her original role of Hagar 
in the Ballet Theatre revival of Pillar of Fire 
during the company’s fifteenth anniversary 
Spring season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Hugh Laing, pictured with her, also 
danced in the work’s premiére on the same 
stage thirteen years earlier. 
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The Artist and the Community Theatre 


One encouraging aspect of current activities of community 
theatre in America is the growing recognition that the artists 
who are painters or poets can make a great contribution to 
the theatre. It is these community groups, rather than the 
Broadway producing companies, which pioneer by inviting 
contemporary artists to serve in the theatre which their 
predecessors so enriched in the past. 


Both the SILVERMINE GUILD PLAYERS in Connec- 
ticut and the TAOS ENCORE THEATRE, New Mexico, 
incorporate in their productions the activities of the art 
centers in which they are located. The new theatre in the 
art colony of Taos is sponsored by the local chamber of 
commerce, together with the Taos Artists Association, and 
John B.. Tarver is managing director. The plays are pre- 
sented in the patio of an historic house in whose old stables 
a modern art gallery is located. In contrast to the con- 
temporary art that can be seen there, members of the In- 
dian Pueblo at Taos perform corn dances during July, and 





The costumes and sets for a recent production of Fry’s The 
Lady’s Not for Burning, by the Jupiter Theatre in Toronto, 
were designed by Harold Town, prominent Canadian artist. 
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a harvest festival in September, demonstrating the primitive 
beginnings of the drama. At Silvermine, for their produc- 
tion of Tennessee Williams’ Camino Real, artist John Vassos 
created a most effective setting, while members of the 
Silvermine Guild of Artists were responsible for the fiesta 
masks and other properties. 


For a production of Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s Not 
for Burning, the JUPITER THEATRE in Toronto engaged 
a prominent young Canadian artist, Harold Town, to pro- 
vide the settings and costumes. His décor strikingly reflected 
the witty spirit and style of Fry’s comedy. The brilliantly 
colored setting and costumes, like the play, took their de- 
parture from the medieval but assumed a character and a 
period all their own. 


To encourage original work in verse drama, the POETS’ 
THEATRE in Cambridge, Massachusetts, was formed five 
years ago and has been flourishing ever since. For the first 
four years, the group performed such works at V. R. Lang’s 
Fire Exit, William Alfred’s Agamemnon, and W. B. Yeats’ 
The Player Queen and Purgatory. During the past season 
the organization found a permanent home just off Harvard 
Square, where a large room, formerly a carriage repair 
house, has been transformed into a miniature theatre with 
an adjoining art gallery. Offerings of the past season 
included Miss Lang’s I Too Have Lived in Arcadia, Lyon 
Phelps’ The Gospel Witch, and scenes from James Joyce’s, 
Finnegans Wake arranged by Mary Manning Howe. Also 
presented was Denis Johnston’s most recent full-length 
play, The Dreaming Dust, written for a cast of eight actors, 
three women and five men. In the course of this Pirandello- 
like drama, each plays three different characters stemming 
from the imaginative and historical reconstruction of the 
life of Jonathan Swift by eight visitors to the cathedral in 
Dublin where he was dean. In a series of flashbacks to 
crucial episodes of Swift’s personal career, the visitors, play- 
ing the roles of Swift and his associates, attempt “to dis- 
cover the truth about the controversial character of Dr. 
Swift.” The Boston critics acclaimed The Dreaming Dust 
as a play that should be of interest to theatres elsewhere 
in the country. In its five years, the Poets’ Theatre has 
given the premiéres of three plays and offered nine classical 
or established works. 


Summer Theatre Activities 


To celebrate the hundredth anniversary of BEREA COL- 
LEGE, Kentucky, Paul Green’s Wilderness Road is being 
presented there in an outdoor setting in the Indian Fort 
Theatre. The work, “a parable for modern times,” deals 
with the stery of the Southern mountain people of a cen- 
tury ago, “caught up in the growing process of a nation 
searching for justice, liberty and unity among men.” The 
drama runs through September 5. 


The BARTER THEATRE (Abingdon, Virginia) sum- 
mer season opened last month, and its schedule includes 
The Skin of Our Teeth, The Crucible and Of Mice and 
Men. At Redlands, California, a large-scale production of 
Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, with ballet and symphony er- 
chestra, will open the thirty-second summer festival of 
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music, drama and dance in the REDLANDS BOWL. Mrs. 
George E. Mullen is founder of the bowl, which is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions. Public biweekly 
concerts are given free of charge. The MANISTEE SUM- 
MER THEATRE, Michigan, will present Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Nignt, beginning July 13; and on July 27 a new 
play, Proud in Love, will be given. The Ramsdell Opera 
House, home of the productions, was constructed in 1902, 
and restored to its original gilt and plush in 1951. CEN- 
TRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE conducts a summer theatre 
workshop there, and classes for children also are offered. 
Madge Skelly is managing director. Having completed 
their spring tour of nearly five thousand miles into eight 
Southeastern states, the VAGABOND PLAYERS, Flat 
Rock, North Carolina, opened their sixteenth summer sea- 
son last month at the Flat Rock Playhouse. Robroy Far- 
quhar is managing director. 


At Panama City Beach, Florida, the PELICAN PLAY- 
ERS, directed by John Aldrich Newfield, opened last month 
with Noel Coward’s Hay Fever. During the current season 
the Equity cast is appearing in in-the-round productions of 
Picnic, Misalliance and N. Richard Nash’s The Rainmaker. 
Because of its multiple set, the last-named play poses cer- 
tain problems for arena production, which director New- 
field is solving by means of a ground plan in which the 
area for the scenes in the barn can be part of the major 
setting inside the house. Through the use of lighting, the 
action will be able to move from one locale to the next 
without interruption. The multiple set of Wedding Break- 
fast, also on the Pelican schedule, is even more demanding, 
for two apartments must be set up simultaneously. Here a 
diagonal divider is planned, so that both sections can be 
seen at once by the audience. 


Ameng the college programs is a summer theatre work- 
shop at ADELPHI COLLEGE, Garden City, New York, 
beginning July 6 and offering three major productions: All 
Summer Leng and Stage Door, both directed by Alfred 
Leberfeld, and Angel Street, directed by Richard F. Clemo, 
who also is director of the six-week workshop. Admission 
to the performances is free. At the UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, the university’s highly success- 
ful production of the past season, Othello, directed by Frank 
Whiting, was repeated last month during the summer 
session. The organization’s touring players presented The 
Curieus Savage, directed by Paul Peterson, in towns in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa and North and South Dakota, 
playing week-end and one-night stands while enrolled in 
their regular courses. 


Arena Guild Awards 


The STAGE AND ARENA GUILD OF AMERICA 
made its annual awards recently. The Robert Garland 
Award for outstanding achievement in arena theatres was 
presented to the GLENS FALLS ARENA GUILD, New 
York, of which Richard Stein is producer. Other winners 
anneunced by Irving Strouse, SAGA managing director, in- 
cluded Jonathan Dwight of the GATEWAY PLAYHOUSE, 
Somer’s Point, New Jersey, “for the greatest increase in 
business in one year”; Nancy Edwards and Judy Marus of 
TOWN ’N’ COUNTRY PLAYHOUSE, Clarence, New 
York, for the “most successful first year for non-star the- 
atres”; Colonel Eben Hensen, PIONEER PLAYHOUSE, 
Danville, Kentucky, for “bringing live theatre to Ken- 
tucky”; and the PIT AND BALCONY THEATRE, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, for “being the first white company to en- 
gage a colored director.” Sidney Blackmer and Sylvia Sid- 
ney were selected as the best dramatic actor and actress 
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who had performed for the guild during the season, and 
William Whiting was chosen best scenic designer for work 
at the BILTMORE THEATRE, Miami, Florida. THE- 
ATRE ARTS received a special SAGA award for “com- 
plete coverage and promotional stories of all out-of-town 
theatres.” 


Theatre for the Armed Forces 


At two Army posts in this country and a Navy base in 
the Pacific, outstanding work is being done to bring living 
theatre to members of the armed forces and their families. 
The FORT KNOX LITTLE THEATRE, Kentucky, in 
operation since 1947, is housed in a small converted chapel. 
This season’s offerings have included The Royal Family, 
The Skin of Our Teeth, The Hasty Heart and Harvey, for 
an audience drawn both from the fifty thousand persons on 
the base and from nearby communities. Costumes and props 
are donated by neighboring merchants. The FOOTLIGHT- 
ERS at the Army Chemical Center, Edgewood, Maryland, 
were formed a little more than a year ago by Private First 
Class Jay O'Byrne, who directed the group’s productions of 
Goodbye, My Fancy, The Brat and Angel Street. The 
organization has provided programs for such post functions 
as a Christmas pageant and also has presented its produc- 
tions for other bases, including the Bainbridge Naval Train- 
ing Center. 


The PEARL HARBOR LITTLE THEATRE GROUP, 
Hawaii, was formed in January, 1952. Its first play was 
The Middle Watch. The year following the group’s found- 
ing, it acquired an abandoned Quonset hut, which had 
been used for movies, and Navy officers and their families 
set about converting it into a playhouse with a stage meas- 
uring sixteen by forty feet. Productions presented there 
have included The Philadelphia Story, Laura, The Voice 
of the Turtle and Mister Roberts, the last of which was 
the biggest success. The play’s coauthor, Joshua Logan, 
was a member of the audience on closing night. Member- 
ship in the organization is open to all in the armed forces 
and their dependents. 


Theatre and Employee Relations 
The HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK in Chi- 


cago has become a theatrical producer as a means of im- 
proving staff relations. Annually it produces a stage show 
which is performed by and for members of its staff, their 
families and friends. This year’s offering, the seventh and 
most elaborate, was an original musical comedy presented 
at the Eighth Street Theatre, a legitimate house seating 
some twelve hundred persons, and both performances played 
to capacity. Sponsored by the bank’s employee organiza- 
tion, the show, J. Burlington Beamish, concerned the trials 
of one Beamish, supposedly the nation’s leading counselor 
on love and marriage. James F. Bailey, a trust officer of 
the bank, writes the books and lyrics, and directs the shows. 


Community Theatre Anniversaries 


Celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this year is the FORT 
WAYNE CIVIC THEATRE, Indiana. During the past 
season, under the direction of Ted Sizer, it offered such 
productions as Shakespeare’s Henry IV (Part I), Gigi, 
Bernardine, Stalag 17, The Time of Your Life and Murder 
in the Cathedral. Extra performances of the last of these 
were offered in two local churches. 


The CENTRE THEATRE group of the Jewish Com- 
munity Center of Long Branch, New Jersey, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in May with a production of Wil- 
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liam Inge’s Picnic. The group presented series ef one-act 
plays until 1940, when Clifford Odets’ Awake and Sing! 
became its first full-length production. Second-gemeration 
players now work im the organization along with the foun- 
ders, and all members are encouraged to participate in each 
phase of production. 


Opera in the Community 


The American premiére of Rossini’s The Touchstone was 
presented in May by the HARTT OPERA GUILD, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, produced by the opera department of 
the Hartt College of Music in that city. Directed and de- 
signed by Elemer Nagy, the production and the décor 
reflected the gaiety and charm of the music. The work, 
composed when Rossini was twenty, was discevered only 
a few years ago and produced with great success in Italy. 
The romantic plot concerns Count Asdrubale and his love 
for Clarice, who remains true to him despite the false rumor 
that he is losing his wealth. Comic elements are introduced 
by a poet and a critic. Dr. Nagy employed the spirit of 
commedia dell’arte in his direction and in the décor, which 
consisted of six frames with interchangeable panels, and a 
center section. These pieces depicted a garden (by means 
of trellises), the interior of the count’s castle (here the 
panels displayed a harlequin motif), and in the final act 
the formal exterior of the castle. The colers also reflected 
the spirit of the work: Yellows and pinks predominated, 
while the heroine’s first costume blended gold, ivery and 
blue; and in the final act the ensemble was attired in pink 
hunting costumes. Moshe Paranov was musical director, 
and the English translation was by Mary Jane Matz. 


The LYRIC THEATRE GROUP of Columbus, Ohio, 
recently presented Puccini’s La Bohéme in English, under 
the direction of Charlotte Gaines. Earlier in the past 
season it offered Wolf-Ferrari’s Secrets of Susanna. Next 
month the group will hold an opera workshep in singing 
and acting techniques. At the Y.M.H.A. in New York City, 
the Myra Kinch Company gave the premiére of a dance 
opera by Manuel Galea, The Wind Is West, based upon 
tales of Hans Christian Andersen. The traditional char- 
acters—a king, queen, prince and princess—danced as well 
as sang their roles. 


Community Theatres in the News 


The SAN ANTONIO LITTLE THEATRE, which re- 
cently presented the musical comedy Call Me Madam, 
begins its thirtieth season in the fall. Its offering of The 
Men last season was so successful that the entire production 
was then moved to the LAKE CHARLES LITTLE THE- 
ATRE in Louisiana. Breaking all attendance records of the 
SAN PEDRO PLAYHOUSE in California was a presenta- 
tion of Mary Chase’s Mrs. McThing. Joe Salek, director 
of the theatre, employed background music appropriate to 
each character and group of characters, and scene changes 
were made in full view of the audience. 


The LITTLE THEATRE OF BRUNSWICK, Georgia, 
has acquired a permanent home, a former parish building, 
in celebration of its twenty-fourth year. The group is cur- 
rently engaged in a membership drive. The THEATRE 
GUILD of the NEGRO COMMUNITY YOUTH CEN- 
TER, Springfield, Missouri, has completed its first year of 
operation under the direction of James and Gloria Ran- 
dolph. The attractions, presented in arena style, with the 
audience on two or three sides of the stage, have included 
programs of one-acts and Blithe Spirit. Making their own 
tickets and programs, and selling tickets from door to door 
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The Catholic Theatre of Rochester, New York, presented Philip Barry's Hotel Universe 
last month at the Catholic Theatre convention at the University of Notre Dame. 








were part of the Randolphs’ first year of activity, along 
with training actors and stage crews having no previous 
theatre experience. Their final production of the season 
was taken to the Fort Leenard Wood Army base. 


Two unusual productions offered recently by the SAC- 
RAMENTO CIVIC THEATRE were Sophocles’ Antigone, 
in the Fitts and Fitzgerald translation, and the Indian 
classic Shakuntala. For the latter offering the theatre 
worked closely with the Indian consul general in San Fran- 
cisco, S. K. Banerji, and his staff, who lent movies, books 
and records from India dealing with the ancient arts of 
the country. These were used in the study of India’s early 
architecture, costume and jewelry, and as a guide to au- 
thentic movement and gesture. Banerji, who entertained 
the cast at a party at his home, said of the production, 
“We are very thrilled about your performance in Sacra- 
mento. We feel it is a kind of tribute to India... We 
feel that if it [Shakuntala] comes across from that distance 
and conveys something to the modern audience here of our 
culture, that will be a very good thing.” 


Seminar evenings are proving very popular with mem- 
bers of the TRUMBULL NEW THEATRE in Warren, 
Ohio. Recent discussions centered on the new book Stanis- 
lavsky Directs. This season’s TNT productions included 
the mystery-melodrama 10 Minute Alibi, directed by Fran- 
ces Pendleton. 


A play which was unsuccessful on Broadway, John Stein- 
beck’s Burning Bright, was very well received in Cleveland 
by critics and audiences alike when it was presented by 
the CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE. Ray Elias, who di- 
rected, placed the emphasis on “the raw beauty and power 
of the play itself,” using no scenery, simple, symbolic cos- 
tumes, and a minimum of props. In writing to director 
Elias on how he thought the play should be presented, 
Steinbeck said: “Here is a play which reads like a play 
but does not play like a play. Simply read on a bare stage, 
it’s effective . . . I rather think that if you consider it a 
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play to be read rather than acted you will be happier. I 
don’t know how you go about this—perhaps a new form— 
a played novel.” The play concerns four characters who 
are seen first as circus performers, then as farm people, and 
finally as sailors. The story, carried out against three dif- 
ferent backgrounds, concerns a sterile man, selfish but for- 
giving, who finally accepts as his own the child of another 
man. 


Each year the VICKSBURG LITTLE THEATRE 
GUILD carries on the colorful tradition of showboat melo- 
drama by presenting the Dixie Players in a nineteenth- 
century thriller, Gold in the Hills, aboard an actual boat, 
the “Sprague,” which was presented to the group in 1948 
by the Standard Oil Company and rechristened “Dixie 
Showboat.” Showboat presentations by the guild date to 
1936, when they were first offered aboard a barge. The 
yearly event has gained international recognition, and last 
year the Governor of Mississippi ordered a command per- 
formance of the show. Another unusual production of the 
same melodrama was presented last month by the OLD 
ACADEMY PLAYERS of Philadelphia, who moved the 
second act, set in a Bowery bar, out of their theatre and 


into the upstairs clubroom, for arena presentation complete 
with floor show and musical waiters. 


A melodrama by Morland Cary, Because Their Hearts 
Were Pure, was offered by THEATRE LOBBY, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as the final production of the season. Earlier 
productions included Fry’s Venus Observed, Joyce’s Exiles 
and Sophocles’ Electra (in non-period style, in the adapta- 
tion by Francis Fergusson), all directed by Mary-Averett 
Seelye; and Bridie’s Tobias and the Angel, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ The Glass Menagerie and three workshop nights. 


The OMAHA COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE played 
host to two famous graduates last month when Henry 
Fonda and Dorothy McGuire returned to their training 
ground to star in Odets’ The Country Girl at the city’s 
new Auditorium Music Hall. Twenty-five years ago this 
pair was starred at the Playheuse in A Kiss for Cinderella. 
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OFF-BROADWAY 
April 23, 1955 


Phoenix Theatre 


Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton, Norris Houghton) 
production of a musical revue in two acts; music by David 
Baker, lyrics by David Craig, sketches by Ira Wallach and 
David Craig; staged by Marc Daniels, choreography by Boris 
Runanin, musical direction by Buster Davis, scenery designed 
by Eldon Elder, costumes designed by Alvin Colt, lighting by 
Klaus Holm, ballet music by John Morris, orchestrations by 
Ralph Burns and Clare Grundman. 


CAST: Nancy Walker, Gemze de Lappe, Kenneth Harvey, 
Bill Heyer, Louise Hoff, Harvey Lembeck, Marge Redmond, 
Elise Rhodes, Joshua Shelley, Elton Warren, Bob Bakanic, 
Shellie Farrell, Jerry Fries, Jay Harnick, Dick Korthaze, Ralph 
McWilliams, Cynthia Price, Rain Winslow. 

General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, Nat 
Parnes; production stage manager, Robert Woods; stage man- 
ager, Elliot Martin; publicity director, Ben Kornzweig. 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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ABOVE: In keeping with the revue’s 
theme of satirizing the Fortune report 
on the importance of the growing 
middle class and its influence on the 
“changing American market,” the sketch 
“Upper Birth” deals with the rise of 
the birth rate in this class. Nancy 
Walker plays a college-educated, tired 
mother of twenty-seven children; 
Harvey Lembeck (left) is her smug 
husband; and Kenneth Harvey is 
commentator Ted Morrow, interviewing 
them on a television program that 


resembles “Person to Person.” 


RIGHT: A circus number, “The Charade 
of the Marionettes,” presents principal dance 
Gemze de Lappe as an aerialist and Ralph 
McWilliams as a lion tamer who loves her. 
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King Cole of Broadway 
(continued from page 65) 


things,” or a fellow telling his date, “You 
do something to me”—his creative imagi- 
nation was stirred into action. 


Unusual musical effects, rhythms, 
styles—picked up and noted down in 
all parts of the world—also have proved 
fruitful. He heard some primitive rhythms 
on a cannibal island west of New Guinea 
and later simulated the effect in “Begin 
the Beguine.” Voodoo rhythms experi- 
enced in Haiti cropped up in “Katie 
Went to Haiti.” Exotic drumbeats in 
Marrakech found their way into “What 
Is This Thing Called Love?” The sound 
of tom-toms, heard from a distance on 
the Nile, re-echoed in “Night and Day.” 


Generally the lyric comes first: It is 
the words that stimulate him in writing 
the melody. Before he sits down at the 
piano he has his melody carefully worked 
out in his mind. He is able to shape 
melodies mentally, anywhere and any 
time. At noisy parties his eyes may sud- 
denly get a glassy look: A musical frag- 
ment has just leaped to mind. Now 
everything is blotted from his conscious- 
ness. He slumps in his seat, covers his 
eyes with the palm of his hand—and 
goes to work. Not until the melody is 
clear in his mind does he go to the piano. 
There he spends painstaking hours pol- 
ishing, changing, refining, crystallizing. 
Concentrated work takes place, usually 
after midnight, in his studio, one of two 
apartments which together make up a 
penthouse at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York. He has equipped a special 
studio for his work, not out of a need 
for complete privacy, which has never 
been essential to his creative well-being, 
but because he cannot work well in 
heated rooms, and his living quarters are 
too warm for his comfort. 


By 1930 the playboy of the social 
world had become a song writer who 
had won the healthy respect of his col- 
leagues and the admiration of a large 
public. His songs were among the smart- 
est, most languorous and most novel in 
subject matter and style heard in or out 
of the Broadway theatre. He had suc- 
ceeded in doing what Elsa Maxwell had 
prephesied he would some day do: He 
had lifted his public to his own sophis- 
ticated level. But he had just begun. 
After 1930 he swept forward to the van- 
guard of American popular composers. 
He was to participate in more successful 
musicals than any other composer, ex- 
cepting possibly Richard Rodgers—Gay 
Divorce, Anything Goes, Leave It to Me, 
Du Barry Was a Lady, Panama Hattie, 
Let’s Face It, Something for the Boys, 
Mexican Hayride, Kiss Me, Kate, Can- 
Can and now Silk Stockings. He was re- 
sponsible for a longer succession of hit 
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songs than anybody except Irving Berlin: 
“You're the Top,” “I Get a Kick Out 
of You,” “All Through the Night,” “My 
Heart Belongs to Daddy,” “Don’t Fence 
Me In,” “Friendship,” “Night and Day,” 
“So in Love,” “I Love You,” “I Love 
Paris,” “I’ve Got You Under My Skin,” 
“In the Still of the Night,” “Begin the 
Beguine,” “Blow, Gabriel, Blow,” “Easy 
to Love,” “It’s Delovely,” “Just One of 
Those Things,” “Rosalie,” “What Is This 
Thing Called Love?,” “Wunderbar,” 
“You Do Something to Me,” and “You'd 
Be So Nice to Come Home To.” In Cole 
Porter's musicals, and to his music, stars 
were born: Mary Martin (who made 
her first appearance on the legitimate 
stage in Leave It to Me in 1938), Lilo, 
Patricia Morison and Gwen Verdon, 
among others. 


Though for many years now, work, 
rather than play, has been the hard core 
of Porter’s existence, he has lost none of 
his zest for living well. To this day he is 
a fastidious gourmet, the avid hunter for 
a novel gustatory experience. He is still 
meticulous about his tailor. He still en- 
joys playing the role of elegant host. 
However, the extravagant escapades and 
adventures of the 1920's have been toned 
down to a whisper. He no longer travels 
to remote regions of the world as freely 
as he used to, and when on rare occa- 
sions he sets forth on a journey, it is no 
longer in the style of a rajah. Modera- 
tion characterizes his daily life and 
habits. For all his love of good food, he 
eats sparingly, and his drinking is con- 
fined to an occasional cocktail. He now 
avoids ostentatious display of wealth, 
sporting little jewelry, none of which is 
of great value. His beautiful home atop 
the Waldorf-Astoria is now decorated 
with restraint and dignity. There the 
wandering eye is at first attracted to 
the wonderful gallery of paintings rang- 
ing from Dali to Grandma Moses. His 
summer place in Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, has a homespun charm; here 
the center of interest is his extensive col- 
lection of recordings of serious music. 


Porter’s capacity for sustained and 
concentrated work proves that the man 
has tough fiber, particularly since there 
is no economic drive to keep him work- 
ing. How tough that fiber really is was 
demonstrated frequently after a tragic 
day in 1937. While riding horseback on 
the Piping Rock estate of Countess di 
Zoppola on Long Island, he tried to 
negotiate a muddy hill. The horse slipped 
backwards and fell on top of him. Porter’s 
legs were so badly crushed, and the 
nerve tissues so seriously damaged that 
at first it was believed he would have 
to submit to amputation. He had to 
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undergo some thirty excruciatingly pain- 
ful operations to save his legs. The most 
important of these operations, performed 
by Dr. John J. Moorehead, was so deli- 
cate that Porter was forewarned he 
might lose. his life if it failed. For about 
two of the seven years following the 
accident, the composer was hospitalized. 
The rest of the time Porter was a pris- 
oner of a wheel chair. Even now he 
experiences a painful day from time to 
time and he still has a perceptible limp 
and must support himself with a cane. 

Yes, despite his suffering, Porter’s 
theatrical and extracurricular activities 
were stubbornly pursued. He continued 
to travel occasionally to far-off places, 
at first carried on and off boats, then 
wheeled about from place to place. He 
continued entertaining his friends as if 
nothing had happened. Most amazing of 
all, he did not stop working. He wrote 
the entire score of Leave It to Me while 
completely bedridden and often in ago- 
nizing pain. Through all the operations, 
and the mental and physical tortures 
attending them, neither the quantity nor 
the quality of his songs suffered; on the 
contrary, it was during this period that 
he wrote some of the songs that make 
him an immortal in American popular 
music. 

In 1946 Hollywood paid Porter its 
ultimate tribute by dramatizing the 
story of his life in Night and Day, with 
Cary Grant in the role of the composer. 
This film, like so many other screen 
biographies of composers, told the story 
of Porter’s life by frequently abandoning 
biographical truth and straying off into 
wholesale invention. But it did bring 
bountiful rewards—in the music. Four- 
teen of Porter’s greatest songs were rep- 
resented, from “‘An Old-Fashioned Gar- 
den” and “Miss Otis Regrets” through 
“I’ve Got You Under My Skin,” “Begin 
the Beguine” and the title song. Despite 
the manufactured story, Night and Day 
remains a worth-while biography. It told 
Porter’s life story in the best way it 
could have: through his immortal songs. 
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Zolotow 
(continued from page 23) 

six most moving performances of the 
season. She completely got under the 
skin of this woman. You realized that 
she had thought about every facet of 
this character, from the time the char- 
acter was born. Myron McCormick, the 
hypocritical, greedy, sadistic husband, 
was a perfect foil to Miss Stapleton’s 
seedy Cleopatra. And Felice Orlandi, the 
match whe sets off the explosion, gave a 
suave, controlled and altogether chilling 
impersonation of evil—evil far mere 
subtle and damning than the evil repre- 
sented by Jake Meighan. Again, the 
Elder setting and the beautifully timed 
direction of Vincent J. Donehue fulfilled 
the meaning of the playscript in the 
extreme. 

Between these two masterpieces there 
was an interlude of solo dancing by the 
engaging Paul Draper. I love him best 
when he is dancing his impressions of 
Handel rather than trying to be a high- 
brow Ray Bolger. When he is lyrical 
there is nobody as enraptured and inspir- 
ing. He truly ennobles the human body 
as he gently taps out the rhythms of a 
stately minuet. 


Phoenix "55 


It is the highest of irony that the off- 
Broadway Phoenix Theatre, which is 
dedicated to unconventional new plays 
and to revivals of the great dramatic 
classics, should have scored its two great- 
est successes in the musical field—at 
which Broadway is superlative—with 
The Golden Apple and now with Phoe- 
nix °55. This is not entirely due to the 
fact that the public taste has been 
cheapened. It is simply that the Phoenix 
has net been able to shake off an atti- 
tude of deferential paralysis when it 
approaches a classic like The Master 
Builder or The Doctor's Dilemma, and 
that it is conventional in its choice of 
new plays. When it begins to approach 
Shaw, Shakespeare and Ibsen as just 
good playwrights instead of demigods, it 
may have more success with the classics. 
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Meanwhile, this revue is a delightful 
experience from beginning to end. Nancy 
Walker, who takes off a variety of char- 
acters, is simply magnificent and has, 
almost at one bound, grown in stature 
from merely a girl who used to make 
funny faces and croak malapropisms to a 
genuinely perceptive comic artist. Her 
impressions of a tired, exhausted mother 
of a huge family, in a satire of a “‘Per- 
son te Person” telecast, is an hysterically 
hilarious piece of work. She is ably 
assisted in the show by Josh Shelley and 
Harvey Lembeck. Among the funniest 
sketches is one in which several ladies in 
a drugstore read the blurbs on the jack- 
ets of sexy comic books and make love 
to Lembeck, a hapless clerk. The sketches 
by Ira Wallach are fresh and witty and 
altogether incisive. He has dissected the 
de-it-yourself craze, the contest mania of 
large corporations, the profundities of 
neurotic ballets and the hazards of life 
in euter Leng Island. I thought “The 
Trap,” the ballet satire, one of the fun- 
niest things I have ever seen on a stage. 


Phoenix ’55 proves that when the ma- 
terial is sprightly and the performers are 
gifted, the revue format is still one of 
the most engaging things we have in the 
theatre. 


Ankles Aweigh 


For all I know, the Kean sisters, a 
pair of clever and attractive females, 
may be just wonderful at the Copaca- 
bana. I assume they have better material 
to work with when they play the Copa 
or Ciro’s than they have in this musical. 
Here they have a tired plot, a tired 
score, and tired scenery and costumes. 
It is the type of libretto in which a char- 
acter making an exit says, “Well, I guess 
I better go see about that.” And he goes 
and sees about it. 


The Honeys 


Hume Cronyn seems to be driven by 
a need to display his talents in tours de 
force. Earlier it was The Fourposter. In 
The Heneys he played two horribly dis- 
gusting twin brothers whose wives are 
determined to murder them. Roald Dahl, 
the short story writer, has composed a 
fairly sophisticated and tenderly sadistic 
tale with many delightfully gruesome 
touches. And it was played for all it was 
worth by Mr. Cronyn, Mrs. Cronyn 
(Jessica Tandy), Dorothy Stickney and 
Mary Finney. I think the production 
went wrong in treating the script as a 
realistic play rather than as a flight of 
wild fantasy. It ought to have been di- 
rected with a tongue-in-cheek approach, 
deftly and with fluidity and speed. In- 
stead of heavy, authentically furnished 
settings, there should have been a bare 
minimum of furniture, and the scenes 


should have been designed with a few 
flats and properties. The places should 
have been suggested, rather than ex- 
plicitly stated, by means of lights and 
fabrics and the use of space. Basically 
the theme verged on the surrealistic, and 
had the staging been as daft as the 
playscript, I suspect The Honeys might 
have been one of the most ingenious 
productions of the season. 


Guys and Dolls 


The New York City Center Light 
Opera Company began its spring season 
with a revival of this musical. Despite 
an undistinguished production, all the 
vitality and exuberance of the work 
came through. The story is so good, the 
people in the story have such a quality 
of believable fantasy, and the songs by 
Frank Loesser are so wonderful that 
there can now be no doubt that Guys 
and Dolls will take a permanent place in 
the repertory of classic American musi- 
cals along with Show Boat, Carousel and 
Pal Joey. One of the extraordinary things 
about the libretto is that Abe Burrows’ 
repartee has lost none of its humor with 
the passing of five years, even though 
humor is the mest perishable of prod- 
ucts. I think this is because Guys and 
Dolls exists in a self-contained little 
world out of time. It is an imaginatively 
created artifact like the world of Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, and I do not believe 
it will ever date for this reason. In this 
revival only Helen Gallagher emerged 
with distinction. While the rest of the 
company played well, and often very 
well, comparisons with the originals were 
all in favor of the originals. 


South Pacific 


As in the case of Guys and Dolls, the 
original production of this show was a 
perfect union of story and music and 
performers that crystallized into an un- 
forgettable evening of musical theatre. 
Nobedy is ever going to quite achieve 
the glory of Ezio Pinza huskily singing 
“Some Enchanted Evening,” or Mary 
Martin washing that man right out of 
her hair, or Myron McCormick croaking 
“Honey Bun.” On the other hand, un- 
like the Guys and Dolls revival, this City 
Center production was a reasonably sat- 
isfying facsimile of the original. Sandra 
Deel made a fetching Nellie Forbush, 
Richard Collett was a fine Emile de 
Becque, Sylvia Syms was as good as 
Juanita Hall in the Bloody Mary role, 
Henry Slate was an amusing Luther 
Billis, Herb Bank was a clean-cut Lieu- 
tenant Cable, and Carol Lawrence was 
a touching Liat. The wonderful music 
and words of Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II have not been dimmed 
by the passing of time. 
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Mister Hayward 

(continued from page 26) 
what those movie theatres can be used 
for when Hollywood stops producing its 
top films for them.” 

As is inevitable in a revolution, sub- 
scription television will dynamite some 
careers even while new ones are being 
made. But there is one group who can’t 
lose, according to Hayward: the creative 
peeple. The financial vistas for talent 
are enough to dazzle even his sated 
imagination. 

“Let’s say you do a play on subscrip- 
tion television,” he said reflectively a few 
weeks ago, “and let’s say it grosses 
$10,000,000. The author’s 10 per cent 
would be. . .” 

In a word, it would be incredible. 

This kind of daydreaming is harmless 
sport at the moment. But the only rea- 
son it is harmless is that Hayward is still 
in enforced semi-idleness, under doctor’s 
orders. At the time of his breakdown last 
summer, he was preparing a series of 
thirteen hour-and-a-half shows, produc- 
ing Peter Pan, making a motion-picture 
version of Mister Roberts and preparing 
a road company of The Teahouse of the 
August Moon. 

“The doctor told me I couldn’t go on 
doing two things at once,” Hayward has 
reported with unaccustomed understate- 
ment. So he stepped doing two things at 
once. He turned the road company of 
Teahouse over to Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse. Peter Pan was taken over 
by Richard Halliday. He abandoned the 
TV series. He was reduced to filming 
Mister Roberts for Warner Brothers. 

“Movies are good for me now,” he 
says, “because they take longer, the pace 
is slower. It’s like fishing. You just sit 
there with yeur pole and wait and wait 
and wait. Then something finally hap- 
pens and you wait and wait some more.” 

But Hayward is constitutionally inca- 
pable of simply waiting. Since shooting 
en Mister Roberts was finished last Au- 
gust, he has seen the picture every day, 
and now that nothing remains to be 
done about the actual production of the 
film, he is on the phone constantly with 
ideas and suggestions for its advertising 
and promotion. 

“I’m in love with Roberts,” he says. 
“I’ve been fooling with it for eight years 
and I still love it. I find that the more 
you look at it, the more you realize that 
the construction is tremendous, that the 
writing is first-class. I have a sentimental 
feeling about it. Producing it on Broad- 
way was my biggest wallop.” 

Mister Roberts was the third produc- 
tion which Hayward brought te Broad- 
way. It had the inescapable Hayward 
stamp: It made more money faster than 
any straight play had ever done before. 

He entered the producing arena in 
1944 after seventeen years as an agent 
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for such luminous figures as James Stew- 
art, Charles Laughton, Fredric March, 
Henry Fonda, Fred Astaire (his first 
client), Margaret Sullavan (his second 
wife), Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, 
Greta Garbo, Myrna Loy, Edna Ferber, 
Ernest Hemingway, Charles MacArthur 
and Ben Hecht. 

He had become an agent as the result 
of a casual conversation. One evening 
in the mid-twenties a friend of his who 
ran the Trocadero in New York was be- 
moaning his lack of customers. “I’d pay 
$3,000 or $4,000 a week to get an attrac- 
tion that would pull the crowds in here,” 
he told Hayward. “Someone like the 
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Astaires, for instance.” Hayward imme- 
diately went over to the Liberty Theatre 
where Fred and Adele Astaire were play- 
ing in Lady Be Good! and asked if they 
were interested. They were. They get 
$4,000 a week for twelve weeks at the 
Trocadero, and Hayward, as their agent, 
collected $400 each of these weeks. 

It was another conversation which 
turned him into a Broadway producer. 
He had asked Paul Osborn to write a 
dramatic version of John Hersey’s nevel 
A Bell for Adano. Osborn agreed to do 
it if Hayward would produce it. Hay- 
ward was agreeable. To those who had 
their suspicions about an agent who was 
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also a producer, he announced that 
Adano was “purely and simply a labor 
of love.” “For the record,” he reported, 
“I am only in the producing business 
en Broadway when and if a script comes 
along that completely justifies its produc- 
tion, to my way of thinking.” 

Adano was still successfully running 
on Broadway when he found another 
script which met his specifications, pro- 
vided for him by two of his clients, 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. The 
play was State of the Union, which won 
the Pulitzer Prize for the 1945-46 season. 
Next he was attracted to Portrait in 
Black. It opened in New Haven and 
moved on to Buffalo where Hayward, 
finding that its apparent attractions had 
only been script-deep, astutely closed it. 
The play eventually got to Broadway for 
a brief period under different sponsor- 
ship in the spring of 1947. 

He bounced back with Mister Roberts, 
which opened in New York on February 
18, 1948, and led to his turning to film 
production. From the start, he says now, 
he had seen Roberts as a movie. “I don’t 


think the theatre is the only way to 


; work,” he declares. 





Once the stage production was out of 
the way, he and John Logan, his director 
for Roberts and coproducer in such later 
ventures as South Pacific and The Wis- 
teria Trees, turned their thoughts to a 
movie version. They took a devious 
route. They decided to warm up for 
Roberts by first making a film called 
Rear Window. When they found no time 
to do this, they turned Rear Window 
over to James Stewart and Alfred Hitch- 
cock and came back to New York. Five 
years later they finally found time to 
film Mister Roberts, using two directors, 
John Ford and Mervyn LeRoy, and a 
cast headed by Henry Fonda, James 
Cagney, Jack Lemmon and William 
Powell. 

At the time, Hayward had no further 
movie plans for himself. But as usual, he 
kept getting into conversation. Billy 
Wilder, the director, flew into New York 
one day, called Hayward and asked him 
if he knew Charles Lindbergh. 

“Slightly,” said Hayward. 

“Let’s get the movie rights to The 
Spirit of St. Louis and make it,” Wilder 
urged. 

Hayward dutifully got. As a conse- 
quence, the Pulitzer Prize-winning biog- 
raphy will be produced by Hayward, 
with Wilder directing and James Stewart 
in the title role. The third film produc- 
tion on his agenda is Ernest Hemingway’s 
novel The Old Man and the Sea. Hay- 
ward tried hard to avoid this one but 
people will talk to him. He was the first 


| person to read the novel, outside of Mrs. 


Hemingway, and he arranged the history- 
making publication in Life. 
“But I never thought of it as a movie,” 


he says. “After Life came out, I got 
about twenty-five phone calls from peo- 
ple wanting to know whom to talk to 
about the movie rights. I sent them on 
to Hemingway's lawyer. Then Spencer 
Tracy came to town and we got to talk- 
ing about the book. Tracy said he'd like 
to make it. He said he’d like me to pro- 
duce it. So I said okay.” 

Because of his illness, Hayward was 
not represented on Broadway this past 
season (his last Broadway production 
was The Prescott Proposals in the 1953- 
54 season), but he expects to be back 
during the new season with a musical 
being written by Betty Comden, Adolph 
Green and Jule Styne, which Jerome 
Robbins will direct. 

To a man of Hayward’s temperament, 
movies and the theatre are calm activi- 
ties, consonant with his recuperative con- 
dition. They keep him occupied. But the 
thing that tempts him, the thing that 
gets him creatively itchy, is television. 

“I love television,” he says. ‘“There’s 
such an excitement about it. But it’s a 
tough racket. It’s for young people.” The 
thing that intrigues him about TV is the 
“oblique” things that can be done en it, 
things which aren’t suited to either thea- 
tre or movies. For his projected N.B.C. 
series, he had forty-four shows laid out 
before he had to quit, and he recalls 
each one with impish glee. 

“The trick in TV,” he says, “is inter- 
pretation. It’s tough to write good origi- 
nal material all the time. So you do 
things with established material. For in- 
stance, one thing I was planning was a 
Shaw night. It would open with an 
excerpt from Caesar and Cleopatra, with 
Audrey Hepburn as Cleopatra and some 
much older actor as Caesar. Then we'd 
go to Pygmalion, with the actor who'd 
played Caesar playing Professor Higgins. 
Then Cornell and Brando in that scene 
from Candida. And finally Brando in 
The Man of Destiny. 

“Or a Shakespeare night—Romeo and 
Juliet, Julius Caesar in modern dress, 
the way Orson Welles did it; A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and The Boys 
from Syracuse.” 

The offers that pour in asking him to 
produce on television are tempting, Hay- 
ward admits. Recently he was asked to 
do three shows a year—Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and Easter—with a budget for 
each show of $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
Hayward’s creative eyes glistened but he 
said no. However, he’s sure that some- 
time he’ll get an offer that he can’t turn 
down, no matter what the doctors say. 
That offer will be one which will let 
him do a show on his own terms. 

His terms are not at all complicated: 

“1 want to be able to do anything I 
want to do and spend as much as I 
want to. I want to knock a home run or 
strike out.” 
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Summer Shakespeare 
(continued from page 28) 


In the winter the new American acad- 
emy works with professional actors in 
New York, and in the summer offers an 
eight-week course for some thirty ap- 
prentice actors and ten directors at its 
home in Stratford, a picturesque four- 
teen-room mansion dating to 1786. A 
workshop in Shakespeare is also avail- 
able during the summer session to any 
member of the acting company, from 
minor player to star. The academy be- 
gan its work with professional actors 
during the past winter in New York. Its 
aim, as director Burrell explains it, is 
“helping to develop a style of Shake- 
speare that is indigenous to the Amer- 
ican actor and at the same time fulfills 
Shakespeare’s challenges.” Some forty 
acters were chosen to form two working 
groups, and granted scholarships. No 
fees were charged. Some five hundred 
persons had applied for training, which 
indicates the eagerness of American 
actors to play Shakespeare. Of those 
chosen, some had essayed Shakespearean 
parts previously; others had not played 
in his works but had good stage records, 
as well as “personality and imagination.” 
Other qualities sought, according to the 
director, were good physiques and bear- 
ing, bright eyes and interesting voices. 


Burret stresses voice as an important 
factor in choosing and training actors 
for Shakespeare: “In trying to make 
Shakespeare live in an imaginative way, 
we had to make sure the actors didn’t 
get into a singsong, reciting kind of 
Shakespeare.” The colloquial style of 
playwriting, he points out, makes small 
demand on color and variety of voice, 
while Shakespeare requires a tremendous 
range of these qualities. “Speaking Shake- 
speare properly is like trying to speak 
with as much variety of texture, sound 
and meaning as music has,” he says. 
“The actor cannot attempt Shakespeare 
unless he has a voice of wide range and 
power, to speak the witty prose and the 
lyric and dramatic poetry.” The con- 
temporary theatre has not assisted the 
actors’ diction, the director observes, for 
its “‘closed-mouth” parts have not been 
helpful in developing good diction, a 
must for the Shakespearean actor. 


The study of Shakespeare has a sig- 
nificant influence on the actor, he be- 
lieves, for “Shakespeare challenges the 
actor to reach out and find something 
bigger and more exciting than himself, 
whereas the current vogue tends to en- 
courage an actor to draw the part inside 
himself, digest it as if he had eaten it, 
and then regorge it in some form or 
another.” Shakespeare is also challenging 
because even a great actor, Burrell ob- 
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serves, never finishes studying Shake- 
speare; nobody can claim to enact the 
definitive Hamlet or King Lear. Burrell 
points out that in Shakespeare’s own 
capacity as playwright and actor, he be- 
lieved in actors and never underesti- 
mated their powers of expression. An- 
other factor in working with Shakespeare 
is that the actor’s own personality bene- 
fits, “for Shakespeare seems to bring 
about a great humility in the actor, and 
out of that humility a very real person- 
ality develops.” 


Atruovucn the actors in the New York 
session were formed into two groups, like 
small companies, the individuality of 
each player was encouraged, for Burrell 
believes that “the spirit of a company is 
based on the sensitivity of each actor to 
his fellows, which prevents the individual 
from being smothered by a group phi- 
losophy.” 


Regarding the development of style, 
which he considers one of the most 
precious elements in all acting, Burrell 
stresses that “Shakespearean style cannot 
be taught in twelve easy lessons. It is 
partly a matter of developing an ex- 
pressive sensitivity to Shakespeare’s con- 
stantly varying styles of writing.” A 
sense of style, he asserts, emerges from 
within the actors themselves, not through 
any superimposed approach to it. He 
tries to let Shakespeare be the influence, 
“so the actors can find their instinctive 
answers to style, which must mainly 
come from the actor’s creative instinct 
to be right—and an actor with no in- 
stinct for style can hardly be taught it.” 


Although American actors essaying 
Shakespeare lament the fact that their 
British brothers have such a head start, 
the director feels that in some ways the 
actor in America has an advantage over 
his English colleagues, who are “largely 
weaned on Shakespeare” and acquire a 
kind of facility in playing him which 
sometimes does not develop as well as 
it might. An American actor with con- 
siderable experience in the theatre, but 
none in Shakespeare, will not drop into 
this easy manner at all, “but will work 
hard to create something fresh and 
interesting.” 


As to the future of Shakespearean pro- 
ductions in America, the director of the 
new academy feels that “there is a prom- 
ising field for Shakespeare in this coun- 
try, because the best American actors 
have energy and enthusiasm that, if only 
given the opportunity under the right 
conditions and with no artistic compro- 
mise, can develop into something very 
vital in the way of an American Shake- 
spearean theatre.” 
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Vertes’ Paris Is Broadway's Plum 
(continued from page 30) 
of France last summer and spent a pleas- 
ant, sunny time making sketches for the 
ballet. And then—par bleu !—Jeanmaire 
suddenly married her old dancing partner, 
Roland Petit, and took off for Hollywood. 
La Belle Héléne was thrown in abeyance. 
Vertés’ sketches went into abeyance with it. 

His mind and his schedule were theat- 
rically free, therefore, when, a few days 
before Christmas, as he was preparing to 
get on a New York-bound plane in Paris, 
he received a phone call from a gentle- 
man of whom he had never heard. The 
caller said his name was Gant Gaither, 
that he was preducing a musical version 
of the old Austin Strong play Seventh 
Heaven, that it was a story about Paris 
in 1914, and would Vertés be interested 
in doing the sets and costumes? “He told 
me,” Vertés recounted recently, “that in 
spirit I would still be in Paris because 
all of the settings were in Paris. I said 
I was interested, in principle.” 

Principle was soon reduced to legal 
fact, and Vertés settled down in his New 
York studio on 57th Street and started 
making sketches for Seventh Heaven. 
And then—par bleu!—came a call from 
M. Lehmann of the Paris Opera an- 
nouncing that they were now going 
ahead with the production of La Belle 
Héléne, with Yvette Chauviré in the 


role originally intended for Jeanmaire. 
Vertés got on a plane and went to Paris 
to get the sets and costumes for La Belle 
Héléne started. Then he got on a plane 
and came back to New Yerk to get the 
sets and costumes for Seventh Heaven 
started. Then he got on a plane and 
went to Paris again to work on the bal- 
let. “For months,” Vertés reports, “I 
was all the time in the air, like a bird.” 

La Belle Héléne opened at the Paris 
Opera on April 6 to general critical 
acclaim. Ten days later Seventh Heaven 
opened in New Haven. Vertés was on 
hand for beth occasions. For him, La Belle 
Héléne had been great fun but terribly 
hard. (“An opera curtain is so big! You 
have to paint figures thirty-six feet high.”’) 
Seventh Heaven was a great satisfaction. 

The high point of his satisfaction with 
Seventh Heaven occurred in a scene 
which was a realization of a dream he 
had had as a child. A soldier in a trench 
somewhere in no man’s land has promised 
a girl that every evening at eleven, each 
will think of the other as strongly as they 
can. While he is doing this and singing 
a song about how wonderful it would be 
with her, to be married—suddenly he 
sees in his mind’s eye a wedding cere- 
mony. He sees it from the viewpoint of 
a simple boy from Montmartre, realized 
on the stage in a recreation of Vertés’ 
childhood dream: Everything is white 
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and gold. The church of the Sacré 
Coeur, looming up in the background, is 
all white. The sky is all gold. “It is quite 
good,” Vertés says of this bit of work. 
“Even I like it. That’s quite unusual, 
because as a rule I’m unhappy with my 
finished work. My imagination is always 
better than the execution.” 

Seventh Heaven is not the first work 
he has done for the theatre. He did the 
sets for twe big musical revues in Paris 
in 1933. “The scenery was very elabo- 
rate,” he recalls. “There was a whole 
forest on a revolving stage, with three- 
dimensional trees which moved along 
until we suddenly came to a meadow 
with real horses grazing. I didn’t know 
anything about theatre then and I 
wanted every velvet leaf on each tree 
to be made individually. I even wanted 
the veins in the leaves to be there. It 
was very expensive.” 


His first contact with the American 
stage Came two years later whem he saw 
Beatrice Lillie in At Home Abroad, a 
musical which had been designed by 
Vincente Minnelli, now a Hellywood di- 
rector. “This was wonderful,” Vertés 
exclaims. “It was all new to me. Artis- 
tically, musical shows were better in 
those days than now. There are excep- 
tions, of course. House of Flowers is very 
beautiful. And The King and I was an ex- 
ceptionally good production artistically.” 
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He feels that the artistic decline that 
he detects in the theatre is caused by 
produeers low-rating the public. Vertés 
doesn’t agree with this attitude. “The 
public likes and appreciates a good thing 
if it is given to them,” he says. “This is 
what I call the theery of absolute good. 
Let me tell you something about abso- 
lute good. A friend of mine had a banana 
plantatien in darkest Africa—but really 
in the very darkest part. Twice a year a 
bus came with silent movies. They usu- 
ally got a good crowd, but when the bus 
arrived and the announcement placard 
on its side showed the face of Charlie 
Chaplin, they always had a full house. 
Absolute good is apparent even to 
savages.” 

Vertés’ enforced shuttling back and 
ferth across the Atlantic revealed te him 
that there is one essential difference 
between theatre people in Paris and the- 
atre people in New York. “In Paris,” he 
points out, “they always have a cigarette 
dangling frem their lower lips. But in 
New York’’—Vertés clesed his eyes in 
horror—‘“always those stinking cigars.” 

Otherwise, he feels, there is a great 
similarity between stage people here and 
there, or, for that matter, anywhere. “A 
stagehand is the same in any country,” 
he says. “If anybody really wants to 
make world peace, he should start with 
people in the same trades. There would 
be mutual understanding between an 
American stagehand and a French stage- 
hand. Maybe even with a Russian stage- 
hand. People who have the same worries, 
the same troubles, the same satisfactions, 
are apt to understand each other pretty 
easily.” 

But while theatre jobs may be the 
same in both countries, Vertés found 
that theatre ways are very different. 
Broadway, he says, is technically far 
superier to Paris. 

“In Paris, for instance, there are no 
lighting experts,” he explains. “There is 
just a head electrician. When I asked 
for a day or two to light my sets for La 
Belle Héléne, I was always told, wait, 
wait, wait. Finally on the last day of 
rehearsal, Mr. Lehmann said, now I can 
have an hour, One hour! In one hour 
I managed to get one set decently lit. 
The rest I had te leave to chance. But 
over here on Seventh Heaven, I worked 
with that wonderful Abe Feder who does 
miracles. He spends days and days get- 
ting a set lit exactly right. This is the 
way it should be. I learned there were 
lights that I didn’t dream existed.” 

Although Vertés is charmed by the 
oppertunity that stage work gives him to 
get out of the solitude of his studio and 
work collectively with ether people, still 
he is reluctant to take on too much work 
of this kind. 

“I am a painter,” he says. “Whatever 
I do in the theatre is a side line. When 
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I do a play or a movie, it takes me 
away from my painting.” He won two 
Academy Awards for his color sets and 
color costumes for Moulin Rouge, but 
despite this, he cannot ferget the fact 
that his work on that film kept him 
away from his painting for seven months. 
When his output stops for as long a 
time as that, he says, the art dealers get 
after him, complaining that he is letting 
his connections get cold. 

Vertés, however, is not simply a 
painter. He is an ingenious painter. He 
made up for this seven-month absence by 
exhibiting his sketches for the film. 
“Sketches are really little paintings,” 


Vertés says, “so maybe not all my time 
was lost to painting. When the film 
opened in New York, we had an exhibit 
and sold thirty-five of them, so it was a 
financial success. We did the same thing 
in London when the film opened there 
and sold another two or three dozen.” 

Similarly, he has made certain that 
the time he has spent on Seventh Heaven 
will not have been lost to painting. His 
sketches have been exhibited in both 
Philadelphia and New York; and if the 
show should go on a national tour and 
there are any more Vertés sketches left, 
they undoubtedly will be exhibited along 
the way. 
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Margo Jones ‘55 
(continued from page 79) 


season to hear a summing up. The exec- 
utive committee meets when Margo 
wants something. 

She desired something earnestly a year 
ago. The building that houses her theatre 
in the round seating 198 is a virtual 
contribution of the State Fair of Texas. 
The Fair needed it for two weeks during 
the annual October exposition and over 
the summer as an air-conditioned re- 
hearsal hall for the chorus of a twelve- 
week season of musical comedies at the 
nearby Auditorium. Margo wanted to 
retain the hall to give her first summer 
season since 1947. 

“Find us a place to rehearse and you 
can have the theatre,” was the final offer 
of the State Fair management. Margo 
did some figuring. It cost her theatre 
more to remain idle during the summer 
than to run and even lose a little oper- 
ating money. So she summoned her 
executive committee and panhandled 
$11,000 in gifts. With this she built an 
air-conditioned dance and choral studio 
at the Auditorium and received in re- 
turn the tenancy of her theatre. 

The summer sessions of 1947 and 
1954 added to the winter seasons of 
1947 to 1955 give Margo her ten sea- 
sons. Two years from now she can enjoy 
another gala festival celebrating her 
decade in Dallas. The thought has 
crossed her mind. 

Her operation of an arena theatre 
with a small seating capacity, special- 
izing only in new and hitherte unpro- 
duced plays—with historic classics as 
variants—has been a stubbornly hard 
way of doing it. New York and Los 
Angeles have sustained a certain excite- 
ment over the Dallas theatre because of 
the opportunity it offers to ambitious 
and unrecognized playwrights. 

Although Dallas has an assortment of 
amateur theatres, Theatre ’55 is its semi- 
official resident playhouse of broadly 
based civic backing. It took time to 
break audiences of their predilection for 
recent Broadway hits, which Margo 
never has given and never will. The de- 
sire for a good show remains dominant. 
The aspects of trying out a script, of 
providing a showcase for talent, of influ- 
encing commercial theatre trends, never 
have meant much to Margo’s home con- 
stituency. Since she always has been sol- 
vent, the refusal of Dallas to participate 
in national career making is testimony of 
something. It means that on the whole, 
Margo’s discovered scripts have enter- 
tained the public and have kept it 
wedded to the living theatre. 

The capital case of independent audi- 
ence judgment was Owen Crump’s 
Southern Exposure of 1949-50. The 
Natchez locale and amusing Old South 
manners gave Margo her most successful 


box-office show until the 1954-55 sea- 
son’s Inherit the Wind. She and others 
took Southern Exposure to Broadway in 
the autumn of 1950, where it perished 
ignominiously. With one exception, no 
New York review showed appreciation 
for the local color that a Southern town 
had enjoyed. 


Inherit the Wind, which introduced 
to Dallas the work of Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert Lee, is more universal in 
theme. The response in the Texas city 
was instantaneous. A month after the 
premiére three-week run in Dallas last 
January, the play was in production for 
Broadway as a joint enterprise of Her- 
man Shumlin and Miss Jones. It arrived 
April 21 with the aura of a major hit 
and an encouraging advance sale; and 
the New York critics were almost unani- 
mous in their enthusiasm for the play 
and its star, Paul Muni. John Chapman 
of the Daily News, for example, called 
the work “one of the most exciting 
dramas of the last decade.” Of the star’s 
performance, Walter F. Kerr of the Her- 
ald Tribune said: “It’s a dazzling, and 
in every way delightful, tour de force.” 
Then while the play was holding forth 
at New York’s National Theatre, it had 
the unique experience of being repeated 
in Dallas within a few weeks of the 
Broadway opening, with the cast that 
sent it into record-breaking popularity 
earlier in the year. 


When Theatre °55 lands a play on 
Broadway, there is a certain accession of 
prestige for the patronage. It means that 
Margo’s play taste can’t be too wrong. 
Last summer, however, Dallas saw Ron- 
ald Alexander's The Inevitable Circle 
and thought it shallow. The city merely 
lifted an eyebrow when the play arrived 
on Broadway last season as The Grand 
Prize, and was not surprised when it 
died an early death. On the other hand 
Dallas is pleased to learn that Eddie 
Bracken plans to produce The Hemlock 
Cup in New York next fall. This is a 
play by Edward Hunt, an actor who has 
been playing Bracken’s rival in The 
Seven Year Itch. Dallas liked The Hem- 
lock Cup last season. 


In her ten seasons Margo Jones either 
has taken to New York, or seen taken 
there such plays as One Bright Day, 
Summer and Smoke, Leaf and Bough, 
Southern Exposure, The Grand Prize 
and now Inherit the Wind. As many 
more have had resort theatre tryouts 
or have achieved radio and television 
presentation. She can point out with 
satisfaction that the Dallas theatre’s 
playwrights have included William Inge 
(author of her very first production, 
Farther off from Heaven), Tennessee 
Williams, Joseph Hayes, Irving Phillips, 
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Ronald Alexander, Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert E. Lee—before they became 
forces in the New York theatre. 

Except for a drama from the West 
Coast, The Brothers by John S. Rodell, 
Miss Jones’s 1954 summer season was 
undistinguished. The thirty-week 1954-55 
program, however, was superior in qual- 
ity and well supported. The repertoire 
ificluded: Marry-Go-Round by Albert 
Dickason, a shallow farce dealing with 
an elderly couple who learn they were 
never legally married; Shakespeare’s As 
You Like It, in a highly successful romp 
in the round; The Hemlock Cup by Ed- 
ward Hunt, a strong argument for aca- 
demic freedom; Inherit the Wind by 
Lawrence and Lee, based on the Scopes 
“monkey trial” of 1925, which stirred 
the community to such an extent that 
the repertory revival in late May was 
sold out a month in advance; The 
Feathered Fauna by Jean Dalrymple 
and Charles Robinson, a bedroom com- 
edy that the public enjoyed more than 
the critics; The Summer of Fancy Dress, 
a thoughtful, if wordily lyrical, dream 
play about a child movie star grown up, 
written by a veteran scenarist, Bernard 
Schoenfeld; Shaw’s Misalliance, which 
proved a box-office winner in elaborate 
arena staging; Ghost of a Chance, a 
faulty but exciting mystery melodrama 
by Stephen Grey, a Canadian who has 
had little theatre production of other 
scripts at home; and La Belle Lulu, an 
operetta with a large cast, based on the 


life of Offenbach and with music by the 
veteran conductor-composer Charles Pre- 
vin, arranged largely from Offenbach 
scores. Irving Phillips wrote the lyrics 
and completed the book after the death 
of Fred Jackson. 

Staging musicals in a_twenty-foot- 
square arena with midget piano accom- 
paniment sounds foolhardy. Yet Margo 
Jones has done it four times and always 
has contrived a successful evening. 

Theatre °55 functions under Equity 
rules. Once Miss Jones imported her 
entire troupe from New York, almost as 
a matter of principle. Of late, though, 
she has foraged locally for ingénues and 
juveniles with better results. The more 
mature players are located in the East. 


In her ten seasons Miss Jones has 
been 99 per cent inflexible as to policy. 
Last summer she made one exception, 
engaging Muriel Kirkland for a guest 
engagement in A Dash of Bitters. She 
accepted Irving Phillips’ dramatization 
of One Foot in Heaven after it had been 
produced in Pasadena. Shaw’s Heart- 
break House violated her rule that a 
classic must be at least fifty years old. 

Otherwise she runs a theatre without 
stars, all actors being paid the same 
according to status. The backbone of her 
repertory is the brand-new play. There 
are not more than two excursions a sea- 
son into Shakespeare, Jonson, Moliére, 
Shaw, Chekhov et al. And a pay-off 
public has been coming since June, 1947. 


The Case for Courtroom Drama 
(continued from page 71) 


The producers of Witness for the 
Prosecution implore the spectators not 
to reveal the solution. The press has 
proved obligingly, but the fact that 
this should be considered so important 
is, of course, only one other indica- 
tion that the play really should be classi- 
fied as a detective story, since in such a 
story interest collapses as soon as the 
reader knows “how it turned out.” On 
the other hand, you can’t give away the 
secret of a really great story’s appeal. 
Once I had the odd privilege of attend- 
ing a performance of Hamlet with a 
young lady of foreign education who did 
not know how it ended. But I doubt 
that she was much more interested than 
I was, and it is one of the paradoxes of 
the aesthetic experience that suspense 
can be intense concerning an outcome 
with which we are perfectly familiar. 
That, I have always thought, is a mys- 
tery almost as deep as that old theologi- 
cal stumbling block, the reconciliation of 
man’s free will with God’s foreknowledge. 

There are a number of good reasons 
why Oedipus the King might be called 
the first whodunit in literature, dramatic 
or otherwise. It is concerned with the 
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typical problem: Who committed the 
crime of which the disastrous conse- 
quences affect a whole community? 
Oedipus appoints himself to track down 
the criminal. Bits of evidence turn up. 
Then, as Hollywood classicists would say, 
“Oh man, what a switcheroo!” Subse- 
quent writers have tried to equal it. The 
criminal is the detective’s wife, the judge’s 
son or, more commonly and feebly, some 
preposterously improbable person like 
the trusted butler or the district attorney. 
But nobody except Sophocles ever dared 
to have the detective discover that he 
himself was the guilty party. In this case, 
however, nobody is surprised except the 
actors themselves. The audience has 
known all about it since childhood. Yet 
it is surprised all over again, and that, 
I suppose, is proof that Sophocles was 
an even better dramatist than Miss 
Christie. 

But to return to the question of trends. 
One swallow, The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial, does not make one—not even 
if a couple of sparrows called Witness 
for the Prosecution and Inherit the Wind 
happen along at the same time. 
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with a long-established professional 
company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by class and seminary instruction. 
There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to the 
general public, September to June. 


TUITION FREE—CREDITED G.I. BILL 


Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charles S. Brooks Theatre * Euclid-77th Theatre 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Stage * Screen * Radio 
° ee . ney a og 
Acting— eneing— Fens ng—Voice 
Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 





Ballet Theatre Repertoire 
PILLAR OF FIRE (Schénberg)— 
The proper title of the music is Verk- 
larte Nacht. On Columbia ML 4316 
(Ormandy) and Angel 3526B (Kletzki). 
FANCY FREE 
and the Ballet 
Capitol P-8197. 
FALL RIVER LEGEND (Gould)— 
Columbia ML 4616 (Mitropoulos). 
BILLY THE KID (Copland)—Le- 
vine and the Ballet Theatre Orchestra 
on Capitol P-8238. Also on RCA Victor 
LM-1031 (Bernstein). 
RODEO (Copland )—Levine and the 
Ballet Theatre Orchestra. Capitol P-8196. 
CAPITAL OF THE WORLD (An- 
theil)—Levine and the Ballet Theatre 
Orchestra. Capitol P-8278. 
GRADUATION BALL (J. Strauss )— 
London LL-883 (Fistoulari). 


(Bernstein )——Levine 
Theatre Orchestra. 


Blanche is weak and pitiful—almost a 
mental case—Margaret is sturdy, strong 
and resilient. Because she is violently, al- 
most possessively in love with Brick, does- 
n’t mean she is oversexed or abnormal.” 

The knowledge that in recent years 
Williams has been dividing his time be- 
tween Florida and Rome, with occa- 
sional prolonged stopovers in New York, 
caused me to ask him why he continues 
to deal in most of his plays with the 
people and settings of the Deep South 
of his struggling boyhood. 

“Because I know and understand their 
moods and personalities better and be- 
cause I am both familiar and in com- 
plete sympathy with the flavor and mode 
of their speech,” was his unhesitating 
reply. “But I don’t feel that the char- 
acters in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof are 
bound by the setting of the play. Their 
problems and feelings and the inner 
tragedy of their whole tortured lives 
would be very much the same if the 
story were laid elsewhere.” 

Williams himself does not feel re- 
stricted to locale. After the play’s open- 
ing he was off to Florida again; then he 
planned to fly to Rome for a writing as- 
signment with Anna Magnani in mind. 

There also is a new tolerance in his 
attitude toward Hollywood. “Film stand- 
ards have improved a great deal in re- 
cent years,” he points out. “They've 
done a very good job by my Rose Tat- 
too (which stars Miss Magnani), and 
this summer I expect to work with Elia 
Kazan (director of Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof) on a film to be called Hide and 
Seek, which will be based on a short play 
of mine, 27 Wagons Full of Cotton.” The 
latter came to Broadway in April as part 
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Duse ef the Dance 
(continued from page 81) 


HELEN OF TROY (Offenbach)— 
RCA Victor LM-9033 (Dorati). 


New York City Ballet Repertoire 

SYMPHONY IN C (Bizet)—RCA 
Victor LM-1706 (Stekowski). 

SCOTCH SYMPHONY (Mendels- 
sohn)—The music is more properly 
known as the Symphony No. 3. Colum- 
bia ML 4864 (Mitropoulos). 

THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS 
(Hindemith)—The proper title of the 
music is Theme and Four Variations. 
Capitol P-8228 (Slatkin). 

METAMORPHOSES (Hindemith)— 
Musical title, Symphonic Metamorphoses 
on a Theme by Weber. Mercury 50027 
(Kubelik ). 

DANSES CONCERTANTES (Stra- 
vinsky)—-RCA Victor LM-1075 (Stra- 
vinsky). 

THE AGE OF ANXIETY (Bern- 
stein )—-Columbia ML 4325 (Bernstein). 


Tennessee Williams: Ten Years Later 


(continued from page 73) 
of a triple bill called All in One. 

Williams is a tremendous admirer of 
Kazan, who previously directed his A 
Streetcar Named Desire and Camino 
Real, and feels that if Kazan had staged 
The Rose Tattoo, it would have been 
the smash hit it just missed being. Be- 
fore Cat on a Hot Tin Roof arrived, the 
playwright felt he hadn’t had a real 
success since Streetcar, for he classes The 
Rose Tattoo, as well as Summer and 
Smoke and Camino Real, as failures. “If 
this new one doesn’t make the grade, 
I’ll have to go back to writing plays for 
art and little theatre groups,” he re- 
marked with a wry and not altogether 
humorous movement of his lips. 

His favorites among his plays are The 
Glass Menagerie, Streetcar and Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof. What about Camino 
Real? “ Well,” he said, “I think I was 
entitled to that one. Every author has 
to do something like that sometime in 
his writing career. It was a kind of 
literary catharsis. As a matter of fact, 
while I was writing them, I suppose I’ve 
liked all the plays I’ve tackled, with the 
possible exception of You Touched Me!” 
(an adaptation of a D. H. Lawrence 
story, written with Donald Windham). 
In the fall Williams will complete the 
revision of his first full-length produced 
play, Battle of Angels, under the new 
title of Orpheus Descending. 

Compared with the Tennessee Wil- 
liams of 1945 who was on the thres- 
hold of his first major success—after a 
period of anxious years, straitened cir- 
cumstances, a deadly grind and a vari- 
ety of jobs that ranged from waiter to 
teletype operator te usher at a movie 
theatre on Broadway—the Williams of 


CAKEWALK (Gottschalk )—Colum- 
bia ML 4616 (Ormandy). 

FILLING STATION (Thomson)— 
Barzin and the New York City Ballet 
Orchestra. Vox 9050. 

LES ILLUMINATIONS (Britten)— 
London LL-994 (Goossens). 

WESTERN SYMPHONY (Kay)— 
Barzin and the New York City Ballet 
Orchestra. Vex 9050. 


Ballet Russe De Monte Carlo 


Repertoire 

GAITE PARISIENNE (Offenbach )— 
Columbia ML 4895 (Ormandy), also 
RCA Victor LM-1817 (Fiedler). 

PRINCE IGOR (Borodin)—The Po- 
lovtsian Dances are on RCA Victor 
LM-1054 (Stokowski) and on Columbia 
ML 4815 (Mitropoulos). 

SCHEHERAZADE  (Rimsky - Korsa- 
koff )}—Columbia ML 4888 (Ormandy), 
also Mercury 50009 (Dorati). 


today has comparative security, and his 
new tranquility of mind is mirrored in 
his manner. Perhaps it will be mirrored 
in his writings too: Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof has a relatively cheerful conelusion. 

A close perusal ef the script called my 
attention to a facet of Williams’ talent 
as a writer that I had previously over- 
looked. Not only is his dialogue both 
trenchant and moving, but his stage di- 
rections are embellished with the au- 
thor’s personal feelings about the char- 
acters and their problems. Somewhere 
about the middle ef Act II, I found 
what I thought to be a graphie descrip- 
tion of just what Williams was aiming 
at in his latest play. I was pleased to 
find him not only willing but enthusi- 
astic for me to quote it, because to him 
it is the real nub of his play. 

So here it is — Tennessee Williams’ 
own vivid analysis of his aims: 

“.. . The bird that I hope to catch 
in the net ef this play is not the selu- 
tion of one man’s psyehological problem. 
I’m trying to catch the true quality of 
experience in a group ef people, that 
cloudly, flickering, evanescent — fiereely 
charged !— interplay of live human be- 
ings in the thundercloud of a common 
crisis. Some mystery should be left in 
the revelation of character in a play, 
just as a great deal of mystery is always 
left in the revelation of character in life, 
even in one’s own charaeter te himself. 
This does not absolve the playwright ef 
his duty to ebserve and prebe as clearly 
and as deeply as he legitimately can; 
but it should steer him away frem ‘pat’ 
conclusiens, facile definitions which make 
a play just a play, not a snare fer the 
truth of human experienee.” 


THEATRE ARTS, JULY, 1955 





OLIVIA de HAVILLAND 


Stands alone! 
first as a book... 
now as a motion picture! 


STANLEY KRAMER Presen ts 
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ROBERT MITCHUM 
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CHARLES BICKFORD 


with MYRON McCORMICK + LON CHANEY - JESSE WHITE - Written for the Screen by Edna and Edward Anhalt Produced and Directed by 
Based on the Novel by MORTON THOMPSON - Music by George Antheil - Released thru unitep artists ° STANLEY KRAMER 


Coming! —Watch for it at your favorite theatre! 





Tune in the world from your easy chair with the Zenith 
TRANS-OCEANIC® portable short wave radio. It gets stations 
from all over the world! Covers standard broadcast; interna- 
tional short wave bands; marine, weather and amateur short 
wave coverage bands; plus ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore 
reception! No wonder the list of owners of this fabulous radio 
reads like an international “Who's Who.” 


it is the world’s only 14-year-proved short wave 
portable radio. Tropic treated to prevent loss of sensitivity. 
With its patented detachable Wavemagnet® antenna, it 
plays on trains, planes and in steel buildings. Operates on 
AC, DC, or long-life batteries. 12” high; 17H6” wide, 8” deep. 
The TRANS-OCEANIC radio shown is in durable Black Stag, 
model T600, $139.95*. It is also available in luxurious top- 
grain cowhide, model T600L, at $159.95*. 


Zenith Quality...meaning the best of everything in everything Zenith makes. 


Backed by 36 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively »* ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, lilinois 


*Monufacturer's suggested retail price not including botteries. Slightly higher in far West and South. 





